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Always Look 
for this Gold Seal 


You will find the Gold Seal 
shown above (printed in dark 
green on a gold background) 
pasted on the face of every 
genuine guaranteed Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug. It pledges 
absolute satisfaction or your 
money refunded and means 
exactly what it says. The Gold 
Seal protects you against sub- 
stitutes. Don’t fail tolook for it! 











What a glow of pride it gives 
you when a guest praises your 
taste! And you’ll find everybody 
admires the room which has a 
colorful Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
on the floor. 


These attractive rugs are quite 
as artistic in design and coloring 
as rugs that are far more expen- 
sive. Their variety of patterns is 
so extensive that it is easy to find 
the right one for any room. Simple 
geometric effects make the kitchen 
and bathroom neat and trim; a 
host of elaborate motifs in softly 
harmonizing shades add to the 
cheerfulness of the living room, 
dining room or bedroom. 


Sanitary and very easy-to-clean, 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs save 


Gold Seal 





“What a beautiful rag—and how 
well it blends with your new furniture’’ 


(GNGOLEUM 


_Art-RuG S today for your free copy. 






the housewife hours of drudgery. 
Just a few strokes of a damp mop 
make the firm, waterproof sur- 
face immaculate. And these rugs 
are entirely seamless—they never 
wrinkle—never turn up at the 
edges or corners—never need tacks, 
cement or any kind of fastening. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 
6 ft.x9ft. $9.95 9ft.x 9 ft. $14.95 
714 ft. x9 ft. 12.40 9ft.xl0%ft. 17.50 
9 ft. x 12 fe. $19.95 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them. 


1% ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 444 ft. $2.10 
3 fexSf. 140 3ft.x6 ft. 2.80 


All prices subject to change without notice 


ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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On the floor is shown 
pattern No. 538. In 
the 6x9 ft. size it 

costs only $9.95. 



















Pattern 
3 ' No. 530 
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Pattern 
No. 516 


A very interesting new booklet by Anne Pierce, 
entitled “Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs,” shows all the patterns in full 
colors and gives valuable suggestions for brighten- 
ing the home. Drop a line to our nearest office 
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Double-faced 
Santa Lucia Luntana t 
Serenade (Rimpianto) j 645 $1.50 
| Pins Gioconda—Cielo e mar 64 1.50 
GIGLI Pagliacci—Vesti la giubba - 
Africana—O Paradiso! | 6138 2.00 
) 


Victor Artist 





© Mishkin ~ 


GALLI- CURCI 
Victor Artist 





Sunset Magazine 





Following in the footsteps of other famous 
artists, Gigli naturally became a Victor artist 
to insure perfect reproduction of his voice. 
Every one of the twenty records he has made 
has been personally approved by him before 
being issued. Among them are: 


Faust—Salve, dimora 


Because the Victrola and Victor Records 
only are equal to the task of perfectly repro- 
ducing her interpretations, Galli-Curci chose 
to become associated with the other great 
artists of the world who make records for the 
Victor. Her fifty-three numbers include: 


Double-faced 


Dinorah—Ombra leggiera . t 6129 $2.00 


Lucia— Mad Scene 


Lakmé—Dov’é Indiana bruna 16132 2.00 
Solvejg’s Song ) 


La Capinera ) 
Caro mio ben , 629 1.50 


Every one of Elman’s seventy-five Victor 
Records is a reason why he is a Victor artist, 
for such absolute fidelity of reproduction can 
be secured through no other medium than 








Victrola No. 260 


Mahogany or walnut 





Victrola No. 210 


1 
Mahogany, oak or 
wainut 






Cavatina 
Souvenir de Moscow 





Orientale 
Souvenir (Drdla) 


Serenade (Drigo) 
Traumerei 


ELMAN 
Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the 
modern talking machine and was the first 
to offer the public high-class music by great 
artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It 
has been maintained by the continuing 
patronage of the world’s greatest musicians 
and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine, consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or some- 
thing you hope will do as well, and remem- 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG WE PAT OFF 








the Victrola and Victor Records. 
selections from his Victor repertoire: 


Hear these 


hinegicige: 





f ( 6093 $2.00 
, 599 1.50 
t 600 1.50 ‘Vistonie Bo. 405 


Electric, $290 
alnut 


ber that the Victrola—the standard by which 
all are judged—costs no more. The Victrola 
instrument line includes twenty-one models 
of the three general types shown at from 
$25 up. Ask your dealer or write to us for 
illustrated catalog. 


To be sure of Victor Products, see 
the following trade-marks — under the lid 
of every instrument and on the label of 
every record. 


Victrola 


eG. US PAT OF! 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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R.C. Bentinck, whose dramatie 
story “Water” begins in this 
number, tells us that the back- 
ground of his literary work 
includes birth in India, school 
in England, Holland, Ger- 
many and Paris, and vacations 
in many other parts of the 
world and then a long series of 
experiments in writing and in 
business. One of the combi- 
nations of these is “Water,” @ 
story drawn from a period of 
outdoor work in the hot and 
dry, much to be irrigated 
section of the Far West, in a 
successful search of health. 
“Much though I would like it,”’ 
he says, “I was apparently 
not destined to ‘stay put,’ to 
take root and grow with and 
into the sotl.”’ But that’s often 
the stuff that writing’s 
“made on’! 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazINnE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other 
countries $1.00 additional. In 
remitting, use postoffice or ex- 
press money orders or checks; 
currency sent in a letter should 
be registered. The subscription 
expiration date appears each 
month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of ad- 
dress must give both the new 
and old addresses, and should 
be sent three weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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SOME of us in Californiaused 
to live near you. Nearly half 
of California’s population is 
from other states. Many of us 
came from your State. And 
the great inflow continues un- 
abated — month after month. 

Perhaps you'll do as we did 
—seek richer rewards for liv- 
ing, and come to California. 
Perhaps you'll come as many of us did 
—to enjoy kind climate and the greater 
opportunities of a vast new empire. Or 
for your children’s sake—that they may 
grow their best and have unusual edu- 
cational advantages. 

Whatever your reasons, you'll find 
your footing soon. You'll find friendly 
people here, intent on molding finer 
futures out of happier and brighter days. 


Diversified Opportunities 


Here opportunities are not limited. 
They’re of every kind. You know the 
impressive California of agriculture. 
You know of California’s prosperous 
farmers and their enviable records. But 
DO you know that only seven states 
surpass the youthful Golden State in 
manufactures? 

The 48 states average only 30 com- 
munities each with more than 5000 in- 
habitants. California—against this av- 
erage of 30—has 61 such communities. 
Towns are rapidly becoming cities, and 
cities metropolitan centers. Growth of 
one lone suburb means a spread of 
homes, new streets, new sewers, water 
supply, plumbing, car lines, wiring, 
more food, clothes, automobiles, furni- 
ture—and a myriad wants that must be 
filled. Numerous growing towns and 
cities mean numerous town and city 
opportunities. Business of every kind 
must expand in California! 

Oil wells flow liquid fuel profusely 
in the Golden State. Harnessed moun- 
tain streams. produce 2,000,000 horse- 
power per annum, with 6,000,000 horse 
more to be had. Hydro-electric power 
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in California costs about one-third the 
average. Water is plentiful, and raw 
materials are abundant. 

In California, workers get more out 
of life, and effort here is more effec- 
tive. Branches of Eastern plants, lo- 
cated in the San Francisco Bay Indus- 
trial District report increased labor 
efficiency of from 20 to 250 per cent. 
Every working day permits a full day’s 
work, and science proves that workers 
here accomplish more with less fatigue. 
Employes can live more satisfactorily 
—more contentedly—here on any given 
wage than elsewhere in the country. 


There’s a Place for You 


Four million people live in Califor- 
nia. In some states there are over 20 
times as many persons per square mile 
as here. Eighty million people, then, 
might live here, but California says 
there’s generous room for 30,000,000. 
Growth toward that uncrowded figure 
is creating opportunities for additional 
thousands every month. 

And Californians prosper. Per capita 
bank deposits exceed the nation’s aver- 
age by over 25 per cent. Per capita sav- 
ings are practically double the national 






average. California owns one- 
thirteenth of the world’s auto- 
mobiles. Nearly everyone does 
better in the Golden State, and 
your own story, too, might 
easily come to be, “I came. I 
saw. I stayed!” 
So no matter your trade, 
@ your business or your profes- 
sion, if you have a reasonable 
stake to start you, you should find 
your niche in California. Here you 
should find congenial new neighbors— 
perhaps old neighbors, and a better life 
for the rest of your days. Consider liv- 
ing in the Golden State, for here is 
room for every legitimate trade and 
craft, business and profession. And en- 
terprising men can carve as brilliant 
futures as they will, in California. 


Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, the head- 
quarters of Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of citizens and in- 
stitutions interested in the sound devel- 
opment of the State. Some of the most 
beautiful suburban districts in Califor- 
nia adjoin this great port, the metrop- 
olis and trading center of the Great 
Valley and of the many garden valleys 
of the Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive, 
and aid you in planning your trips or 
choosing your home. Mail the coupon 
today for the illustrated, free booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better.” 
Every statement in it is authoritative, 
and it tells a story you should know. 





i MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





ec Name___ 


Californians Inc 


Ao Headquarters SAN FRANCISCO 
Sj 140 MONTGOMERY STREET ROOM 509 
Please send me “California Where Life is Better™ 








EN Street, City & State 
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“Lets Both 


The lovelier the mother, the more 
she rejoices in the beauty of her baby 
girl. How anxiously she guards this 
budding beauty, fostering it, protect- 
ing it with tender care. 

Her first concern, of course, is the 
little one’s skin, that the exquisite 
texture of infancy may be retained 
through girlhood days. 

That this proper care is based on 
mildest, gentlest cleansing she has 
learned from her own experience. For 
most young mothers of today were 
brought up on Palmolive 


Protects natural beauty 


Volume and Palmolive plays the part of pro- 


efficiency tector when used as baby’s soap. It 
produce soothes while it cleanses, through the 
25¢ quality gentle action of its mild, lotion-like 
for only ingredients. 


Baby's delicate, roseleaf skin is kept 


10¢ 
































Keep That Schoolgirl Complexion 














Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 





Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 
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smooth and perfect, protected from 
all injurious irritation. 

The smooth, creamy Palmolive 
lather develops this beauty year by s lind | 
year, until it bursts into the bloom of 8 | 
a radiant schoolgirl complexion. f° ; 











Rare oils the secret = an es 


The emollient qualities of the 
Palmolive lather is the secret of its 
beautifying action. * 

It is the scientific blend of palm 
and olive oils—the same rare oils that 
Cleopatra used in the days of ancient 
Egypt. 

These cosmetic oils, so lotion-like 
in their action, make Palmolive the 
mildest of all toilet soaps. 

Thus, while it is a favorite “beauty” 
soap, it’s the best of all baby soaps, 
too. For certainly your own finest, 
mildest complexion soap is most suit- 
able for baby, for the same reasons. 











Copyright 1924—The 





Palmolive Company 2319 

































WATER 


A Drama of 
the Implacable Desert 


By Richard Bentinck 


Author of: The Goldfish Bow] 


Illustrated by Karl Godwin 


“Half a world of burning sand 
Praying for a tree; 
Nothing movin’ ’cross the land 
But the sun and me.” 
—BapcGeErR CrarkK. 
“Sun and Saddle Leather” 


WO men, each with a purpose after 
his own nature in their joint pur- 
suit, strode silently to the day’s 
labor in a vineyard they worked 
together. The sun still hung behind the 
eastward mountains; their hither slopes, 
and the interminable desert valley between 
them and the ranch, still hid beneath 
thick twilight gloom. Only the topmost 
crags, incredibly ice coated, blazed in the 
awful yellow flame of dawn. But the heat 
was already oppressive. The faces of the 
partners gleamed with starting sweat. 
The uphill rows of vines, catching a glow 
reflected from the distant peaks, drooped 
as in the glare of an opening furnace. 
There was no song of bird, no stir of life— 
nothing but a dun blue, inanimate blur of 
heat. The earth seemed to have snatched, 
and held suspended, a last gasping breath. 
Abruptly the sun hove into view. Fora 
moment the desert shone clear in scorch- 
ing brilliance; then, almost hurriedly, 
withdrew beneath a cowl of haze in which, 
as it thickened cloudily toward the 
horizon, mountains and skyline and the 
sun himself gradually disappeared. Now 
whirls of redbrown dust commenced to 
spiral high in the windless air, collapsing 
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as suddenly and unaccountably as they 
had sprung up. Or, swirling at great 
speed across the valley, these dust- 
demons would swerve into the vineyard, 
slip through several rows, quiver above 
the next, melt ,and vanish, leaving the 
wilting verdure fouled with sulphurous 
ash. Slip and quiver, melt and vanish 
like ghosts, without the slightest sound. 
The effect of the stark, unbroken silence 
was more than that of an utter absence of 
sounds. It had the tremulous, expectant 
hush of a zero hour. The crash of immi- 
nent destruction, swift, complete, final, 
hung pent in the seething sky. It was as 
though everything in nature was tense 
with the anticipation of a vengeful avatar. 
The parched vines, the drought-cracked 
soil, the withering heat relentlessly increas- 
ing with the pounding progress of the sun, 
implied a threat which could fail, least of 
all, to affect the two men. For even the 
desert, within whose very heart this ranch 
had forced from acrid, dormant fecundity 
the promise of fair fruits—ev en the desert 
seemed breathlessly to await the clash and 
wonder whether its outcome might mean 
further yielding to the fructifying intruder, 
or lapsing back into barren desolation— 
Aeons ago, where now the desert lies 
had been an inland sea. Upheavals had 
raised its bed and reared the eastward 
mountains. Then huge beasts came to 
wallow in the primeval slime, to perish as 
the sun slowly dried the ooze and cindered 
the rank, lush vegetation. Streams from 
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the melting mountain snows that seeped 
across the land the sun has driven into 


subterranean channels. And now, a prey 
to the conquering sun that has made and 
keeps it desert, lonely and barren the for- 
saken land lies dreaming still of fruitful 
yielding to the defeated consort of an age 
gone by. 

Watcher and victim of the war between 
sun and water, the desert has a nature all 
its own. Mysterious, harsh perhaps, 
impartially acquiescent. Most men dread 
and shun its desolate, forbidding mien. 
But some perceive the dream beneath the 
torpid slumber. ‘These pit their will to 
break the spell of sleep against the subtle 
titan that pronounced it and watches 
over it forever more. These are called 
pioneers. Men of a simple creed, straight- 
forward and direct, that love the desert 
with an implicit trust in its returning a 
fair reward upon fair effort, because it 1s 
in nature to do so. To them, nature is 
rightness. And if a man trifle with nature, 
tries to twist her to an evil purpose, 
depend upon it, that man will pay the 
penalty— 

The first pioneer in the Desolation 
Valley district was Chester Carson. He 
owned the ranch. It was his house—his 
home—that stood on the terraced hillside 
down which the vineyard sloped. Carson 
was the taller of the two men. 

They had crossed the half-mile width 
of vineyard, frequently stopping to 
straighten furrows plowed between the 
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rows of Thompson grapes. Green clusters 
of them hung beneath the foliage. But 
the slack, shrivelled, seemingly lifeless 
stems cried pitifully for the last rootsoak- 
ing irrigation they needed to mature. 
That granted them, the sun would hold no 
further terror, but only serve to plump, 
and sugar, and finally to purple them into 
the seedless raisins that would be Carson’s 
first marketable crop. Without that irri- 
gation—death! 


“FAERE'S where you finish banking up— 

like this.” Carson closed the nether 
end of a furrow with a few shovelfuls, 
continuing a low dam along the foot of the 
rows. The other watched the play of 
powerful, lean muscles on Carson’s thin- 
clad body. His own stooped shoulders 
shrugged admiration—not quite unen- 
vious—of such bull strength. But head- 
work, he consoled himself, would win the 
day. Thoughtfully he drawled: 

“But if the water fails?” 

“Oh, if! If the sky comes down we'll all 
have pretty blue bonnets on our heads!” 
Carson turned his dripping face, red- 
burnt under a tawny mane. 
Quick, keen gray eyes took in 
his companion. “Get done 
with this dam, Tim,” he 
smiled, handing over the 
shovel, “or I’ll have the pump 
going and flood you out before 
you're half started.” And he 
was off along the dusty fig 
trees that lined the boundary 
between ranch and desert. 

The man called Tim fell to 
making an effort at shoveling. 

He was of slight build, dark 
haired, shaved to the quick. 

A recent coat of tan had sal- 

lowed over his city pallor. He 

had large liquid dark eyes, 

the kind that often irritated 

men who talked with him, but 

that attracted women. His 
graceful well-kept hands fussed 

with the shovel as though it 

were an unfamiliar tool and 

not quite clean. The halo of 

dust his digging raised dis- 
tressed him—the gritty deposit 

it left on his skin no less than ‘ 
the dirt it smeared over his - 
spruce brown boots and leather 
puttees, his whipcord breeches 
and white silk shirt. This garb 
—Carson wore overalls and a 
cotton shirt—suggested that he 
might feel more at home on 
the screen than on the soil. It 
was difficult to state with cer- 
tainty where he did “belong.” 
But not, it was obvious, in 
this vineyard. 

Nor could it be sympathy 
with Carson that accounted for 
his being here. For when the 
quickly striding figure dis- 
appeared within the pumpshed, 
a mocking sneer twisted Tim’s 
lips. ‘Flood me _ out,” he 
repeated sullenly. The idea 
was sO preposterous. 

And so it seemed indeed. The ranch 
pump, after failing intermittently for 
several weeks past, had finally broken 
down entirely. It could be repaired but 
flimsily at best. Most likely not at all. 
And there was no water available any- 


His was the strength 
to tackle these clearly 


outlined tasks 


Water: Richard Bentinck 


where within more miles than a man had 
better attempt to walk in a day, in this 
roadless desert. Tim Leshbaugh knew 
this to his sorrow, to his horror. 

He had learned it several months ago, 
not long after his arrival in the desert. 
And this blow had been followed shortly 
by another so utterly confounding all his 
calculations, so fraught with ominous 
consequences, that terror beyond all 
reason had come to haunt his exile. 

This exile, to be sure, had not been 
of his own choosing, but outrageously 
inflicted on him by his father. However, 
he had at first accepted the edict lightly, 
as a whim—grouchily indeed—but not 
worth resenting. He could well afford to 
humor the long-suffering, irascible old 
grumbler. Serenely confident was Tim 
that his fertile brain could make of 
banishment an emotional adventure quite 
to his liking. And parental indulgence 
had never long resisted his masterful 
touch. 

But the worm had turned. Completely, 
irreversibly, it appeared. 

The worm, it can not be denied, had 


cause. Unless, of course, a malefactor of 
considerable wealth should be refused the 
right to interfere with his only son’s 
delight in redistributing the tainted 
money among the masses from whom it 
had been filched. The father had gained 
his riches rapidly, by methods far from 
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scrupulous. Still, he had only grabbed 
his opportunity in the shape it came; 
and his lowly origin and humble start 
might be considered in _ extenuation. 
Bedazzled by his rise he had neglected to 
discipline his son in time. After the death 
of the mother, a sweet and sensible woman 
made ineffectual by her husband in his all 
too incommensurate success, Tim had 
been left since the age of twelve to glitter 
as he pleased. How could his father’s son 
glitter otherwise than became the glory 
of the newly-gilded house of Leshbaugh? 
While yet in high school Tim showed a 
fine flair for the more carnal exegesis of 
hedonism. Then college, with large sums 
unstintingly, though gradually not with- 
out grumbling, supplied by a father willy 
nilly impressed by the winning ways and 
sumptuous elegance of his scion. At 
twenty-one Tim was expelled, a blase 
young devotee to the sociological experi- 
ment of returning to the Masses the lucre 
his father wrung from them by spending 
it lavishly upon the fairer, frailer daughters 
of the Masses. Until a_ particularly 
scandalous exploit, to hush up which 
required the pulling of all the 
parental wires, brought the 
long, long worm to the turning 
above alluded to. 


THus had Tim been igno- 
miniously relegated to the 
desert, where a tract of several 
thousand acres had been re- 
cently palmed off on Leshbaugh 
Senior in a dubious business 
deal. Good riddance had been 
the old man’s only motive. 
Yet, ina momentary weakness 
at their parting, hard-dying 
paternal pride had conceded 
one small point to the prodi- 
gal’s dignity. He had given 
Tim instructions to report on 
the new property. 

“Not because I figure you'll 
know what to report. Only to 
give you the chance to say, 
anyhow, that you got a job. 
But mind you stay put,” he 
had grimly warned, “‘for you 
got no more home with me 
than a jackrabbit!”’ Which 
ultimatum had not at that time 
been taken very seriously by 
Tim. The information that 
water was scarce and neighbors 
still scarcer had occupied his 
attention far more. 

For Tim was addicted to his 
bath. And he despised lack of 
company. To live untubbed 
and unattended was a terri- 
fying prospect. But his incom- 
parable inventiveness sug- 
gested ways of supplying both 
essentials to his well-being in 
one -brilliant stroke. He en- 
gaged a drill crew. With this 
retinue he left the little city 
on the desert edge and grandly 
invaded the scene of his exile. 
And he derived no small 
amount of entertainment from the merry 
fact that “dad” would be soaked the cost of 
the well-digging expedition, by way of re- 
taliation for having summarily interred, as 
it were, a very much alive and kickful son. 

Alas, Tim’s merriment was brief. The 
older, brutally inconsiderate member of 
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“We must think of it!’ As Winnie went on speaking a tense excitement shook her effort to repress it 


the family got wind of the affair—within 
the month. 

And so, receiving unexpected but pre- 
emptory order from Leshbaugh pére, Starr, 
the engineer in charge, had briefly but 
forcibly apostrophized a much perturbed 
Tim; whereupon the crew had folded 
their tents and profanely clattered away. 
Shortly before, Starr had voiced his expert 
opinion that the only spot where a sufh- 
cient volume of water could be tapped was 
the adjoining Carson ranch. It straddled 
a subterranean stream, a fault or fissure 
into which Carson had struck. Bull luck, 
had been Tim’s private comment, but 
headwork such as he considered capable of 
applying would win in the end. 

Just what that end would be Tim had 
not greatly bothered todetermine. But the 
thought of it began alarmingly to occupy 
his mind when he saw his retinue go with 


a farewell curse at him for having hired 
them with neither authority nor cash to 
pay them. Then it occurred to Tim that 
his father’s discovery of the merry scheme 
neatly and completely squashed whatever 
hope he had still nursed of returning to 
the parental fleshpots. A leaking gas 
tank conclusively prevented a break for 
civilization on his own in the luxurious 
roadster he had crawled into this hole 
with. 

A hole it was, and he was in it. Alone! 
Already the drill gang was disappearing in 
a streak of dust that hung low in the 
morning mist. He sat and watched it 
vanish. Noon came and passed. His 
stomach signalled, finally drove him to his 
first attempt at cooking. Gradually, as 
he sat choking down the sickening con- 
coction with warm, stinking water, the 
awful significance of his abandonment 


began to penetrate. Strange, dismal 
thoughts assailed him. He felt as if his 
life had ceased to belong to himself, but 
had fallen a prey to evil forces roused by 
this solitude. The desert, feared and 
hated at first sight, became alive with 
menace, murderously stalking him. His 
mind submitted to an obsession of morbid 
fancies. He read and read again the 
gaudy labels on the cans that were his only 
food supply. They steadied him a little, 
as would have an actual glimpse at win- 
dow displays in city streets of which they 
recalled visions. But when he looked 
away emptiness stared at him, an empti- 
ness presently all-engulfing. Death, he 
thought, was such emptiness. Frcem his 
crude tiny shack, slapped up anyhow by 
his late hirelings, the bulk of “Carson 
Hill” two miles away commenced to loom 
(Continued on page 86) 











at the opening sale of a new subdivision 
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KEYSTONE PHOTO SERVICE 
This is neither a political rally nor a Schumann-Heink concert; it is merely an everyday gathering of Los Angeles residents 


: How Long, Los Angeles? 


An Examination of the Root System that Feeds the Angel 
City’s Astonishing Growth 


F you have not yet bought your 

lot in Los Angeles, why don’t you? 

You’d rather get four and a 

quarter per cent in the savings 

bank, eh? All right, old S. F. (These 
are not the initials of a city’s name. The 
letters stand for Safety First.) Hug your 
bank book till the entries blush, but listen 

to these stories meanwhile: 

A syndicate of subdividers bought the 
holdings of a country club between Los 
Angeles and Long Beach. The land had 
become too valuable to play golf on. 
There had been a great deal of activity in 
the district. After the streets had been 
laid out and the tract had been cut up 
into lots, a short but clever advertising 
campaign extolled the merits of the sub- 
division and announced a novel opening 
sale. At 3 o'clock on Saturday afternoon 
the public would be given-an opportunity 
to invest in this 24- : 
karat land. In the 
center of each lot 
would be placed a 
stake inscribed with 
block and lot number 
and the price. A flag 
would be raised on 
the pole in front of 
the tract office. That 
was the opening sig- 
nal. After it was 
given, but not a 
minute before, buyers 
might pull up the 
stake in the center of 
the lot they wanted, 
bring it to the tract 
office, make their de- 
posit and go home 
happy with the 
money - making con- 
tract in their pocket. 





By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: Angels in Overalls 


“Come early and avoid the rush. First 
come, first served.” 

Some friends of mine decided that 8 
A. M. of the sale day would be early 
enough. When they got to the tract, they 
found would-be buyers militantly sur- 
rounding the stake on every desirable lot, 
and more coming every minute. Several 
of them had camped out all night on the lot 
they wanted. When the flag finally went 
up in the afternoon, the lucky ones 
grabbed the stakes and dashed to the 
tract office, money in hand. Practically 
: entire subdivision was sold out in a 

ay. 

And this happened last December, 





“Come on, ladies and gentlemen, these lots will double in value in six weeks” 


when the great boom was expected 
to emit a loud hissing sound as the 
hot air surged through the first rift in 

the gas bag. 
Here’s another one that will give you 
palpitation of your profit-hungry heart: _ 

Two men last fall bought a tract of 
unimproved land between Los Angeles and 
Santa Monica. It had been used as an 
airdrome and the song of the carpenters 
as they pasted the built-in features into 
the new bungalows of the approaching 
city was faintly audible on the field. The 
new owners didn’t advertise. They were 
not ready. The papers merely announced 
the transaction as a matter of news and 
stated that pre-sale reservations would be 
accepted. Before the land had been 
properly surveyed, with nothing but the 
unimproved tract and a_ rough sketch 
map, the promoters sold two million 

dollars’ worth of lots 
| in a few days. 

Motor into Los 
Angeles with me from 
the north. Far out in 
the rolling hills that 
rise into steep brush- 
covered mountains on 
either side, more than 
thirty miles from the 
heart of the city, so 
far out that not even 
the echo of Holly- 
wood’s pistol shots 
reverberates through 
the pastoral solitude, 
the first sidewalk, the 
first series of shouting 
signs, the first forest 
of stakes and the first 
glaring “tract office” 
STAGG announce that we 
have entered the 
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paradise of the realtor. Thereafter sub- 
divisions, signs, tract offices and steam 
shovels come thick and fast. From the 
twenty-mile post to Hollywood through 
historic Cahuenga Pass they are con- 
tinuous, jostle and crowd one another, 
cajole, plead and promise magical returns 
on the investment. 

Twenty-five miles out, eight miles from 
the end of the nearest electric line, with no 
transportation except the highway and a 
new line of motor stages, there is a new 
town. That is to say, the lots are there— 
twelve thousand of them—the winding 
new roads over the bare hills and the 
straight streets on the level areas. As yet 
there is no town and, so far as I could see, 
there is no special reason why there should 
be one. But the front is there, a long 
canary-yellow front extending for hun- 
dreds of yards along the highway, a mag- 
nificent saffron-hued fence with towers, 
minarets and domes in the best Indo- 
Turkish style, so cunningly contrived that 
the vacant stores at the ends merge imper- 
ceptibly into the board structure and give 
almost as good an illusion of something 
real as the painted plaster rocks of the 
movie studios. 

’Way up the new streets, far up the hills, 
little clusters of tiny shacks painted 
vividly in red, green, purple and blue 
dot the landscape. : 

“Those are the ‘closing’ booths,” 
explained my friend, the realtor. “They’ve 
got a marvelous selling system here. A 
system just like clockwork. All salesmen 
have to be out here at 8 a.M. sharp. First 
they are put through a series of setting-up 
exercises to get them limbered up. ‘Then 
the sales manager puts pep into them by 
an inspirational talk with a real kick. By 
the time the first busses arrive with the 
prospects, the boys are straining at the 
leash to be up and at’em. Each prospect 
gets a tag with a number pinned on his 
coat. Duplicate numbers are thrown into 
a hat and a drawing determines the pros- 
pect each salesman gets. It’s a fair sys- 
tem, cuts out favoritism and eliminates 
confusion. And the salesmen get real 
support. Besides the lecturer who talks 
to the prospects at lunch there are the 
‘closers’ in those little booths. If a sales- 
man gets too tough a prospect to handle, 
he turns him over to the closer who takes 
him into his booth and shuts the door. 
[hey are artists, these closers are. 
They’ve had training in practical psy- 
chology and they know how to crack 
those twenty-minute eggs. When the 
door opens, both are perspiring, but the 
closer usually has the money.” 

In fifteen months a total of 65,000 agri- 
cultural acres were subdivided in Los 
Angeles county. This figure does not 

include the acreage of rocky and bushy 
hill land which had no agricultural value 
but at last came into its own as the most 
desirable location for home sites. How 
many acres of this hill land have been 
subdivided, no one knows. However, 
assuming that round 60,000 acres of all 
kinds were subdivided in the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan District and basing the 
estimate on eight lots to the acre, a total 
of about 480,000 new lots was placed on 
the market in a little more than a year. 
And the subdividing has been kept up at 
this pace for more than three years. In 
1922 more than 1000 new subdivisions 
were approved by the City Planning 
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A new fashionable subdivision in the hills right back of Hollywood's heart. 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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LELAND J. BURRUD 


Note the 


substantial, expensive auto roads. Sixty costly residences were under 
way six months after the inception of the project 


Commission; in 1923 the number rose to 
1450. Early in 1924 they kept coming at 
the rate of 30 to 40 a week. No wonder 
the number of persons gainfully employed 
in the Los Angeles real estate business was 
ascertained to be in excess of 43,000! 

All of which leads up to the question 
which is on the lip of every Angeleno able 
to earn sixty dollars a month, a question 
which is discussed in every household and 
office, on every street corner, hotel lobby 
and bootblack stand from early morning 
till nine at night. The question is this: 

“How long will it last? Will the boom 
collapse and when, if ever? Shall I hang 
on, sell out or buy more?” 

Hundreds of fortune tellers are making 
fat incomes by giving definite answers to 
these questions but, lacking psychic 
powers and nerve, I shall content myself 
with a statement of general principles and 
a modest forecast of what may happen 
under certain circumstances. 

The correct answer to these questions 





means a lot—figuratively speaking—to 98 
out of every 100 Angelenos of both sexes 
and allcolors. They are all playing the 
real estate game. Many of them have 
staked all they own and could borrow. 
And an incorrect answer may be expen- 
sive. That’s what a friend of mine dis- 
covered. Some years ago he bought a lot 
for $1500. Late in 1922 he was offered 
$3000 for it. Should he take the profit or 
hang on for more? He sought expert 
advice, got it from two of the best judges 
of real estate values and business con- 
ditions in the city. 

“Have you got a fast car?” they asked 
“Well, what are you standing round here 
for? Hop in, step on it and get the money! 
Don’t let the buyer get away! You'll 


never get as much for it as right now.” 
He hopped in, stepped on the gas and 
got the $3000. Last month the lot was 
sold again for $6500. 
On the other hand, there is my friend in 
who turned down 
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See the Turkish village in the upper photograph? That's a new town in the city limits of Los Angeles. Below, a rear view of the 


“village” seven miles from the nearest trolley. The battalion of lot salesmen starts each day with setting-up exercises. 
Along this highway subdivisions begin thirty miles from the heart of the city 


$16,000 for his lot fronting the new 
depot in 1912 during the apple boom 
because he was sure he could get $18,000. 
Last year he sold for $2800. And there 
you are. 

Who will win, the conservative bird-in- 
the-handers or the bold hangers-on? 

Let’s get down to first principles and 
examine the magnet that is pulling new 
population into the City of the Angels and 
surrounding territory. 

The main reason for the remarkable 
continuous growth of Los Angeles and its 
surrounding territory is the fact thatKar]l 
Marx was wrong. He predicted the con- 
centration of all wealth in a few hands, the 
speedy disappearance of the middle class 
and the division of the population 
into those few who owned everything 
and the masses who owned nothing 
except the ability to work. Had 
the Marxian prediction come 
true, Los Angeles would still 
be a semi-Spanish country 
town dozing somnolently 
between the sun-flooded 
slopes of the Sierra 
Madre and the blue sea. 
But Marx turned out 
to be a false prophet. 
The middle class de- 
clined to disappear; 
instead, it increased 
in numbers and 
wealth, especially in 
the upper basin of 
the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. 

Then came to pass 
an entirely new phe- 
nomenon in Ameri- 


can economic and social history. There 
had been many rushes for gold, free land, 
timber and other resources and invariably 
the men who had gone out in thousands 
to take possession of these resources had 
been the young and the strong, the adven- 
turous and the hardy. But the rush into 
Southern California was made up princi- 
pally of the middle-aged, of men and 
women who had made their more or less 
modest stake, whose simple needs were 
provided for out of rents, interests and 
dividends and who sought not oppor- 
tunity but comfort and health in a mild 
climate amid beautiful surroundings. 





Free lunch for prospects after a free ride. Sightseers can get along with two 
meals and no automobile indefinitely in Los Angeles. The sub- 
dividers provide transportation and midday victuals 


They transplanted themselves bag and 
baggage, kit and kin, became all-year 
residents and enthusiastic Californians. 
Until the middle-aged middle class.of the 
Middle West rose en masse and migrated 
to California’s southern third there had 
been winter resorts and winter residences, 
but they had been patronized and main- 
tained almost exclusively by the upper 
crust. The substantial, God-fearing, hard 
working Middle Westerners had con- 
sidered it almost a sin to nullify the will 
of Providence by dodging the blizzards 
and spending the winter in milder climes; 
also, the frugal, thrifty population of the 
Middle West objected to the expense. 
But when it was discovered that the 
dollar actually went farther in Los 
Angeles and San Diego than in Keo- 
kuk, when it was found out that a 
cow, a chicken, a bee and half an 
~ acre of irrigated land heaped 
: high with climate would 
materially reduce family ex- 
penses, there was no hold- 
ing ’em. 
Incidentally their indus- 
try transformed the arid 
valleys into the coun- 
try’s most intensively 
cultivated orchards 
and gardens; they 
blazed the trail in the 
cooperative market- 
ing of fruit; they 
made of horticulture 
a science, built model 
irrigation systems, led 
in water and forest 
conservation and alto- 
gether turned out to 
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be most valuable, high- 
minded, intelligent com- 
albeit a 
little narrow in their views. 

They first came in the 
80s when the Santa Fe was 
completed, but the railroad 
boom soon dried up in the 
heated air. The real hegira 
did not begin before Mc- 
Kinley’s first term and it 
continued without interrup- 
tion until 1915, bringing with 
it the subdivision of nearly 
all the vast Spanish ranchos, 
increased agricultural pro- 
ductivity, constantly rising 
land values, moderate oil 
development and a very high 
general level of prosperous 
well-being. 

After the four hard war 
years when the influx of 
population ceased almost 
completely, when real estate 
values dropped and vacant 
houses abounded, a sudden 
tidal wave of humanity swept 
in from the East. The 1920 
slump did not stop it, the 
1921 depression did not give 
it pause. It kept right on 
coming, clamoring for houses 
and apartments to live in, 
for stores in which to buy, 
for automobiles to ride in, 
for roads on which to run the 
automobiles. But the horde 
of newcomers no longer in- 
creased the productivity of the soil. It 
couldn’t. The limit of water development 
for agricultural purposes had almost been 
reached. 

What did all these umpty-ump _thou- 
sands per month want? What did they 
find to do? 

“Take in each other’s washing,” I’ve 
heard scores of outsiders say. Sure. 
That’s being done, has to be done in any 
rapidly growing community. When a 
thousand families with independent 
incomes arrive in California to make their 
homes, they at once call for the services 
of a thousand carpenters, plasterers, 
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candy and clothing business. 
Do you get the idea? Con- 
stant additions of new resi- 
dents with incomes provide 
trade and employment to a 
larger number of business, 

professional and __ laboring 
%é men whose growing needs in 
yn turn call for still more work- 
/) ers. Given a certain momen- 
a4} tum, a growth of this char- 
acter is like an avalanche— 
it keeps on getting bigger the 
farther it travels. 

Add a_ tremendous oil 
boom to these basic ingredi- 
ents; sprinkle them with an 
ever increasing summer-and- 
winter tourist business; pour 
over them a generous dose 
of Hollywood movie sauce; 
spice them with greatly en- 
larged manufacturing, ship- 
ping and jobbing business, 
and you have a perfectly 
legitimate growth warranting 
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Los Angeles now has an area of 391 square miles and is carefully 
planning transportation, Yecreation, water supply, etc., for an area 
population of fifteen millions. 


of 800 square miles and an ultimate 
The city isn't talking abggt: plans, it iol carrying them out 
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plumbers, roofers, grocers, bakerk mani- 
curists, furfiture makers and dozens of 
other trades whe=in turn call on lumber 
yards, cement plants, packing houses, 
soap factories and flour mills for increased 
supplies. Making money in an active, 
constantly growing market is fairly easy, 
given sound:business judgment; with the 
profits dertved from the home market 
many entérprising manufacturers step 
out, invade distant markets, increase 
their outputand enlarge their payroll. 
And every worker added to the force 
immediately stimulates the building indus- 
try, the dry goods, caféteria, creamery, 
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a healthy-movement of real 
estate and rapidly rising land 
values. From 1919 to the 
end of 1921 these factors were 
in full operation, but there 
was comparatively little 
speculation. 

Then something new and 
unexpected happened. 

It had been a real estate 
axiom that subsidiary busi- 
ness centers with their high 
front-foot values could de- 
velop only along car lines, and that the 
highest values would be reached on and 
near the crossing of two car lines. This 
axiom was smashed in Los Angeles and 
the automobile did the smashing. When 
a broad north-and-south thoroughfare 
was-epened on Western avenue and an 
ever increasing motor traffic poured over 
this street, it suddenly, almost overnight, 
bloss@med out as a subsidiary business 
streetand land values went up with a 
tremendous bang. 

Just one illustration. A film cutter 
was tfansferred from the New York to the 


(Continued on page 100) 


This is ‘a new development in the real estate world, a subsidiary business center on a street without a car line. Auto traffic lifted 
values on this through street from $50 to $1000 and $2000 a front foot almost overnight. The spectacular rise launched 


the lot speculation that was superimposed on the normal activity of the Los Angeles real estate market 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY O. J. GRIMES 
“The Guardian of Osiris" rears his turrets high above 
other sculptured monuments in Bryce Cafion. (Left) 
“The Creek Between,’ in La Verkin Cajion, offers a 


cool contrast to the rugged battlements on every side 


In Natures 


With Brush and Chisel 
the Heights and 


B vy Oliver 


INCE Zion National Park in southern Utah 

was established, it has attracted thousands of 

sightseers, but of the picturesque region lying 

to the west of the park boundaries very little 
is known. Therefore, when “Chance” Parry of 
Cedar City, one of the best known guides in the Zion 
Park region, urged me to explore the Park’s back 
country with him, I could not resist. 

“There’s country up in there where white men 
have never been. I’ve seen it from an airplane and 
it sure looks great.” 

It was great. We found peaks, gorges, cafions and 
creeks shown on no map, unnamed even by the resi- 
dent desert dwellers. We followed La Verkin Cafion 
from the portal to its head between perpendicular 
walls 600 to 2000 feet high, most of the way so sheer 
that they appeared to be overhanging. In several 
places we found the remains of cattle that had 
stepped off the edge of the cliff and landed almost 
in the center of the cafion. Two-thirds of the way 
up we explored the gorge of a small creek coming in 
from the right. It was a cleft in the mountains 
barely 30 feet wide and 1200 feet high. We adopted 
for it the cattlemen’s name, “the Creek Between.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY O. J. GRIMES 
“Mount Massive,” in Great West Cafion, isa spectacu- 
lar dome, its sides resembling the skin of an ancient 
elephant. (Right) *“*The Watchman” lives up to his 


name, surveying the lesser videttes of Bryce Cafion 


Own Studio 


She Paints and Carves 
Chffs of Utah 


i. Grimes 


In the western part of Zion Park, beyond the rim of 
Great West Canon dominated by the carved pyra- 
mid of Mt. Massive, we traveled through beautiful 
timber, our way blocked time and again by perpen- 
dicular stream gorges so narrow and precipitous that 
these 600-foot chasms were not visible within a hun- 
dred yards of the rim. From the west rim of Great 
West Canon we had one of the most marvelous views 
in all America, rivaling in the splendor of its coloring 
and the boldness of its sculpture the panorama 
from the head of Bright Angel trail into the Grand 
Cafion. 

And we made our way to the floor of the Great 
West Cajfion, hitherto considered totally inaccessible. 
Guided by the son of a local stockman we worked our 
way along the sheer faces of the cliffs, twisting and 
turning and doubling back, slipping, falling and 
clutching, until our bruised feet and torn hands 
touched the floor of the cafion. It required four days 
and fifty miles of travel to reach a point on the floor 
just 2000 feet below our starting point on the rim. 

For a really “sporty” camping trip, explore the 
back country of Zion Park. And May or June are 
the best months in which to do the exploring. 
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Always he kept on guard among the ghost trees, seizing a mouthful of grass and then raising his head to listen, 


sampling the air for what trace of danger it might carry 


The Heart of the Herdmaster 


HE ghost-trees seemed a streak 

of premature gray on the face 

of a land darkly clothed with 

great firs and cedars. Once a 
fire, ignited perhaps by lightning, had 
smoldered long in the thick carpet of 
rotting vegetation underfoot and, 
urged by a prevailing wind, had crept in 
one direction nearly two miles before it was 
quenched by asudden downpour. In suc- 
ceeding years the bark of these fire-killed 
trees had fallen away; sun and rain had 
bleached the trunks, until now they stood 
in whitened ranks like regiments of giants 
stricken in their tracks while on march to 
the distant mountains, whose lofty, 
rough-jewel summits of snow and ice 
gligsened against the sky. 

the ghost-trees typified 


life that hac nished, life now moved 
among t _ Cleared of choking under- 
growth by “fire, the skeleton trunks 


stood in a 2 pat ‘of fine forage, where the 
richest and juiciest of grass flourished in 
potash-filled soil, and here deer were to 
be found at-all seasons except when deep- 
ening snows drove them to the lowlands. 
Here, too, on this drowsy June afternoon, 
when all dead wood was brittly dry from 
the long drouth and thé air was unstirred 
save by the fanning wings of countless 
insects wheeling into the;sun, fed the elk- 
band, led there that motrring by Mowitch, 
the tall bull whose rule:was the rule of a 
tyrant without a rival. 

Nearly fifty, in number they were; old 
cows seven times mothers, young cows 


with their first-born at their heels, and. ag 


sprinkling of yearlings of both sexes, 
Most precious of all—for in them lay*thé 
heritage of their race—were the sixteen 
calves. But no grown bulls, other.than 
the herdmaster himself. The few big 





By Kenneth Gilbert 


Author of: The Loyalty of Lutra, etc. 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


males who belonged to the band were on 
their summer sulk until their antlers had 
taken full form. 

The height of a man Mowitch stood, 
thin-flanked, lanky, rough-coated in red- 
dish-brown, and covered with wire-like 
black hair at the foreshoulders. It was 
his bulk that set him apart from the cows 
now, for his spread had not yet attained 
its growth. 

In common with other members of the 
deer family, the herdmaster had lost his 
antlers on the snows of March, but unlike 
a bull moose or buck deer he did not retire 
to morose solitude until nature had again 
crowned him with glory. Other subor- 
dinate bulls of the band had done this, 
but on the herdmaster rested a responsi- 
bility greater than personal vanity. This 
was his band; in his® ‘keeping lay its des- 
tiny. 

For. the herd’ was making practically 
its last-stand. - Where there were now 
fifty elk; once there had been five thou- 
sand. Once Mowitch, mightiest of bulls— 
whose bugle-like challenge echoing through 
the Olympic hills had been the signal for 
other fighting males of his kind to slip 
‘away in prudent silence; whom neither 
bear, cougar or wolf dare face—had beens 


‘lord of a legion, the suzerain over petty 


kings of many herds. 

But the wilderness was rapidly giving 
way before the advance of Man. First 
had come the professional hunters who 
slew elk for their teeth. Law had made 





that practise a misdemeanor, but did 
not fully stop it. Then came the first 
railroad, threading a tenuous way 
through the valleys and vast stands of 
timber. In the wake of steel followed 
the settler with his devastating axe. 
Over all, looming more and more men- 
acing, like the black cloud of an approach- 
ing storm creeping toward the zenith, grew 
the most terrifying danger of all—fire. 

Hemmed in on a range of a few thou- 
sand acres where once it had roamed over 
hundreds of square miles, the elk-band 
had at last sought refuge among the ghost- 
trees, where food was still plentiful. 
Starved, preyed upon by wild animals, 
hunted by game-law violators, with the 
ring of civilization ever tightening round 
them, the surviving members of the once 
great bands gathered to the leadership of 
Mowitch, as though aware that only in 
his ripe wisdom and matchless craft could 
hope abide. Characteristically this day, 
with the herdmaster on guard, the others 
browsed happily unmindful of what the 
future held. Only the stalwart bull was 
alert. 

Always he kept on guard, seizing a 
mouthful of grass and then raising his 
head to listen. At times he held his nose 
high, sampling the air for what trace of 
danger it might carry. But there was no 
breeze, and the scent molecules hung 
motionless in the tepid atmosphere. 

At other times he neither listened nor 
sniffed, but turned his head slowly from 
side to side as he surveyed the deathlike 
surroundings. It may have been that 
with the foresight of his years he saw in 
these bleached skeletons of once mighty 
forest monarchs the fate of his kind. 
That he would have guarded from danger 
these gangling calves as jealously as 
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would their mothers, seemed proof of his 
realization that hope always lies in youth. 

More poorly nourished at this season 
than it had been in years, for new settlers 
had come the preceding fall and cleared 
much land for the spring plowing, the 
elk-band fed full in this one remaining 
delightful spot which the herdmaster had 
found for them. So long as the grass held 
out and mothers of calves could equal the 
unusual demands made upon them, all 
would go well for a time. None of them, 
save Mowitch himself, perhaps, foresaw 
the almost certain doom that could not 
be staved off more than two or three 
years at best. 

But even the wise old bull did not 
dream to what extent Fate can go when 
she turns cruel in earnest. 


FOR hours they fed on, pausing only to 
quench thirst at the creek which 
whispered its way through the depths of 
a nearby swamp. By midafternoon there 
had, somehow, come a change in the 
atmosphere. It was as hot as ever, per- 
haps hotter, but now there was a steamy 
sultriness in the air. ‘he sky, since 
morning vitreously blue, was veiled with 
the thinnest of hazes. Now and then 
came a puff of wind, so chill that it might 
have been the breath of a glacier. 

The ozone seemed strangely charged 
with premonition, and the placid-minded 
elk-band began to sense it. The mothers 


left off feeding and milled uncertainly, 
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eying the herdmaster for guidance. Even 
the calves stopped their playful antics, 
their mock battles and mad chasings, and 
stood close to their mothers. Every 
member of the herd understood clearly 
that something unusual, portentous was 
about to happen. 

Mowitch stood in silent cogitation. He 
had long since quit feeding, and now 
craned his neck about as he surveyed 
every point of the compass. Danger was 
creeping upon them, but from where? 
The sky had become lowering, while a 
freshening wind tuned its pitch-pipes in 
the tops of the great conifers. Three 
hundred miles at sea a cyclone of vast 
area was whirling in a tremendous mael- 
strom; powerful ocean liners were battling 
with the greatest gale ever known in the 
North Pacific, yet only the remotest 
fringe of the storm had touched the spot 
where the elk-band huddled. 

Fraught with doubt, yet mindful that 
on his decision rested the fate of the band, 
the herdmaster determined on flight as 
the only safe course. As though punctu- 
ating his decision, one of the tallest of 
the ghost- trees, struck by a sharp gust, 
snapped off and went crashing. 

Instantly the whole band was in 
motion, following the leader, the whites of 
their eyes showing in the sudden gloom 
that settled down from the sky like a 
blanket. They had not gone a hundred 
yards when they broke into a run, and 
like some fiendish thing which sees its 
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prey escaping, the wind abruptly took on 
a ghoulish note as the center of the storm 
moved nearer. % 

The shriek of the gale became high- 
pitched, and one by one with thunderous 
crashes great trees began to go down. 
The tallest and mightiest seemed first to 
fall, their wide spread of limbs catching the 
full force of the cyclonic currents. Some 
were broken off sheer; others were up- 
rooted and smashed flat, carrying smaller 
trees with them. Then came rain, a 
pelting downpour whose drops struck like 
flying gravel 

At the cataclysmic sounds the elk-band 
would have bolted had not their leader 
deliberately slowed his steps to the speed 
of the calves. In this he was aided by a 
few of the mothers, to whom love of off- 
spring was greater than terror of the 
calamity about to befall them. Likewise 
herd instinct kept them together to a 
degree, yet they paid for their group 
formation when falling trees took toll of 
the band as it sped on. By the veriest 
thread of discipline did the big bull keep 
his band intact; yet that thread was to be 
snapped at the last moment by some- 
thing which struck fear even in his own 
stout heart. 

With the rain had come lightning, and 
now the bellowing roll of thunder echoed 
above the roar of the storm. Hard- 
pressed, the elk-band plunged into a 
thick stand of cedar which had so far 
marvelously escaped, and for a moment 


Suddenly there was a confusion of sounds back there; a dull impact and an agonized baw!l from the calf 
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paused when the place seemed to offer 
sanctuary. The wide-spreading roots of 
these trees had held most of the trunks 
upright, and the thickly-interlaced limbs 
offered temporary protection from the 
stinging rain. Jammed together at the 
base of one of the tallest trees, they 
pantingly crowded about their leader, the 
score of cows and yearlings and ten calves 
who had survived that wild race. 

Suddenly the heavens were cleft with 
an ear-splitting crack, and as the band 
broke away from the tree as though 
blown by a mighty breath, a globule of 
living fire as thick as Mowitch’s knee- 
joint ran down the trunk, tearing out 
great splinters, while a pungent smell 
filled the air. With a succession of 
snapping sounds, fully twenty feet of the 
top of the blasted tree sagged and broke 
off, to be whirled away by the wind. 

The lightning-bolt was the last straw on 
the terror-weighted minds of the elk. No 
discipline, no love of young, could 
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Talking river to the entrance—but that 
day is not yet. . 

To this enchanted land the day follow- 
ing the “‘blow-down” came Mowitch, the 
herdmaster, following a track in the 
course of his great quest. 


IGHT had fallen when consciousness 
returned to the great elk after the 
stunning shock of the lightning-bolt. He 
awoke to find the woods wet and silent. 
What had become of his band he had not 
the slightest idea; all had disappeared in 
the wrack of the storm. Shaking with a 
strange weakness, he at last staggered to 
his feet and set off in search of them. 
Daylight revealed a changed world. 
The forest seemed to have been leveled as 
though by a giant hand. Great trees 
were uprooted or broken off short and 
lay sprawled in fearful tangles. Only by 
patiently circumnavigating these wind- 
falls, which stretched as far as the eye 
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It passed close to farms which Mowitch 
had always avoided; it traversed broken 
country which, in his old days of glory, 
he had scorned because of the scarcity of 
food. By and by he discovered the going 
to be easier; he was leaving the “‘blow- 
down” region and entering a more moun- 
tainous country. At dusk he came to 
the Valley o’ God and stopped at the 
swift, coldly-clear river to drink. 

The trail led on until the herdmaster 
was passing through the gigantic gate 
which offered the only means of access to 
the great basin. He knew now that he 
was in a land that, strangely enough, he 
had never seen before. Even then, so 
poignant was his loneliness for the herd 
that he would have turned back, believing 
he surely would not find them here, if the 
single track had not lured him on. 

Night dropped like a falling curtain in 
the walled-in valley, but with going easier, 
and strengthened by unusually toothseme 
grass to be cropped everywhere 
here, he went on. Half an hour 





hold them now. In all directions 





they fled, madly, without reason, 
from some horrible fate that lay 
just behind. Mothers trampled on 
their own calves in that last panic; 
yearlings blindly smashed into wind- 
falls—and some of them drove 
through, while others, with piteous 
bawls of agony, dropped, a leg 
broken, then hobbled on again. 

All but Mowitch. He lay 
sprawled oddly a few feet from 
the base of the tree, moveless, 
unconscious of the havoc that was 
being wrought all about by the 
gods of destruction. Hemmed in 
by the others, he had been unable to 
plunge away as they did when the 
lightning struck the tree. 


HE Valley o’ God, as a poetic 
beholder once named it, is an 





Worlds 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


There is too much laughter 
On this old earth 

To fear what comes hereafter, 
Too much honest mirth! 

How can we dread the next world, 
As others say we should, 


Who’ve found the only world we know 


So good, so good! 


later he came to the end of his chase. 

With the elk scent growing 
stronger—indeed, he knew he was 
very near now—he stopped at last 
and sent the echoes leaping be- 
tween the valley walls with a 
bugle-like summons, a stentorian 
though not unmusical note. Ordi- 
narily, only during the love-moon 
of fall would the bull have given 
voice, but this was an extraordinary 
occasion. 

Immediately he was answered 
by plaintive bawls of delight, and 
an elk calf, who had miraculously 
escaped the catastrophe that had 
all but wiped out the band, came 
running toward him from an alder 
thicket. The calf hesitated when 
he glimpsed the bulk of the giant 
bull, but loneliness overcame his 

















Olympic garden with but one gate, 
where the Talking river, in the 
course of a few thousand years, patiently 
notched a sandstone cliff that at last 
collapsed. Prior to that time the stream 
had boiled its turbulent way between 
precipitous walls, a narrow passage; but 
with the falling of the cliff a wider path of 
ingress and egress was created, until now 
the entrance was half a mile across, 
divided by the river. 

From the triple-toothed summit of 
Storm King, which bulks a sheer ten 
thousand feet above, the Valley o’ God 
appears as a gigantic elliptical bowl, per- 
haps five miles in length and two miles 
wide; a rather deep dish with a slot at one 
end marking the outflow of the river—a 
long-quenched volcanic crater, as ancient, 
perhaps, as those of the moon. Jagged 
peaks guard it from south, east and west, 
while the almost perpendicular shoulder 
of the mighty mountain looms protect- 
ingly on the north. Throughout the long 
summer days, when it is steeped in sun- 
shine, the interior of the bowl is painted 
with vivid splashes of color—red, blue, 
white and yellow mountain flowers, acres 
of them, against the somber green of the 
conifers. Through the center, like a vein 
of silver, runs the river, fed by hidden 
springs in the brown rocks. 

A peaceful spot that will remain peace- 
ful for years to come, for it is remote and 
sheltered from the advance of civilization. 
When a railroad feels its way up the 


could reach, did he make headway at all. 

The sun wheeled up hot in a sky 
washed clean of storm-clouds, and soon 
the drenched and broken wilderness was 
steaming under its rays. The herdmaster 
went on, threading his patient way with 
no particular destination in view. He 
was seeking companionship, convinced 
that some of the band had survived, and 
that his craft would lead him to them. 
Once more he would gather the remainder 
of what had once been many mighty herds; 
and somehow they would live and carry on. 

Before he had gone far he discovered 
that a new menace had been created. 
The leveling of the dense forests of dead 
trees had made forage doubly difficult to 
find. The ground was now covered with 
broken limbs and trunks. Famine, which 
ever rides in the wake of disaster, was 
abroad. A tremendous energy such as 
his required food in abundance, and by 
midafternoon he had learned that a lean 
season, such as he scarcely knew in winter, 
was at hand. 

But, nevertheless, he found what he 
sought—a track! 

His nose told him that an elk had passed 
that way not long before, and the herd * 
instinct warmed in his veins as he struck 
a brisker pace. On and on it went for 
mile after mile, and although its maker 
seemed to be wandering, there was, 
however, a definite direction to the trail. 


trepidation and he trotted forward 
and rubbed his warm little body 
against the thick legs of the herdmaster. 

A strange light glowed in the big bull’s 
eyes. He blew a great breath of approval 
on the calf, and then fell to licking the 
youngster’s neck with long strokes of his 
rough tongue. The delighted calf, con- 
tent despite the fact that he was hungry 
for milk and yearned for his mother, stood 
rolling his eyes. Here was protection, 
companionship; moreover, the calf knew 
he was receiving homage where in the past 
he would scarce have been noticed by the 
mighty ruler of the herd. When Mowitch, 
recovéring his dignity some ten minutes 
later, turned away for food and water, the 
calf, cropping the grass as the big bull did, 
followed his new champion contentedly. 

Yet five days later the herdmaster 
passed out of the Valley o’ God, while the 
calf remained behind. 


ERHAPS in the back of the herd- 

master’s brain, implanted there during 
the acquisition of the wisdom of years, 
there grew an idea. Though the calf was 
a companion, he was yet a calf, while 
somewhere out in that stricken land which 
had once been the home range were the 
other members of the herd, if any of them 
lived. It was not in nature that the herd- 
master should remain here in safety and 
content without an effort to find them and 
weld them once more into a band. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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SOIL MATES 


N no wise was it disloyalty to 

Belle, this scheme of his. To 

Rutgers’ way of thinking it was 

the highest type of loyalty. 
Answering that subtle discontent in 
her, to which she had never again 
referred, he had given up his 
seniority on the Herald and had bought 
a little new ten acres up-valley, where the 
Santiam flows into the Willamette, near 
Santiam City. It had cost most of his 
savings, and it was sen- 
timent instead of sense 
for a married man to 
change trades while on 
the dangerous journey of 
young love. But Belle’s 
wishes came first. She 
should have her whirl at 
this little-lander game. 

And he would help her 
get it out of her system. 
He would hasten the 
cure, and thereby do 
their mutual happiness a 
service. 

A month before, Rut- 
gers had been happy at 
his machine in the shop. 
He remembered the day 
when Belle had first 
spoken of her plan. 
Things went smoothly 
at the shop. He enjoyed 
the work. The day was 
short. 

He remembered com- 
ing to the exact last 
line of “‘Fireside Fables,” 
kid feature stuff for the 
first run in the Herald 
the next day, sending in 
that line and pulling his 
switch as the foreman 
of the composing-room 
bellowed “Time!” He 
was half-way to the sink 
before the motor of his 
machine gave its last 
buzz and expired, for 
Rutgers was alive and 
anxious to get out of the 
building and to reach 
home. 

Not that Rutgers dis- 
liked the grind. He 
came to work at morn- 
ing just as gladly as he 
went from work at 
evening. It was not that 
the work made him 
weary. It was just that 
it was monotonous. And, 
having good reason to 
rush away home, he rushed. 

In the elevator he noticed Peterman. 
Peterman was still young, and shouldn’t 
look that way. But Peterman did. 
Peterman leaned against the cage, and 
from his head to his feet he slopped down- 
ward. He seemed inert from exhaustion 
—all but his driven eyes. They were 
strained eyes, from facing an incandescent 
all day; but they leaped here and there at 
each little sound in the elevator cage. 
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“How goes it, Peterman? You look 
flabbergasted,” said Rutgers. 
“T am,” replied Peterman slowly in 


monotone. “It’s the grind. Too much 


wit aie 





There was a bed, Belle'’s throne, and Belle, white but smiling 


grind takes the edge off a sharp axe.” 

Rutgers laughed. Forty-two hours a 
week tipped back in a chair! 

As he waited for a car bound across the 
Willamette, Rutgers felt in his pocket. 
The theatre tickets were there. A florist’s 
window gave him an additional idea. He 
had a big bouquet of gorgeous blossoms 
and Oregon grape—he knew not what the 
flowers were—wrapped heavily, so that 
they looked like a respectable bundle of 


meat. Then he chanced to see a 
miniature little fir tree in the litter 
behind the counter. 
“How much?” said Rutgers. 
“That? Oh, you can have that. 
It came as packing round some- 
thing.” 

“TI want to pay,” said Rutgers, laying 
down a dollar. 

“T see,” said the florist, recognizing the 
young unmarried symptoms in Rutgers. 
He kept the dollar. He 
would have been doubly 
surprised to learn that 
the object of these gifts 
was Rutger’s lawfully 
wedded wife, who had 
been his lawfully wedded 


wife for quite three 
months. Few _ three- 
months’ husbands still 


bought bouquets from 
the florist—at least to 
carry home. 

It was just as Rut- 
gers had suspected when 
he first spied the little 
fir tree. Belle was more 
enamored of the simple 
modest evergreen than 
of the flaming hothouse 
blossoms. It needed a 
close observer to dis- 
cover this, for Belle 
loved anything her hus- 
band’s love brought 
home to her. But never 
was a closer observer 
than Rutgers in the 
case of his wife. He 
was still learning things 
about this wife of his. 

She fixed the flowers 
in her best vase and 
propped up the tiny tree 
on the table. Rutgers 
noticed her fingers lin- 
gering over the fir 
needles and her nostrils 
widening at the resinous 


odor of them. The brac- 
ing pungence of the 
evergreen filled the 


room, overcoming the 
cloying perfume of the 
flaming flowers. 

They went to see 
‘Down on the Farm,” 
and each with the other 
agreed that in spite of 
the rotten acting it was 
a fineshow. Afterward, 
when they had threaded 
their way home past half 
a hundred other young families, Belle 
sprang her little surprise; and she in 
her turn closely watched her husband 
to see how he would take it. 

“Robert,” said Belle, ‘do you like to 
live in town?” 
““Guess so. 
liking or disliking it.” 


Never spent much time 
Belle’s fingers 


explored a frond of the baby tree. 
‘This little green thing is the only piece 
of outdoors we’ve got.” 
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“There’s the park,” said Robert. 
“Beautiful shrubbery, lawns an’ things, 
all trimmed and clean.” 

“That’s just it!”’ Belle cried rebelliously. 
“Tf I were to turn over a spadeful of the 
nice brown earth down there, they’d 
arrest me. Besides—” 

“What?” asked Rutgers, wide. awake 
to the fact that something impended. 

“We can’t get on here. All our lives— 
just a teeny flat and a little bank account. 
It would go so fast if we—if anything—” 

“It’s better than any of these small 
businesses,” defended Rutgers. “I make 
more than a dollar an hour, an’ no worries. 
One day I’ll be foreman of the battery.” 

“Robert, how much does the foreman 

et?” 

“Dollar and a half,” admitted Rutgers. 

Seeing how he took the matter, Belle 
crumpled up the real estate clipping she 
had been twisting in her fingers and left 
the modest little fir tree, and came to 
Rutgers’ arms. 





NTIL he went to Crookshank’s to 

buy a cow, he was unable to foretell 
just how the whirl would end up. He was 
sometimes afraid that a miracle would 
happen and that farming on ten rich acres, 
like these in the Santiam bottom, might 
pay. But after he had listened a while to 
old Crookshank, which he could not help, 
since no one ever had devised a means of 
damming Crookshank’s flow of noise, the 
great scheme fell whole and perfect into 
Rutgers’ mind. The thing was flawless. 

“Juiceberries? Juiceberries? Seven- 
teen boiled owls!” cackled Crookshank. 
“If thev’s anybody you hate like pizen, 
anybody’s done you yallow dirt, anybody 
that’s a low-down, mud-crawlin’, stinkin’ 
skunk, just advise him to set out juice- 
berries. They’re raisin’ juiceberries in 
hell now, I hear. 

“Why, looka my land here. Best land 
in the state of Oregon. Some white- 
collar nut come through makin’ speeches 
about juiceberries. Lot of us little nuts 
fell fer him. Set out juiceberries. Slaved 
over ’em, tended ’em, nursed ’em, druv 
the greydiggers out, built a fence round 
the place on account of ’em. Raised six 
tons to the acre—sixty tons on the slope 
there. Picked ’em, hirin’ all the chits in 
the neighborhood—took ’em to town an’ 
ast these city people to buy ’em, as the 
white-collar nut said they was crazy for 
"em. Sell ’em? Yes—at two cents a 
pound!” 

At which terrible climax Crookshank 
paused for effect. The old webfoot was 
busy in the momentary lull lining up 
choice new invective with which to con- 
tinue. 

“Two cents a pound. Drat a dawg, 
anyway! Two cents a pound. Paid my 
pickers, an’ that’s all. Say, ye aint run 
across a white-collar nut, have you, with 
one of these high slopin’ hoods instead of 
a fotehead, an’ a breezy sort 0’ body? 
White hands, an’ all? Drat a dawg! 
Wisht you had.” 

*You’ve quit the business?” 

“Quit it cold. Plowed ’em up. Every- 
body hereabouts did. Hunger strike all 
summer raisin’ ’em, an’ had to mortgage 
the farm in the fall to buy grub. They’s 
one nut over below you still raisin’ em an’ 
settin’ new ones out. He’s one of these 


gallybos that lets a dawg bite ’im twicet 
before he runs. 


Say, they was more 
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crime, petty larceny, divorces an’ murder 
in this neckowoods after that juiceberry 
year than in all known hist’ry. Durin’ 
the war some one started a rumor that the 
juiceberry was made in Germ’ny. Every 
able-bodied man, woman an’ child here- 
abouts jined up.” 

Crookshank gathered breath, and Rut- 
gers moved toward the gate. 

“Ef you want to pick a fight, just men- 
tion juiceberries,” shouted Crookshank, 
‘fan’ ef she won’t let down her milk, bite 
’er tail, like I said. She’s used to it.” 

As he led Floradora home, Rutgers had 
plenty of time in which to consider his 
scheme. It was then that the question 
of loyalty occurred to him. In a sense 
it would be double-crossing Belle. He 
would know in advance that they were 
bound to fail. But—they were bound to 
fail anyway. The sooner the better. An 
office man could not make good on ten 
acres. He resolved to mislead Belle. He 
would plant a crop that he knew would 
bankrupt them, but which would cure 
Belle of her love for the simple, hard life; 
which would bring her back to him and to 
happiness. 


**EJOW do you strain milk, Robert? 
Have you decided what we shall 
raise?” 

“Through your sweet fingers, I guess. 
No, I don’t know, exactly. There’s quite 
a berry craze hereabouts. Small fruits, 
big profits, an’ all that. Get eight to ten 
cents a pound, ten tons per acre. A 
fellow up the river is putting out a lot 
more juiceberries. Suppose we go up 
tomorrow and talk to him?” 

“Oh, lovely! Robert, this is more milk 
at one milking than we could afford in a 
week in town.” 

The young nut up the river was a juice- 
berry enthusiast, and he neglected to 
touch upon the failures of other years. 
“Take care of em, and you can grow ten 
tons,” hesaid. “Ought to clear a hundred 
dollars a ton, after picking—thousand 
dollars an acre.” 

Ought to, thought Robert. 
don’t. 

The long, wired rows were trim and 
beautiful. Not a weed grew in the aisles. 
The soil was brown and warm, the vines 
green and sparkling. In dwindling per- 
spective the rows swept away. 

“They are beautiful, beautiful,” mur- 
mured Belle. 

“Yes,” agreed Rutgers, “beautiful, all 
right.” 

There were busy weeks and months 
after the greening, hopeful juiceberry 
plants arrived on the Rutgers’ ten acres. 
Post-driving and wiring, steering the little 
hand-tractor, trimming and training the 
vines—spring melted away, and blossoms 
appeared on the juiceberry plants. 

Belle worked much with Rutgers in the 
berry rows. 

“Just think,” said Belle. “If juice- 
berries will produce a thousand dollars 
an acre, next year we can hire this work 
done.” 

“We only get half a crop the first year,” 
reminded Rutgers. 

“T know; but 


But you 


that would be five 


thousand. Of course they won’t do quite” 


as much as they say. But even at that— 
it will be better than the shop, won’t it, 
Robert?” 

“T hope to tell you,” responded the 
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young man, and he wished that it would; 
for Belle’s gladness, in the light of what 
was to follow, cut him. 

They bought carriers and crates and 
tickets, and lined up a host of pickers that 
included all the girls of the neighborhood. 

hen came the crash. Their money 
was gone, their berries were ripe—and 
Rutgers went to town to arrange for 
selling them. 

“From what they tell me,” he said, 
with desperate assurance at the lie, “we 
ought to get at least eight cents. I’ll hold 
out for ten, if there’s any chance of getting 
it. 

“Ten would be so much better,” agreed 
Belle. “You’ve worked so hard.” 

So Rutgers, keen and brown and hard 
from his work, rode to town with a lean 
hard pony beneath him, the winey air in 
his nostrils, and a heartbreaking job upon 
his hands. 


HE season was done. Their berries 

were sold—all that had not rotted for 
want of buyers. Their money was in; 
their bills paid. They had left a profit not 
of ten thousand dollars, but of two hun- 
dred dollars. They had nothing else to 
sell. And before them was a year, until 
they could grow something else to sell. 

Weeks sped, while automatically they 
walked in the ruins of their—of her dream. 
Robert essayed cheer. He played antics. 
He tried to draw his Belle out of the haze 
of disillusionment that bound her up 
within itself. The time would come when 
he must tell her they had no choice but to 
leave the farm. When he had drawn her 
out of her collapse, into lovelier vistas, 
then he would tell her, and she would 
agree. What else could they do? And 
when she was happy again, her ill-chosen 
desire for the cruel soil would be gone 
forever. She would be prouder than 
before of the skill that lay in his fingers, 
and he would be happy working for her, 
his dear dependent. 

Tacitly, through late summer, they did 
not talk farm. They went about quietly, 
he almost shyly and, queerly, ashamed of 
the good news in his heart that he could 
not yet share with her. But the time 
came. He saw that Belle had scraped the 
last bit of flour from the bin. They must 
break into the two hundred dollars. 

And still he would have delayed. Belle 
troubled him. She had failed to come 
through into the cheeriness he had tried 
by playfulness to coax her into. Yet not 
for a moment did he doubt her. When 
he had told her of his plan, she would 
clasp her hands and again take hold of 
life—of love. 

This summer they had not had time for 
love. There had been no evenings out— 
they had been too tired for that. Now as 
he took her hand and led her into the 
meadows, he was aware that the night was 
tender. Up from the Santiam the cooling 
fogs stole, wraith-like, upon their ghostly 
errands. They chose the ancient paths of 
ancient fogs—along the swales in narrow 
columns, over the crests of knolls— 
leaving behind a fresh, damp trail. A 
half-dozen columns of them converged in 
the berry patch, and there held ghostly 
seance. 

Robert and Belle sat under a limitless, 
busy sky, while the wonder of night went 
on about them and the gray columns from 
the Santiam stole by on either side. He 
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This was the final blow to her. 


still staring away, but now through misty eyes 


took his wife into his arms, and all his old 
adoration welled up to overwhelm him. 
She was still worn from the racket with 
the juiceberries. Her face was thin, and 
untellably sweet. 

“We’ve got to go back, Belle,” he 
managed to say. “I can pick type better 
than I can pick berries; pull down pay 
out of the boss better than I can pull down 
milk out of a cow. I| aint made for this 
work—eacnh to his trade, you know. And 
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He felt as if he were the executioner. 


I can’t see you slavin’ over the berries, 


either. Peterman writes they’re short- 
handed at the shop.” Belle did not 
speak. She was looking away into the 
nebulous mystery of night, to where the 
gray mists hung over the breathing berry 
vines. With pounding heart and caught 
throat Rutgers watched her face in the 
dark. This was the final blow to her. He 
watched her under the blow. He felt as 
if he were the executioner. Yet he was 


“You can go, 


™ said Belle dully, 


not. It was the land, the berries, the whole 
impossibi lity of living upon ten acres. 

“Let’s go right away, Belle,’ Robert 
pressed gently. Belle would not be stub- 
born; she never was stubborn. But there 
were some depths in her he did not fully 
know. He saw them indicated in her 
strong feeling for the soil, in her devotion 
to the farmscape, with its gentle lines of 
fencerows and its sleepy old hills witb 
brush patchwork on them. 
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“You can go,” said Belle dully, still 
staring away, but now through misty 
eyes. “I’m not going.” — 

“You're not going?” cried Robert. He 
felt his hair rising. He could not grasp all 
that the words meant, yet their portent 
dumbfounded him. 

Belle rose; Robert followed, and they 
walked toward the cottage. 

“You go, Robert. You wish it. I must 
stay, for a while; I must. Oh, don’t you 
see? Please—” 


IS job waited. He had written the 

secretary of the union and the chair- 
man of the chapel. Operators were 
scarce. The union had hamstrung the 
employers; asked a higher contract, 
mediated, refused the mediation award, 
and on threat of twenty-four hours notice 
had signed up the print-shops on a new 
and higher scale. Day operators now 
drew fifty-five dollars for a forty-two hour 
week. Rutgers would make money. 

After the brief night, Robert did not 
raise the question agzin with Belle. It 
was momentous, calamitous; but it was 
settled. His pride and their pressing need 
hurried him off to Portland. 

Every other week he sent her his check. 
Every other week he kept his check for 
his own needs. ‘These needs were simple, 
yet costly. His checks, fattened with 
overtime, often were double the scale. 
Yet living alone, and eating out, he could 
not seem to save. A lonesome man spends 
money. 

Once he went to see Belle. The fall 
rains had been late, and the countryside 
was much as he had seen it last—gray 
stubble, dying vines. Belle had been 
alone for two months. Yet she was not 
alone. 

“T have a girl,” she told him when he 
protested at her isolation. In the kitchen 
was a plump neighbor girl. What couldn’t 
a woman do with a little money! 

Robert went back to Portland alone. 
She had said again, “I can’t go away yet, 
Robert.” Then she had clung to him, and 
kept with him every moment, and stood 
on the station platform until he no longer 
could see her from the car window. 

And he took back with him a shy con- 
fession from her that lay warmly on his 
young heart— 

Belle! He did not regret his scheme— 
the juiceberries he haa planted with fore- 
knowledge of failure. He did not mind 
that their savings were gone. He had 
done this thing to win back Belle. Soon 
she would come to him; soon—then again 
they would be happy. 

After he began to grow soft and pasty 
in his chair, Robert discovered that the 
job at the machine irked him. A hundred 
annoyances set him on edge during the 
shift, so that he was unstrung when time 
was called. Never before had these things 
fretted him. Obviously it was because he 
lacked Belle. 

Having idle evening hours, the union, 
which was busy furthering its diverse 
interests, pressed him into use. He found 
himself on a dozen committees. On the 
scale committee he went through night 
sessions with worried publishers who 
barked at him as if he were a vandal 
hound. What do you mean by these 
demands? they barked. Why. he soothed 
them, the high cost of living—High cost of 
loafing, they raved, adding that he made 
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more money than they. Rutgers departed 
wearily from such conferences, going to 
his lonely room. 

‘hen the president of the union noted 
his way of winning people, and Robert 
was coerced into becoming chairman of 
the chapel in the Herald office. Every 
grievance of the hundred printers between 
themselves, between them and the fore- 
man, the superintendent, the manager, 
the editors and the publisher came before 
his protracted chapel sessions. Over 
union law he poured, and justice he dis- 
pensed that made some men his slaves and 
many his enemies. He grew belligerent 
at the belligerency of his fellow-workers. 
Fighting on every pretext, within the 
union and without. And in the days 
before Rutgers had come close to softly 
rambling fencerows and patchwork hills, 
these things had not got into him. 

He kept order during a chapel meeting 
that lasted far into the night. He kept 
order, while over and over the faces of 
printers popped up, demanding to be 
heard, fighting forever over trivial shreds 
and bones like dogs in an alley. Rutgers 
was driven to close the session, and to go 
home, cursing the pack of wolves. 

He sat in his room, reading Belle’s last 
letter. She mentioned many things, but 
not the farm. Most of all she mentioned 
Robert, and—her near time, and then a 
time when they would all be together. 
And he thought she hoped, all through 
her words, that he would come back to the 
little farm. 

Robert thrilled when she spoke of her- 
self. But he could not go back. His 
being cried out for her; but he knew she 
could not be reconciled to him until she 
had made the decision herself. And that 
would be soon; this her letters showed. 

He went to bed happily. 


INTER was gone; spring fast ripened. 

The shop was oppressive. The 
winey air called. Through desolation, 
Robert had given in. He had decided to 
go back—for a month. This, he told 
himself, would allow him to become re- 
freshed again. Then Belle would, beyond 
doubt, return with him. 

His scheme had been flawless, and he 
was glad, now that it was winning. It had 
been wholly out of his great love for Belle. 
It had resulted in trials, but it would 
bring them again into the paths where he 
was proficient and able to make her 
happy. It had been for the best. 

Then, while he packed his grip, her 
letter came. His hand trembled as he 
held the envelope. By some husband’s 
intuition he knew what it was. He stood 
in the center of his room and opened it 
almost tenderly. 


Robert. I need you. Belle. 


He loved her for each word. He had 
been going anyway, at the same hour. 
Now he need not tell her of that. Her 
call saved his face, if he wanted to save 
it. He decided to tell her. 

The train sailed smoothly. It verily 
flew through space. No more care-worn 
faces, no slouching on his spine before the 
keyboard, no chapel rows—for a month. 
The world was gladsome and fair. 

As he left the train, spring night, mys- 
terious as fall night but fuller of ineffable 
promise, stole down. A man pounced on 
him. It was old Crookshank, and his 
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forty-horsepower tongue was hitting on 
all four. 

“Hurry, man! Waitin’ for ye. Great 
night. Jump in. Be home ina jiffy. She’s 
doin’ fine. My woman’s there. Drat 
a dawg! Git along, Bones. Lazy old 
mare— 

The fields seemed strange. They were 
not in oats and hay, as last year. Long 
rows, over which the fog hung, were 
apparent in the darkness. A _ hulking 
new building scurried by. 

“What was that?” asked Robert. 

“That? The new cannery. Some 
white-collar nut built it. Make money 
by the basketful for us farmers, he says. 
Ick, ick, Bones. Mare’s gettin’ old fas- 
tern me. Got a car, but can’t run it. 
Drat a dawg—” 

Robert bounded up his—her steps. 
Neighbor women greeted him. Odor of 
lysol hung in the air. Mrs. Crookshank 
waddled with him to a door, softly thrust 
him in. There was a bed, Belle’s throne, 
and Belle, white but smiling—a tiny 
bundle on her arm. 


Robert’s arms were hungry. The room, | 





the world, whirled round him, like the 
whirling star-wheels of his machine— 
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Wil the dawn, Belle slept. But not 


Robert. Sleep was far from him. 

He was not over the wonder of it—his 
wife, his son— 

He wandered outdoors and into the 

little barn. Feed was there—wheat in a 


bin, for Belle’s chickens. Robert plunged 

his hand deep into the grain. He crossed | 
and recrossed the stable, and came back | 
to it from the chicken-house; and each | 


time he passed he ran his hand down into 
the grain and moved his fingers among it. 
And it seemed natural. 


—— 


There was about © 


the act a sensation as powerful as it was | 
quiet. And again and again Robert came | 
to the bin and stirred his hand lovingly 
among the hard little kernels, each of 


all the millions a faithful tiny bomb of 
strength and energy— of Life. 

He thought! “I’d like to do that every 
day, early each morning. If a fellow 
could only make a decent living here—”’ 

Crookshank walked with him to the 
berry patch. The rows were trimmed up; 


the earth was cultivated and weedless. | 


Robert stopped at the sight. 


“Some patch, hey?” boomed Crook-| 


shank. “You hit it right. They’re worth 


ten thousand dollars, those berries, in| 
New cannery contractin’ for| 


six weeks. 
"em. Ten cents a pound, ten-year con- 
tracts. Got a world market. 
blowouts in the big magazines. 
collar city nuts crazy over juiceberry 
. T a ’ be 
jam. Never had a chancet at ’em before. 


Drat a dawg! You’re lucky. Got in at/ 
Had a good trade—¥ 


the right time. 
stayed in town an’ sent home the mon. 
Wife spent it on the berries—kept ’em up. 
Best patch in Linn county. Better ’n 
mine. Drat a dawg! What can’t a 
woman do with a little dough?” 

Robert saw stars. He leaned against 


the anchor-post. His scheme had worked 


—only he, instead of Belle, was the victim. 

He walked among the long rows. The 
sleepy hills were round, brightening 
their breasts with gay green. A brush- 
grown fence wandered through a field of 
brilliant young grain. Robert must go to 
Belle. He felt he must go to her on his 
knees. 
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This brick and stucco dormitory at Lewistown was built by local subscriptions to a $75,000 stock company. 


re 








The building is 


paying for itself at the rate of five per cent a year. (Insert) Mrs. Grace S. White, House Director 


Dug outs and Dormitories 


Getting a High School Education on the Western Frontier 
at $18 a Month——Part Cash 


PHEIM is a one-street village 

of false-front stores and un- 

painted wooden houses. 

Round it the prairie rolls to 
the near horizon. The town is so small 
that the last census failed to mention it. 
The Canadian border is ten miles to the 
north; fifty-five miles to the south are the 
railroad and Glasgow, the county seat. 

Three boys and girls in 


By Leon Rowland 


and in the two largest rooms the first 
year of high school work was offered. The 
sixteen smaller rooms offered an oppor- 
tunity to the sons and daughters of the 
homesteaders raising wheat on the prairies. 


Montana boy whose summers have 
been spent on a cayuse “‘razzing” the 
stock and whose winters have gone 
into a prairie school house reached on 
the back of the same cayuse. The money 
problem is always present. When there 
has been a crop and the bottom hasn’t 
fallen out of the market, the long haul 
to the railroad has taken. most of the 
profit out of the wheat. To 
send a child to school in 





Opheim were ready for high 
school. So were two others 
who lived close by. ‘Close 
by” is not more than a dozen 
miles, in Montana. 

he picturesque days when 
the sale of a thousand beeves 
sent the children of the 
rancher to private schools in 
the East, had been followed 
by the era of the nester be- 
fore whose determination to 
establish a homestead on the 
prairie the old ranches had 
broken up. A third phase 
had come. Windbreaks of 
poplars had grown up about 
the prairie homes and scat- 





O you think you are ambitious? Do you 
believe that your lot is hard, that you are 
making great sacrifices for the sake of future 
accomplishment? Well, 
read this article. 


if you so_ believe, 
Learn about boys and girls 
who have never seen water run out of a faucet, 
who live in dugouts and dormitories, do their 
own cooking, washing and cleaning merely 
for the sake of a high school education. 
Far West will not lack leaders while it produces 


youngsters of this caliber. | —The Editors. 


town to pay out cash for 
board and lodging, was out 
of the question. 

Then: Opheim’s going to 
have a high school. Rooms 
will cost nothing; only meals. 

The boys and girls in the 
six hundred and forty-two 
square miles which compose 
the school district had found 
a way to gain an education. 
Produce from the ranches, 
meat, eggs, butter, could be 
brought in and exchanged 
for meals. 

A matron was engaged. 
The building was already 


The 








tered country school houses 
were no longer sufficient. 
The high school nearest to Opheim was 
in Glasgow, fifty-five miles away. Never- 
theless those five youngsters must have 
a high school education. So an unused 
wooden building intended for a hotel was 
rented by the Opheim school district 





Picture a prairie home with a cotton- 
wood windbreak or a cluster of ranch 
buildings in a crevice in the prairie, with 
the nearest water perhaps on a neigh- 
bor’s ranch and the nearest neighbor half 
a day’s ride away. Imagine yourself a 





under lease. No charge was 
made for room rent. Actual 
cost of meals was divided among the dor- 
mitory residents. That first year they paid 
from twelve to sixteen dollars a month, 
an average of eighteen cents a meal. 
hat was only a start. The cost of 
operating a dormitory, even a converted 
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wooden hotel in a prairie town, could not 
be held down to nothing. The young 
residents of the dormitory quite promptly 
realized that their athly bills were to 
be the pro-rated cost and they found a 
way to hold that cost close to nothing. 

EL. O. Dohlen, who holds the double 
office of superintendent of schools and 
clerk of the school board, told the story: 

“The dormitory boys carry coal, kind- 
ling, water and ashes and do the other 
things about the building. They get no 
pay for it, and expect none. They 
take turns, week by week, at the 
kitchen chores. 

“The girls likewise take week- 
by-week turns at washing 
dishes, helping with the cook- 
ing, waiting on tables and 
sweeping, on a similar wage- 
less basis. 

“Saturday a general house 
cleaning takes place. It is 
done under the supervision 
of the matron. Those who 
want to can do their own laun- 
dry work. Codperation is not 
unusual; a girl does ironing for 
a boy who carries her water and 
heats it. 

“The system just grew. The situation 
called for it and we found the boys and 
girls working out what had not had time 
to become a problem. The strong fiber 
and the common sense of the boys and 
girls from the ranch homes enabled them 
to meet all difficulties and conquer them.” 

Janitor work in the school rooms is, 
however, on a different basis than in the 
dormitory. Rooms in the high school 
and the grade school are “contracted’’ to 
the boys at eight dollars a month, for 
which each “contractor” sweeps his class 
room, carries ashes from the stove and 
starts the fire early. 


Finding a Way 


The school district of six hundred and 
forty-two square miles is estimated to 
have a population ‘of nineteen hundred. 
Four villages in it—Opheim, Glentana, 
Baylor and Avondale—have grade schools 
which send pupils to Opheim for high 
school work.’ Last year the high school 
enrollment was twenty-six and sixteen of 
those lived in the dormitory. 

Sumatra is a little southeast of the geo- 
graphical center of Montana. It has 
about 120 residents and is not even in- 
corporated, but it is the center of a school 
district thirty miles long and ten miles 
wide. 

Four years ago no law ex- 
isted in Montana which per- 
mitted issue’ of bonds to 
finance erection of a dormi- 
tory for a public school. 
Montana, with its immense 
distances, had, however, a 
statute which permitted rural 
districts to build “‘teacher- 
ages.” Bonds might, ‘simi- 
larly, be voted for a gym- 
nasium. 

Sumatra, therefore, like a 
score of other villages in wide- 
spread school districts, voted 
bonds for a “teacherage and 
gymnasium” and, thus in the 
lee of the law, erected a 
building providing not only 
quarters for its teachers and a 
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gymnasium but bedrooms for sixty-two 
boys and girls, a dining-room, kitchen 
and laundry. 

Five years ago Sumatra’s population of 
one hundred and twenty furnished five 
pupils to a high school. 

The “teacherage and gymnasium” 
was built for thirty thousand dollars and 
occupied in the fall of 1920. The high 








This dugout dormitory was built for two 

girls by their father and brother that they 

might attend high school at Broadus, 

forty-five miles from their Powder River 
ranch home 


school enrollment jumped to thirty-seven; 
last fall it was sixty-two, equal to half 
the population of the town. 

Five out of the enrollment of sixty- 
two lived in the village. Twelve moved in 
from ranches within a radius of thirty 
miles to live in the town during the school 
year. Forty-three were in Sumatra entirely 
because the dormitory was there. 

Sumatra’s solution of the living cost 
problem was similar to Opheim’s. The 
dormitory is a two-story-and-basement 
wooden structure. Just outside the 
kitchen door the entrance to a root cellar 
yawns. It is big enough to contain a full 
winter’s supply of vegetables and every 
autumn is filled almost entirely with 
produce purchased from the fathers and 
mothers of pupils. 

“Half of our enrollment would not be 
able to attend if it were not for the dor- 
mitory,” declared Superintendent E. 





The “teacherage and gymnasium” at Sumatra, which also housed 
forty-two pupils, eight of whom came from prairie homes 


more than a hundred miles distant 
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Peterson. “Sumatra is too small to fur- 
nish living quarters fer any great number 
of outside families even were the ranchers 
able to move into town for the winter. 
“Because of poor crops many of the 
ranchers would be unable to send their 
children to any school where living ex- 
penses would be high. It is difficult for 
many families to bear the cost in Su- 
matra, even though our cost is kept at 
an absolute minimum. Many of them 
pay their children’s board with the prod- 
ucts from the farm. 
“In 1919-1920 the cost per meal 
averaged twelve cents. In 1921- 
1922 it was between thirteen 
and fourteen cents for each 
meal consumed by forty-two 
boys and girls who had de- 
veloped their appetites work- 
ing on the ranches and riding 
cow ponies on the range.” 
The interest on the thirty 
thousand dollars invested in 
the dormitory, the salary and 
meals of the matron, the salary 
of the janitor and the cost of 
electric lights and fuel are fa: 
from a loss to the school district. 
The school is more than compensated 
for these items by the additional appor- 
tionments from state and county fund: 
which accrue to it by reason of increased 
attendance. These apportionments in 
the school year of 1921-1922 totaled a 
little more than a hundred dollars for 
each of the students enrolled in the high 
school, a gain of about $4500 over what 
Sumatra high school would have received 
had it not drawn students from distant 
prairie homes. 


The First Dormitory 


Dining-room tables, benches, book 
racks, shelves, tables, and other articles 
were made by the boys in the manua! 
training department. Just as practical, 
from every point of view, is the planning 
of the work of the girls’ domestic science 
class so that instruction in bread making 
and cooking of pies, cookies and cakes 
furnishes bread, pies, cookies and cake: 
for the dormitory dining-room. 

Allowance for service in the dormitory 
done by dormitory residents is unknown 
at Sumatra, too. Fifteen-cent meals are 
possible because the boys and girls do all 
the work. 

Seven counties in Montana are each 
larger than Connecticut; twenty-eight 
are larger than Delaware; forty-seven of 
the fifty-four have a larger 
area each than Rhode Island. 

The first experiment in 
the establishment of a dormi- 
tory for high school students 
in the state was made by 
F. L. Cummings nine years 
ago when he was principal of 
the school at Kalispell. A 
residence was at first rented 


had been used as a business 
college was remodeled for « 
boys’ dormitory. The ex- 
periment was fairly successful! 
financially, but Mr. Cum- 
mings left Kalispell for Lewis- 
town; a bond issue was 
presented to the people at 
Kalispell and defeated; the 
‘(Continued on page 60) 


and later a building which. 
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I pick upa club. I say: “You hit my husband I knock you into the middle of next week” 


M7 


Me 








HOSS FAT 


O settle an argument about 
whether or not my new wool 
shirt should be “‘cooked” in 
hot suds and afterward rinsed 
in cold water, Minnie, the three-hun- 
dred-pound Piute Indian washer- 
woman, casually remarked: “I think 
maybe-so Father Kelly pretty good 
medicine man for white people.” 

“What, in the name of common sense,” 
! exclaimed, “has Father Kelly got to do 
with your spoiling my wool shirt?” 

“Oh,” she replied, without the faintest 
ripple of emotion disturbing that placid, 
philosophical countenance of hers, “‘while 
you talk crazy I think about something 
else.” 

So that was that. I came to my senses. 
! recalled how absolutely futile it is to 
argue with a woman. 

And Minnie was a woman. In spite of 
her dusky skin, her mountainous pro- 
portions and her rudimentary waist line 
she was a woman. I will go further. 
She was a female. For I am satisfied 
that the mental characteristics of that 
sex reach far back of humanity. 

I remember reading that a distin- 
guished explorer once came upon a clear- 
ing in. the midst of the central African 





By A. M. Van Deusen 


Author of: The Marriages of Minnie 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


jungle and found a company of lady apes 
sitting together in the open, all chattering 
to each other like mad, probably about 
their husbands, who were seen at the edge 
of the forest trying to pick up a cold meal 
of fruit and nuts for themselves. The 
traveler said the sight of this primitive 
tea party touched him strangely. It 
made him homesick for England. 

I used to doubt that yarn. But I was 
young then. As I grow older I realize— 
well, there is a certain something about it 
that stamps it true. It’s so full of human 
nature. 

As to the shirt, I had pointed out to 
Minnie what was certainly obvious, that 
I was of fair round dimensions and that a 
wool shirt shrunk by boiling to size 
thirteen and a quarter could be of no use 
whatever to me. 

She had countered by saying that a 
shirt was a shirt, and that the way to 
wash.a shirt was to “cook” it in hot soap- 


suds and then rinse it out clean in 
cold water. Toa masculine mind the 
logic might seem a trifle faulty, but 
it satished Minnie. 

Of course, a woman’s intuition 
always, and immediately, tells her the 
whole truth about any matter that 

comes up and you can’t expect her to yield 
to erroneous argument, even when that 
error is backed up by facts and logic. In 
a way I couldn’t blame her. 

But I threatened to have my shirts 
washed thereafter by a Chinaman. To 
this she calmly replied that I talked “all 
same like a husband that get tired, want 
to go away every time something go 
wrong in the wickiup.” Which somehow 
had a certain familiar Caucasian ring to it. 

Argument and threats proving useless, 
I decided to appeal to her better nature. 
I would touch the heart that must be 
beating somewhere inside that tremen- 
dous bulk. Emotion was the thing with 
which to sway women. 

I recounted to her one of the most 
pathetic recollections of my childhood in a 
Kansas village. Late one fall the wife of 
the town’s leading citizen bought some 
red flannel underwear for herself and 
immediately began to wash it in hot water 
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and rinse it in cold water, with the result 
that soon she was left with nothing but 
a necklace and a waistband between her 
and thirty-two degrees below zero: On 
Christmas eve she perished miserably. 

As a matter of fact, the woman didn’t 
die. She bought some new underwear and 
survived the winter. But I didn’t haggle 
with the truth. I wanted a strong 
emotional climax that would knock galley 
west this hot-water-wool-shirt complex 
that poisoned Minnie’s mind. 

I thought I had turned the trick. I 
thought I had moved Minnie almost to 
tears. I had hopes for that shirt of mine. 

But Minnie’s response was careless. 
“‘That’s too bad,” she said—and dropped 
my shirt into the scalding suds. “I think 
maybe-so Father Kelly pretty good medi- 
cine man for white people.” 

So I had been talking crazy, had I? 
Oh, well, the fat was in the fire now. I 
contented myself with telling her what 
the priest would do to her if he found out 
that she called him a medicine man. 

“Huh! Father Kelly no do nothing to 
me. Father Kelly like me. He say I’m 
awful smart woman. I call him medicine 
man because he talk to the spirits, then 
tell people what to do.” 

Why argue? She would be talking 
about husbands in a minute or two any- 
how. She hadn’t been able to get along 
with her first seven or eight husbands. 
In fact, she hadn’t been able to get along 
with any of her husbands until she learned 
to beat them up. 

“But I think Father Kelly no much 
good for Indians. He no sabe Indians. 
He get things all balled up. One time he 
lose me a good fat husband.” (Ah! hus- 
bands. I knewit.) ‘He make talk-talk- 
talk to Hoss Fat. Hoss Fat get con- 
verted, put in jail.” 

“Stop, you heathen! People don’t get 
put in jail for being converted. You 
mean ‘convicted’.”” 

“Convicted?” I no sabe ‘convicted.’ 
Hoss Fat get converted, put in jail.” 

“Very well, Igivein. But that’s a pecu- 
liar name for an Indian. I have known 
fat men to be called ‘hog fat,’ but never 
‘hoss fat.” What does it mean in English?” 

“Huh! Hoss Fat no Indian name. 
White name. When him little boy he 
hear a white man all time say, ‘Hoss Fat, 
Hoss Fat.’ He like that. He think that 
sound nice. He start to say, ‘Hoss Fat, 
Hoss Fat’ his self. Pretty quick the 
Indians all time call him Hoss Fat.” 

“Oh, Jehoshaphat. Now I know you’re 
a heathen. Didn’t you ever read the 
Bible when you went to the Indian school? 
Jehoshaphat was a big chief, ‘captain’ of 
all the Jews.” 

“Gee Hoss Fat? I don’t know. May- 
be-so. Maybe-no. That husband’s name 
Hoss Fat. Him no chief of nothing. One 
time he think he like to be boss of his 
wickiup. But I change his mind.” 

“Have it your own way. I’m sorry. | 
won’t interrupt you again. What hap- 
pened to Hoss Fat?” 

“Long time ago we have awful hard 
winter in Chuckawalla. Heap snow. 
Heap cold. No much grub. eas Fat 
almost starve to death. His wife Mary 
no could catch no work.” 

“T thought Hoss Fat was your husband.” 

“T no catch him yet. I no can talk if 
you all time talk-talk-talk yourself. You 
keep still. 
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“Hoss Fat say he don’t know what to 


do. Mary say: ‘You wait. Tomorrow I 
get a job sure.’ But tomorrow she no get 
that job. 


“T give them some grub, little bit. I 
no can spare much. I have a husband 
that eat good. I have seven children. 

“Mary make sagebrush tea all same like 
Piutes have to do long time ago, Some- 
times the Piutes no can catch no pine 
nuts, no grass seed, no jack rabbits, no 
nothing. When they have bad year like 
that before the white people come the 
poor Piutes have to make sagebrush tea. 
Then maybe-so they live till spring come. 
Maybe-no. Mary make that sagebrush 
tea but sagebrush tea no fill up much. 
Hoss Fat get awful skinny. 

“One day he go uptown, beg grub from 
the white people. But they all say him 
plenty good for work. They say, ‘You 
work, then you eat.’ He tell them his 
wife no could catch no work. They no 
listen. White people no have much 
money that winter. 

“After while he quit, start home. Then 
he meet Father Kelly. Father Kelly say, 
‘How you do, Hoss Fat?’ Hoss Fat say 
him pretty quick die, no have no grub 
five six days. 

“Father Kelly say, ‘That’s bad.’ He 
say: ‘I got lots of wood to chop. You 
chop that wood I give you a dollar a day. 
Then you eat big.’ 

“Hoss Fat feel fine. He tell Father 
Kelly he go right away quick get his wife 
to chop that wood. But Father Kelly 
say, ‘No.’ He say: ‘No good man let 
his wife chop wood. You chop that wood 
yourself.’ 

“Hoss Fat say him be good, be any- 
thing, if Father Kelly let Mary chop that 
wood. But Father Kelly say, ‘No.’ 

‘Hoss Fat no feel so good then. He go 
home. He don’t know what to do. 
Pretty tough all right. 

“Next morning he drink lots of sage- 
brush tea. That make him feel more 
hungry than before. He tell Mary he 
don’t know, maybe-so better for him to 
chop that wood than die.” 


INNIE stopped to lift the lid of the 

washing machine. I did not even 
glance into the steaming mess. I had for- 
gotten my shirt. I was busy reconstructing 
that scene in the wickiup, thinking how 
proud Mary must have been of Hoss Fat, 
picturing to myself how she threw her arms 
about his neck and whispered into his ear 
the Piute equivalent for ‘Darling!’ as she 
sent him forth to bring home the bacon. 
I could scarcely wait for Minnie to 
resume. Finally she went ahead with 
Mary’s reply. 

“Mary say: ‘You no chop that wood. 
You no do woman’s work. Co chop that 
wood you make everybody laugh at me, 
say I no can support my husband. You 
wait. Tomorrow I get a job sure.’ 

“Hoss Fat tell her he no can wait till 
tomorrow, he have to eat. He say he 
take that job. 

“Mary get awful mad. She talk-talk- 
talk. She get loco, crazy. She pick up a 
big knife, say, ‘You take that job I kill. 
you!’ Hoss Fat have to hit her, take that 
knife.” 

Never again, I resolved, would I try to 
figure out in advance how a Piute lady 
would meet a crisis. Like Father Kelly, 
the medicine man, I “no sabe Indians.” 
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“Then Hoss Fat go to Father Kelly’s 
house, eat a big breakfast, chop wood all 
day. Atnight Father Kelly give him two 
dollars, one dollar for that day, one dollar 
for next day. But Father Kelly feel 
scared. He say: ‘Maybe-so you gamble 
that two dollars. I go with you.’ He 
help Hoss Fat buy grub, lots of it, carry 
it home. They think that grub make 
Mary feel fine. 

“But Mary no feel fine. She get mad. 
She say to Father Kelly: ‘You bad man! 
You make my husband do woman’s work, 
chop wood. You make everybody laugh 
at me, say I no can support my husband. 
You go away. I no eat none of that 
grub.’ 

“Father Kelly say, ‘Women awful 
funny.’ Then he go home.” 

I could easily understand that poor 
medicine man’s bewilderment, but Minnie 
wasted no sympathy on him. 

“Next day Hoss Fat don’t know what 
to do. He tell Father Kelly maybe-so better 
he no chop no more wood, he feel bad. 

“Father Kelly say: ‘What for you feel 
bad? Good for men to work. Christian 
man no feel ashamed to chop wood.’ 

“Hoss Fat say him no Christian, feel 
pretty bad. 

“Then Father Kelly ask about Piute 
religion. Hoss Fat say if Piute men live 
good, no lie, no steal, no beat their wives 
except when they need it, they go to fine 
place when they die, kill Washoes all day, 
hunt, drink China gin, eat big. 

“Father Kelly ask Hoss Fat if he ever 
kill any Washoes. Hoss Fat say one time 
he almost kill one. He say: ‘But before 
I kill him that Washoe wake up. I think 
pretty good if I kill that Washoe, not so 
good if he kill me. So I no kill him.’ 

“Father Kelly say, ‘“That’s good.’ 
Then he make long talk-talk-talk. He 
say: ‘Christian heaven more better. 
No kill. No fight. No have to eat. 
Everybody happy, play the harp all day.’ 

“Hoss Fat say he think he like that 
heaven fine. He say he like to play the 
harp. He say he play the jews’ harp, play 
the mouth harp, both good, not all day, 
but two three hours. He think maybe-so 
he learn to play all day and no get tired if 
he work hard. He say he try. 

“After Hoss Fat get converted he feel 
better. But Mary no get converted. 
She feel heap bad. 

“Mary nosick. Arms good. Legs good. 
Inside good. Nothing wrong except she 
think-think-think with her head. Awful 
bad for women to think with their heads. 
It make them sick. It make Mary awful 
sick. She all time think everybody laugh 
at her, say she no can support her hus- 
band. Nobody laugh. They feel sorry. 
But she no believe that. 

“She tell Hoss Fat if he no quit that 
job she die. Hoss Fat say if he quit that 
job they both die sure, no can eat. 

“She say: ‘Younowoman. You nodo 
woman’s work. You Piute warrior. 
Warrior’s job to kill people. You kill 
that China wash-laundry man. Then I 
catch plenty wash work.’ 

“T don’t know. Pretty good for Mary 
to get some wash work. But maybe-so 
bad to kill that China wash-laundry man. 
Maybe-no. Him no white, no red, no 
belong in Nevada. I don’t know. What 
you think?” 

“T think it was wrong,” I answered. 
“Mary ought to have been ashamed of 
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All day he set in the wickiup, play the jews’ harp. That music sound awful bad 








herself for trying to make her husband 
kill that Chinaman—or any other China- 
man. A Chinaman knows how to wash a 
wool shirt without—”’ 

“Huh! Spit on it when he iron!” 

“shrinking it. What did Hoss Fat 
do?” 

“Oh, him just like all men, talk big, 
do nothing. He say him scared to kill 
that China wash-laundry man, say him 
get pinched. 

“‘Mary say, ‘You heap big coward!’ 

“Hoss Fat no like to be called a coward. 
He no like to get pinched. He no like 
Mary to die. He don’t know what to do. 
Pretty tough all right. 

“He talk to Father Kelly. Father 
Kelly think Mary no die. He think Mary 
eat some, little bit, when Hoss Fat not 
home. He say: ‘Hoss Fat, you live good. 
If Mary die you see her again.’ 

“That make Hoss Fat feel better. But 
it no help Mary. She get more bad. 

“Father Kelly tell Hoss Fat to make 
present to Good Spirit, pray hard, then 
maybe-so Mary no die. 

“Hoss Fat say: ‘Allright. I give you 
a dollar for present. But you no give that 
dollar to Good Spirit. You all time say 
Good Spirit do everything good. He no 
can do no more for a dollar. You give 
that dollar to Bad Spirit. Then maybe-so 
Bad Spirit no make Mar 

“Father Kelly say: 
Christian yet, Hoss Fat. 


a 
Vou a no very good 
You no sabe.’ 


“T don’t know. I guess Father Kelly 
pretty good medicine man, know his 
business. But Hoss Fat pretty smart too. 
I think maybe-so him right about that 
present. Every day Mary get more sick. 
If Father Kelly give that present to Bad 
Spirit you think Mary get well?” 

“How should I know?” I protested. 
“I’m no medicine man. I’m just the 
unfortunate owner of a wool shirt that 
by this time is three sizes too small for 

“Huh! 


You talk too much about that 
wool shirt. 


You don’t know nothing 
about that wool shirt. But I like to know 
about that present. I don’t know. He 
don’t know. You don’t know. Pretty 
tough all right. 

“Finally Mary get awful bad. She 
talk loco, crazy. She say to Hoss Fat: 
‘You no warrior. Maybe-so you pretty 
good hunter. You kill a deer. Then we 
have meat. Then you no have to chop 
wood. Then nobody laugh at me. Then 


I get well.’ 
“Hoss Fat say: ‘No deer in Chucka- 
But tomor- 


walla. I no can kill a deer. 
row I work hard, maybe-so I dig up a 
ground squirrel.’ 

“Next day he no chop wood. He go 
out in the hills. But the ground awful 
hard, froze. He no can dig at all. At 
night though he take home lots of meat. 

“Mary say, ‘You kill a deer?” 

“He say, ‘I kill a burro, baby burro.’ 





“Mary say, ‘Burro pretty good,’ and 
she eat lots. 

“Next morning she feel better. She 
say: ‘We got lots of meat. We go to 
Rattlesnake creek. Nobody laugh at me 
there.’ Hoss Fat say they no can go, 
Mary too sick to carry things. Mary say: 
“You pretty good woman. You do 
woman’s work. You take everything.’ 

“Hoss Fat take everything they got, 
put it on his back, start for Rattlesnake 
creek. Mary follow him along behind. I 
try to stop them but I no can do. 

“T think lots about them two three 
days. Then I have trouble myself. One 
night I come home, find all my grub gone. 
I ask my husband. He say: ‘Minnie, I 
gamble that grub. Better you go uptown 
get some more grub. hen we have 
supper.’ 

‘That make me mad. I pick up a club, 
hit my husband. I say: ‘What for you 
no win sometimes? You get out of here. 
Better you no come back till you sabe how 
to win sometimes.’ 

“T guess he no can learn. 
come back. 

‘After my husband go I buy some more 
grub, cook supper for my children. 

“T forget Hoss Fat, forget Mary, long 
time. But one day Hoss Fat come back. 
I ask him where is Mary. He say she die. 
baa he get mad, swear, talk awful bad. 

‘What for you talk like that?” 
The say: ‘Father Kelly bad medicine 


He never 
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man, heap big liar. All white men liars. 
Father Kelly tell me if I live good I see 
Mary again after she die. I all time play 
the jews’ harp, learn to play four hours 
and no get tired. Then Marydie. I bury 
her standing up so she start back easy, 
come quick. Then I wait. But she no 
come back. I wait one week, two weeks, 
three weeks, I wait one month. But I no 
see her. 

“*Then I come back to Chuckawalla. 
Father Kelly tell me Mary gone to 
heaven, say I see her again when I die. 
I no need Mary pred go to heaven. 
She no can help me play the jews’ harp. 
I like to catch Mary now. I like her to 
cook grub, wash clothes. Father Kelly 
no good’ 

“T feel sorry for Hoss Fat. He like 
Mary, have her awful long time, two, 
three years. I say: ‘Hoss Fat, I no have 
husband at present. You 
marry me. I take care 
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‘When spring come Hoss Fat look like 
him about to bust. Fattest Piute hus- 
band ever I see. No Indian woman ever 
make a husband so fat before. I feel 
awful proud of that husband. I feel 
pretty happy, say maybe-so I no have no 
more trouble. 

“But one day along come Malapai 
Pete. Him old man that live in Chucka- 
walla long time ago. All time walk-walk- 
walk through the hills, look for gold mine. 
What you call him?” 

“Prospector?” 

“Sure. Him prospector. He say: 
‘Hoss Fat, you see my little baby burro? 
I find the old burro. No can find the 
little baby burro.’ He tell what that little 
burro look like. 

“Hoss Fat say: 
winter. Over there.’ 


his hand. 


‘Sure. See him last 
And he point with 
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Piute pay me fifty dollars or put him in 
jail.’ 
“Then the sheriff tell Hoss Fat to come 


to jail. He say: ‘I no blame you, Hoss 
Fat. If I get hungry I do all same like 
ou. Maybe-so the judge turn you lose. 


don’t know. I do all I can.’ 
“T feel pretty bad. I no like the sheriff 
to pinch my husband, put him in jail—” 
Aha! I thought I detected a joint in 
Minnie’s armor. She always had pro- 
tested that husbands meant nothing in 
her young life, that a husband was just a 
husband, merely an encumbrance to be 
put up with. But when her husband got 
into trouble she found that she loved him, 
just as an ordinary white woman would 
do. After all, love is love, whether in a 
wickiup or— 
“T work awful hard to make that 
husband fat. If he stay in jail long time 
he get skinny again. 
Then I do all that work 





of you.’ He say he don’t 





know. So we get mar- 
ried.” 

While Minnie paused 
to look inside the wash- 
ing machine I had a 
moment to consider that 
last remark. Hoss Fat 
didn’t know whether or 
not he wanted to marry 
her, so they got married. 
Is that feminine logic, or 
merely a peculiar kind 
of Piute reasoning? 
don’t know. And what 
happened that made him 
come to a decision? It 
might have been inter- 
esting. But Minnie was 
going on with the story. 

“I feed Hoss Fat, feed 
him fine. He get awful 
fat, nice. He get twice 
more big than you. 
never see a husband get 
fat so quick. 

“I buy him China 
gin. But he no drink it. 
He say he no can play 
the jews’ harp good if he 








Spring Wind 


By Power Dalton 


What is the restless urge in me, now spring is here? 

Have those Viking sires of mine who cut the thick seas, 

Those relentless, dauntless ones—have they found new 
breath 

In this violet breeze? 


All the little prayers my mother taught me, 
All the wise words my father gave, come to my aid! 
Now fiery storm is in me, my heart fears nothing, 

Make me afraid! 


I must not heed the wind, I am no rover, 
Mine is no Viking’s body can scale a salty wall, 

Then help me, prayers and wisdom, cool my hot heart 
When spice winds call. 


for nothing. Pretty 
tough all right.” 

omance, go_ hide, 
quick! Minnie is too 


much for you. 

“Next morning I go 
to jail, see Hoss Fat. 
The sheriff say: ‘Minnie, 
tomorrow morning, ten 
o'clock, you come to 
Judge Brown’s court 
room, on Main Street. 
Judge Brown sick, no 
can come. Judge Church 
take his place. Old fossil 
from Coyote. He like 
Indians. I guess he no 
keep Hoss Fat in jail.’ 

“IT no sabe an old 
fossil. But I feel better. 
Next morning I go to 
the court room, set down 
close to the door. 

“T see Judge Church. 
Him old man. No got 
no hair on his head. But 
he have long whiskers, 
white. Him fine-looking 
old fossil. 

“Pretty quick they 














drink China gin. That 
make me feel scared. 
Him the first husband I 
ever see that no drink China gin. I think 
maybe-so I better get the white man 
doctor. I watch close. But him no sick. 
Every day he get more fat. I no sabe. 
Awful funny all right. You ever know a 
husband that no drink China gin?” 

“Yes. One. They cooked his wool 
shirts in hot water till they got so tight 
in the neck he couldn’t swallow. He 


choked—” 
“Huh! You think yourself awful 
smart. Hoss Fat no choke. All day he 


set in the wickiup, play the jews’ harp 
long as he can. He say before he die he 
have to learn to play all day and no get 
tired so he be ready for heaven. That 
music sound awful bad. I say Piute 
women pretty lucky, no have to go to 
heaven, listen to harps all day. 

“Two three times he tell me I no do 
something good, Mary do more better. 
One day I say: ‘Mary pretty dead. 
Better you no talk so much about Mary. 
Maybe-so I let you chop some more 
wood.’ After that he no talk about 
Mary. 





“Malapai ask if Hoss Fat know where 
that baby burro 80 to. Hoss Fat say: 
‘Sure. I eat him 

“That make Malapai awful mad. He 
say, “You pay me fifty dollars for that 
burro.’ 

“Hoss Fat say, ‘If I have fifty dollars 
I no eat that burro.’ 

““Malapai say, ‘I take that fifty dollars 
out of your hide.’ 

“He start to hit Hoss Fat. I no like 
that. I pick upaclub. Isay: ‘You bad 
old man! You hit my husband I knock 
you into the middle of next week. You 
get out of here.’ 

“He go. But he talk to his self, say 
awful bad things about Indians. 

“But pretty quick he come back. With 
him along come the sheriff. The sheriff 
ask about that little baby burro. I tell 
him myself. Hoss Fat no can talk good 
English. 

“Then the sheriff say, ‘Malapai, what 
for you make so much trouble about that 
nocount burro?’ 

“‘Malapai say, ‘You make that damned 





bring Hoss Fat. I look 
at him hard. He no 
lose no fat yet. 
“The judge say, ‘Hoss Fat, you catch a 
lawyer?’ Hoss Bat say, ‘No.’ Then Mr. 
Smith stand up, say im be Hoss Fat’s 
lawyer. Mr. Smith fine man. I wash 
clothes for his wife. I like her. I like Mr. 
Smith. He all time talk to me when he 
see me on the street, laugh lots, ask me 
how are my children. The judge say to 
him, ‘All right.’ 

“Then they catch some men, I don’t 
know how many, to set close to the judge. 

ae call them?’ 

‘Sure. 


: au: After they catch the 
jury Mr. 


ordon stand up. I no like 
that man. I no like his wife. I clean 
house for her sometimes. She all time 
make me feel like nocount Indian squaw. 
Mr. Gordon say Hoss Fat bad man, have 
to stay in jail. Mr. Smith say Hoss Fat 
“no very bad, only hungry, burro nocount. 

“Then they ask Malapai lots of ques- 
tions. He say that burro fine burro, 
worth fifty dollars. 

“They start to ask Hoss Fat questions. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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TALES OF THE-OLD Wteae 









NE of the famous adven- 

turers of the Sixties and 

Seventies on the Pacific 

Coast was Asbury Har- 
pending, a resident of Oakland, 
California, who died last year at 
the age of eighty-three. 

His life, from boyhood to late middle 
age, was a continuous series of notable 
adventures, two of which have caused his 
name to become a fixture in the history of 
the West. One was the great diamond 
swindle, the other the outfitting of the 
Chapman as a privateer to prey on the 
Pacific Mail steamships during the Civil 
War. 

The privateering idea was the natural 
outgrowth of his membership in_ the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, an organi- 
zation designed to promote the secession 
of California from the Union. From the 
time of the first gold rush California had 
been peopled largely by Southerners, and 
many of them became wealthy and in- 
fluential. Practically all of them believed 
in slavery and the doctrine of ‘States’ 
rights,” and when the election of Lincoln 
convinced them that “the irrepressible 
conflict” was at hand, thirty of the most 
ardent, able and wealthy in San Francisco 
met one evening at the house of one of 
their number, and bound themselves 
together by oath. 

Their host was a bachelor whose ser- 
vants were Chinese. Possibly these cir- 
cumstances dictated the choice of a meet- 
ing-place, for the desire for secrecy pre- 
dominated to such an extent that the mar- 
ried men pledged themselves not to reveal 
even to their wives the existence of the 
order which they had joined. 

Each of the thirty held himself respon- 
sible for the organization of a force of one 
hundred men. What with veterans of the 
Mexican and Indian wars and of the 
Walker and Crabb filibustering expedi- 
tions, there was splendid material for a 
military force of three thousand men in 
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the California of ee 
that day. ” 

The leaders an- 
ticipated an easy 
conquest. There were but two hundred sol- 
diers at Fort Point, less than one hundred 
at Alcatraz and a mere handful at Benicia, 
where thirty thousand rifles were stored. 
It was the intention to seize, by a simulta- 
neous night attack, not only these strong- 
holds but the militia arsenals in San Fran- 
cisco as well, and with the arms and am- 
munition thus obtained to equip a still 
larger army of Southern sympathizers. 
The next move would be to declare “the 
Republic of the Pacific,” which it was 
intended should in time become a State 
of the Southern Confederacy, as the Re- 
public of Texas had become a State of the 
Union. 

Two developments operated to defeat 
the plot—the opposition of the general 
commanding the Department of the 
Pacific and the opening up of the Com- 
stock mines. The adventurers had relied 
upon the tacit acquiescence in their plans 
of General Albert Sidney Johnston, a 
Kentuckian by birth and a Texan by 
adoption, who, they anticipated, was 
bound to be in sympathy with any move- 
ment designed to assist the South. But 
Johnston, although he loved and sympa- 
thized with the South and died fighting 
for its sake, was true to his trust as long 
as he held office under the United States 
and declared he would defend with the last 
drop of his blood the property of the Gov- 
ernment. He was shortly afterward re- 
lieved of his command, returned to the 
South, became one of its ablest leaders 
and was killed at the battle of Shiloh. 





The Privateer 
that Did Not Sail 





In the second place, many members 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle had 
become deeply interested in the Comstock 
mines, and their heavy investments there- 
in caused them to lose interest in the 
political plot. If Nevada could have been 
taken out of the Union like California, the 
Knights of the Golden Circle would have 
persevered. But, although at first some 
of them believed that that region could be 
secured as well, reflection convinced all of 
them that the Sierra formed an insur- 
mountable barrier to that part of the 
project. Finally they met one night at 
the home of their leader and took a secret 
ballot, and when the votes were counted 
it was found that a majority favored the 
abandonment of the enterprise. 

On such a slender thread hung the de- 
cision as to whether California should be 
allowed to remain a State of the Union. 
Of course, the plans of the Secessionists 
might have miscarried, but all circum- 
stances favored them. Fully thirty per 
cent of the population were Southerners 
by birth, and among the other seventy 
per cent were many foreigners who fav- 
ored the South. Besides, it has been the 
experience of history that almost invari- 
ably an organized, determined and intelli- 
gent minority will prevail over an un- 
organized, rudderless majority. 

So the circle disbanded after expending 
perhaps a million dollars, a lot more 
money in those days than it is now. But 
a number of them were not willing to quit 

(Continued on page 62) 











And then, in the tattered conglomerate group 


awaiting us, we saw her 


The Plau sible Smith 


VEN to my half-century-old eyes, 

seeing her there in that group 

of ragged natives was like the 

discovery of a pond lily on desert 
sands. Little wonder then that the 
Boy was fairly numbed by her. 

n consideration of fifty dollars, the 
captain of an asthmatic coastwise steamer 
had consented to drop anchor at the 
mouth of the little bay and land us in 
one of the ship’s boats. As we approached 
the place, La Junta appeared exactly as it 
had been described tous. Our informant, 
a veteran coastwise planter, had said: 

“There are cliffs just back from the 
bay and, at the foot of them, the ordinary 
native village. There’s a wharf too—or 
was, ten years ago when [ put in there 
during a storm. It was built by an 
American who went broke. He left a 
native woman behind him and she keeps 
a tight hand on his grant. However, 
there’s as good sugar land left; and I think 
you'll find no difficulty with the Govern- 
ment.” 

And here it was, the wharf, the village, 
and, beyond that, a verdure-decked rise 
of ground. And, further to the south 
where the cliffs melted away, I saw— 
beyond a dazzling white expanse of 
beach—the jungle’s solid green wall. As 
for the Government, in the boat with us 
was its representative, a rotund man with 
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glistening black hair and startlingly white 
teeth. 

As we neared the wharf the Boy, like a 
Greek figure-head, stood eagerly erect in 
the bow of the boat. And then, amid the 
tattered, conglomerate group awaiting us, 
we saw her. I can tell you that her hair 
repeated tawny sunset lights in the sky 
behind us; that hers was the rare skin 
which tans golden rather than brown; 
that her face was delightful of line and 
modeling; and that her dress—in that 
forgotten native village—was a straight 
thing, belted carelessly just below the 
waist and incomprehensibly American. 
But more than that, I wish my poor words 
might give you the essence of her; that 
extraordinary radiation of warmth and 
life; that something more than mortal, as 
if she had been kissed by Aphrodite, or 
sired by Jupiter. 

When we gained the wharf, the babble of 
the natives was suddenly quelled, and 
that dazzling child-woman moved, eagerly 
yet fearfully, straight tome. The silence 
about us was like a spell, cast perhaps by 
her great eyes, black in their excitement, 





which searched, searched my face. Be- 
yond her I saw lean dark countenances, 
strained like her own in questioning ex- 
pectancy. And when the halting query 
came at last, even the sound of her soft 
trembling voice was fairly startling. 

“You,” she asked in English, “‘you are 
my father?” 

The spell descended again while my 
slow senses framed answer to these 
astounding words. But at last I said: 

“Your father? No. Were you ex- 
pecting your father?” 

The high hope of her face faded as the 
sunset glow was fading in the sky behind 
us. 
“J—” she said, falling a step away 
from me, “I always expect.” 

The globular representative of the 
Panama Government now assumed—in 
explosive Spanish sentences—the task of 
accounting for our presence here. The 
girl listened, nodding now and again and 
glancing curiously at the Boy whom she 
seemed really to see for the first time. 
Suddenly her face relighted with the hore 
of a few moments since. Disregarding 
the Spaniard, she turned upon us and 
cried: 

“But! You are from those States?” 

“The States,” I nodded. “Yes.” 

“That Bostone!”’ She came to me and 
laid her hand eagerly on my arm. “You 
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know that Bostone? You have been 
93 


there? ze 
“Yes. Yes. 


“Boston,” I said. ; 
“You live there?” Her eager eyes in- 


terrogated us impartially. ‘Then, as we 
both shook our heads, “But you have 
been. Maybe you know him—my father. 
It is Smith, the name—Smith. Have you 
known in that Bostone one of that name?” 

The query was amusing, of course, yet 
we had no desire to laugh. Watching 
our faces, the fervor died again in hers. 
She turned from us and stared out across 
the sea, as if only in that immeasurable 
space lay the answer to her question. At 
last she looked back at us and said: 

“You will come to my house? See! 
It is there, high—high!” ; 

She pointed to that elevation behind 
the village and I saw, topping it, a brown- 
ish flat-roofed house. 

We thanked the girl, consigned our 
luggage to several lean, barefoot natives 
and set out with her. Until we reached 
their cluster of bamboo huts the popula- 
tion trailed behind us. They were per- 
haps less starved appearing than many of 
the miserable creatures I had seen about 
Central America. Their brown bodies 
were protected by but one or—at the most 
—two cotton garments; all were barefoot; 
and the little children were quite naked. 
That radiant girl with her hair of sunset 
gold was like a princess leading us past 
her ragged subjects to her castle on the 
heights. 

On a rise overlooking the village the 
trail passed a more substantial house, con- 
structed from mud bricks, with a lop- 
sided lean-to of bamboo. Before the 
door of this an old woman awaited our 
coming. She was a disproportionate 
creature, lean of face and narrow of 
shoulder, with generous hips and volumi- 
nous black cotton skirts which gave her 
a pyramidal effect. In her erect immo- 
bility and in the straight, hostile look of 
her black eyes, was that which made me 
feel her to be a Personage. 

“Who are they?” she demanded in 
Spanish of the girl. 

“Americanos, Abuela,” our little guide 
answered, then, in a musical flow of her 
native language, she explained our pres- 
ence in La Junta, following this with a 
quaintly ceremonious introduction of the 
old woman as her grandmother. 

The Personage bowed as she said her 
“Buenos dias, senores,’ but there was no 
servility in her bold eyes. When we had 
passed on I glanced back to see her 
looking after us, a disquieting black 
figure, expressive—even at that distance— 
of stern disapproval. 

The house we had glimpsed from the 
wharf proved to be a squat, roomy build- 
ing, made also from sun-dried bricks. It 
was almost surrounded by a wide veranda 
screened in wire netting with many 
patches. 

“My mother,” the girl made known to 
us a younger edition of the old woman we 
had left on the slope below. The daugh- 
ter of the Personage had that same ill- 
proportioned width of hip, the same heavy 
black hair drawn to a knot at the nape of 
the neck, the same bold eyes with that 
look of suspicious cupidity, weighing us 
in the light of her own gain or loss. It 
was difficult to connect with these two 
that God-given bit of sunshine whose 
name we now learned to be Marcella. 


The Plausible Smith: 











WE three men dined alone that evening 
in a large room with white plaster 
flaked in many places from the brown 
adobe walls. The table was a solid 
walnut affair, no doubt hailing from the 
States. But the chairs were bamboo 
stools, products of La Jumta. Later the 
girl joined us on a veranda overlooking 
the bay. And there, in a dusk lighted 
presently by moon-rays, we dipped into 
personalities. 

“Ar-thur Tom-a-lin,” Marcella, seated 
cross-legged on a bamboo mat, repeated 
my young friend’s name. “And what 
was it—that place from which you came?” 

“Baltimore,” supplied the Boy, leaning 
forward in one of three lounging chairs, 
the original canvas of which was now re- 
placed by burlap. 

“Balt-i-more—where is that?” 

He tried to explain but her interest in 
the city centered mainly on its relativity 
to the all-important Boston. 

“And you came down here 
asked presently. 

The Boy explained. That his father’s 
death had left him with money. How 
selling stocks or “playing hide the profits” 
on some board of directors had seemed 
“pretty slow business.” His coming to 
Panama and to me, his father’s oldest 
friend. And our decision to put our 
joint capital in a sugar plantation. She 
followed him, intent face flushed, her 
facile imagination supplying the meaning 
of the words or phrases she did not under- 
stand. 

“Tt is the sugar my Papasita planted,” 
she said, using the Spanish diminutive 





why?” she 





It was to this man that Marcella went 
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lovingly. “We have some now—my 
mama, I mean. But not very much. 
When he comes back—” her face grew 
wistful. Then she went on to talk of La 
Junta and her life there. Sometimes her 
eagerness betrayed her into a Spanish 
phrase. Sometimes she paused, groping 
for a word, until the Boy or I supplied 
it for her. 

The Sefiorita, she said, had taught her 
English. We gathered that the Senorita 
must have been an American school- 
teacher, drifted down here in search of 
health. Marcella had picked her up 
during a rare visit to the little town— 
more than a hundred miles away—where 
her mother bought their supplies. The 
Senorita had remained two years at La 
Junta, and had taught the girl many 
things American, not the least of which 
was to make her own clothes as they are 
fashioned in the States. The girl sub- 
scribed now to women’s magazines which 
were brought in when—once or twice a 
year—the natives made laborious _pil- 
grimages by boat up various rivers, 
taking the sugar crop to the nearest 
refinery. 

“My dress—is it so very bad?” 
she asked of us. And, in a concerted 
burst of enthusiasm, we assured her that 
it was beyond compare. “I am glad if 
you speak truly,” she told us. ‘When 
my Papasita comes, he must not be 
ashame that I am his daughter.” 

Presently the girl’s mother appeared. 
Throughout my entire acquaintance with 
her, she wore a black, wrapper-like gar- 
ment reaching to her heels and turned 

in in a V at her 
throat. Now she 
sent Marcella 
away; and—stand- 
ing like an atten- 
uated gloom in 
the moonlight— 
told us that we 
could not have her 
land. It belonged 
to her husband, 
Senor Smith. 

We reassured 
her, the Govern- 
ment agent volu- 
bly, I in my 
labored Spanish. 
When I mentioned 

building a refinery, she 
cut me short to ask if we 
would buy her sugar. I 
answered that I thought 


such an arrangement 
might be made. And 
with a, “Very good, 


senores!” the tone of 
which intimated that her 
anxiety was set at rest, 
she passed on to apolo- 
gize for the furnishings 
of the north veranda, and 
room adjoining it, where 
we three were to be 
housed. I took this op- 
portunity to suggest that 
we remain with her in- 
definitely as paying 
guests. She was quite 
friendly to this and 
seemed surprised when 
we accepted, without 
haggling, the sum _ she 
mentioned for board. 
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The next day we commandeered every 
horse the village contained, and hired a 
number of young men to break trail for 
us. Throughout the following week, 
while the confines of our proposed grant 
took shape, we learned from these guides 
the story of Marcella. 


Fe JUNTA had been founded by aman 
calling himself Smith. He had secured 
the grant from the Government, imported 
natives, constructed a wharf, and even 
induced a coastwise steamship company 
to make this a port of call. The mud- 
brick house had been built by native 
labor and several acres of land had been 
cleared, when Smith left suddenly, called 
to Boston, he said, by the illness of a 
brother. 

The natives settled down then to a 
miserable, waiting existence; and the 
better part of a year elapsed before a 
steamer once more entered the bay. This 
brought not only Smith but his native 
woman and their baby. The woman— 
who called herself Sefora Smith—was 
from a province nearer the Canal. 
Probably she had been picked up by 
Smith on some venture preceding that at 
La Junta. He settled this little family in 
the house on the heights and made great 
plans for the future of La Junta which he 
said he would make into a prominent 
seaport. Smith must have been a 
plausible talker. 

He had been in La Junta less than two 
months when he left again, presumably to 
make arrangements for the construction 
of a refinery. Throughout the intervening 
seventeen years, the town had not seen 
him. The woman lived on there. The 
villagers called her “La Sefiora.” She im- 
ported her mother and several other mem- 
bers of the family, building for them that 
conglomerate house of mud-bricks and 
bamboo. I guessed that the natives 
cared little either for the Sefora or her 
relatives. Probably they lorded it over 
the rest with a landed-gentry air. 

In the case of the girl, however, it was 
different. They called her “La Marcel- 
lita” —The Little Marcella—and we heard 
many tales of her sweetness. How she 
had always a smile and “‘ Buenos dias” for 
them. How she loved to visit the new 
babies and give them names from the few 
books she had accumulated. How, during 
the stay of the American school-teacher, 
the girl had prevailed upon her mother to 
buy a doctor book and a supply of drugs. 
These Marcella herself administered in 

case of need. 

‘he Senora was a shrewd woman. She 
had fought the jungle and raised sugar 
on the land Smith had cleared. Each 
year she exchanged her crop for provi- 
sions and bright calicoes which were kept 
in one room “of ‘ ‘The Hacienda,” as her 
house was called. These bought the 
services of the natives in tilling her fields. 
It must have been a virtual peonage 
arrangement, with Marcella’s mother 
clinging stoutly to any real money that 
came her way. 

In a little over a week the boundaries 
of our grant were fixed. There was no 
painstaking survey, the many streams 
furnishing natural limits. This done, the 
agent and I returned to Balboa, while the 
Boy remained in La Junta. I left him re- 
gretfully. He was hard hit by Marcella and 
romance develops rapidly in the tropics. 
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I was gone the better part of a month, 
and returned with more natives, machin- 
ery for clearing the land, a superintendent 
who understood sugar growing, and all 
arrangements made for the construction 
of a refinery later on. When Marcella 
and the Boy met me at the wharf, the 
glory of the girl struck me anew. In con- 
trast to her, the poor little American 
misses I’d seen about the Canal were 
like wisps of straw. 

I found the Boy moody and secretive. 
He was unhappy away from Marcella, 
staring and silent when with her. There 
was an ache in my throat for the serious, 
idealistic youth of him. He knew the 
girl had good blood in her somewhere, 
she-herself was guaranty of that. But, on 
the other hand, here were her mother and 
grandmother, scheming, common Spanish 
women. And her father, from all indica- 
tions, appeared to be at best a pluasible 
scoundrel. The Boy wanted to marry 
Marcella right enough. He’d never want 
another half so much. But back in 
Baltimore were Family and Traditions. 
For my part, I wished him well out of it, 
and even suggested his going to Balboa. 
But he would not hear to such a thing. 

We spent long days in the jungle where 
the growth of centuries was being rooted 
out by gasoline engines and natives 
with machetes. In the evening Marcella, 
the Boy and I sat on the veranda, he for 
the most part silent under the tender, 
youthful spell of her radiant personality. 
The Sefiora never joined us. Sometimes 
I would hear her talking inside with her 
mother—who frequently came up at 
that hour of day. 

That old woman was still markedly un- 
friendly to us. We never passed her 
house that she did not appear to say her 
hostile: 

“* Buenos dias, senores!” 

And to stand looking after us with 
malevolent black eyes. She was like an 
ill-disposed sorceress, guarding the gates 


to the royal castle. Once Marcella 
apologized for her. 
“Abuela,” she said, using the Spanish 


word for grandmother, “Abuela does not 
understand. She is afraid it is the land of 
my mama you want.” 


LATE one afternoon we emerged from 
the semi-twilight of close-set trees and 
interlaced vines to find that a steamer was 
entering the mouth of the little bay. 

“Must be some Government communi- 
cation,” I told the Boy. “In didn’t order 
a stop this trip.” 

“Queer!’’ he answered and there was an 
anxious look on his face. 

We stood watching until a boat was 
lowered and figures, quite indistinguish- 
able at this distance, took their places in 
it. Then, while the sailors pulled toward 
us across water so smooth and so deeply 
blue that it seemed artificial, we set out 
for the wharf. As we approached the 
trail leading to the Hacienda, Marcella 
came flying down it. 

ws | he ship!” she cried before she reached 
us. “You told it to stop?” 

“Not this trip, Marcella.” 

“Then my father! My Papasita! This 
time I am sure!”’ And she went running 
before us toward the wharf. 

We followed with pitiful glances at each 
other. The girl took up a position near 
the edge of the rotting boards, her ab- 
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sorbed gaze fixed upon the boat. When I 
suggested that this might be a Govern- 


ment communication she only shook her 


head and whispered without looking at me: 

“No. This time I am sure. 

As the craft neared the wharf we saw 
that it contained two passengers. The 
one facing us was a lank, fair young man 
with shrewd eyes, a Yankee type often 
seen about the Canal. The other, when 
he turned to be assisted upon the wharf, 
impressed me merely as a red mustache. 
I do not know why this should be, for 
the adornment was too well-trimmed for 
actual aggression. But I remember think- 
ing, “He is proud of his mustache, likes 
to look at it in the mirror, and quarrels 
with his barber because it is never shaped 
quite to his liking.” Not until later did 
I take note of the man’s figure, thickening 
into middle years; the faultlessness of 
his cream-colored tropical clothes; or even 
his eyes which were a clouded blue like 
water on a murky day. 

It was to this man Marcella went; his 
face she searched as she had searched 
mine, while her trembling lips tried to 
form their hopeful question. Again I was 
conscious of the intense silence of the 
ragged, waiting natives, and of the sun 
setting far out on the rim of the ocean. 
Then came the girl’s uncertain, pleading 
voice: 

“Are you—my father?” 

With a gesture which reminded me of 
an acrobat inviting applause, the man 
with the red mustache held out his arms 
and cried: 

“Marcella!” 

I was already convinced that my esti- 
mate of Smith had been a correct one. 
Though he had spoken but one word, I 
felt him to be indeed a fine talker. 

Marcella laughed and cried together in 
her father’s arms, patting his cheek, 
drawing herself away to look at him, 
clinging closely once more, the while she 
murmured over and over that endearing, 
“Papasita! Papasita!’ At last she be- 
thought herself to introduce the new- 
comer and he in turn made known to.us 
the lank young man, a Mr. Warner of 
Balboa. 

Then we set out for the Hacienda. Mar- 
cella walked ahead with her father. Her 
feet danced over the ground, scarcely 
seeming to touch it. Her eager, joyous. 
chatter was wafted back to us. Did the 
village look familiar? she asked him. 
He would find the house unchanged. 
Mama would be so surprised. She had’ 
said he would never come back, but 
Marcella had known, always known— 
ever since she was a little girl— And every 
now and then would come the reiterated,,. 
Oh! why had he stayed away so long? 

The pale young man, behind with us,. 
did not go into detail concerning his. 
business in La Junta. He said that the 
papers in the Canal Zone had given us a 
good bit of publicity and he had come up: 
to “look the ground over.” No, he was. 
not a friend of Smith’s. Had met him 
only a few days before. As we neared the 
house of that pyramidal old woman,. 
Marcella’s grandmother, I saw her before: 
the “door, her lean head and shoulders 
rising from the black mound of her skirts. 
She regarded us unblinkingly with her 
bold eyes and to Marcella’s “See! He has 
come!” offered no reply. 

“Ah! The Sefiora Flores!” Smith said in. 
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He was unhappy away from Marcella, staring and silent when with her. He knew that the girl had good blood in her 
But back in Baltimore were family and tradition 


somewhere. 


halting Spanish. “And unchanged. AL 
ways you will be young. Is it not so? 

At this flattery, her inscrutable face did 
not alter, nor did the studied enmity of 

er gaze. 

“So,” she said, “‘it is you.” 

“You are glad to see me, no?” he 
juestioned. 

She made no answer, only stepping back 
to let him pass. As we went up the hill, 
he looked over his shoulder at her, 
standing motionless before her house; and 
|, seeing his face, wondered if the assured 
rogue called Smith could be afraid of that 
t ncompromising old woman. 

Marcella’s mother, on the veranda to 
meet us, was no lovelorn Madame Butter- 
fly. The hostility of her eyes mirrored 
her mother’s, and indicated that, in the 
seventeen years since the errant husband’s 
leparture, she had done quite well with- 
out him. 


OR the two days following her father’s 
return, Marcella was fairly delirious 
with happiness. She sat at his feet on her 


bamboo mat, while he—in his fine timbred 
voice—rolled forth a stream of well- 
phrased sentences. We must have heard, 
he told us, of the Smith Saw and Steel 
Works in- all town near 
Boston. This concern had come to him 
through the untimely death of a brother. 
Seventeen years ago, certain affairs in 
connection with the inheritance had 
called him to the States. He had found 
matters not progressing as he wished and 
in the resultant “business worries” had 
found no opportunity to return. 

“The other day,” he said, “I suddenly 
realized that this little girl of mine’— 
patting the burnished gold of Marcella’s 
hair—‘‘must now be a woman instead of 
the baby I have always imagined her, 
put everything aside and came 
down.” 

He told this with an air of conscious 
pride in his own worthiness, then went on 
to talk of the future. He proposed to take 
Marcella home with him. “My wife,” 
waving a lordly hand toward the interior 
of the Hacienda, ‘does not wish to 


accompany us. Sheis, of course, attached 
to her people and her country. So I am 
afraid I shall have to separate my little 
girl from her.” 

Marcella’s eyes shadowed at that. 

“But we will come back,” she said, 
“every year.” 

“Every year,” promised Smith. 

On the third day came to the surface 
signs of a discord I had felt ever since the 
unheralded arrival of Smith. That 
morning | chanced to be passing the door 
of the kitchen—a shed-like room added, 
like an afterthought, to the rear of the 
house—and saw there the Sefora with 
her mother. The old woman sat on the 
floor, her spare head and _ shoulders 
rising, like a sculptured bust, from the 
rounded base of her hips. Her daughter 
stood by the large bake ovens. Before I 
could see them I had heard the low, em- 
phatic murmur of the latter’s voice. Now, 
with an angry shrug, she brought a 
sentence to an abrupt end; and the old 
sorceress proceeded to emit through 

(Continued on page 56) 








Declining to enrich himself, he spent his life serving others, and 
contemplates an arctic journey in his seventy-seventh year 


HEY say that S. Hall Young is the 
best beloved man in Alaska. That 
statement has strange implica- 
tions. Alaska is the country of the 

he-men; according to Robert Service, Jack 
London and Rex Beach its population 
liked its meat raw, drank hard, lived fast 
and had respect for neither 





| What 


ice conditions permit, 
and last year he trav- 
eled over 10,000 miles 
in. sleds, cars and 
steamers. 

How did he do it? 
What force gave him 
the strength to over- 
come physical handi- 
caps and come un- 
scathed out of hard- 
ships that caused 
bigger, stronger men 
to break down? 

It was the desire to serve that sustained 
him. He forgot self, forgot his body and 
his needs ministering to others. And that 
labor rewarded him with health, strength 
and abounding vitality at three score and 
ten, not to mention the spiritual satisfac- 
tion that arises from the contemplation 
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Will You Do 


at Seventy~-Six? 


Here is S. Hall Youn gs Prescrif- 
tion for Staying Youthful 


By Harriet Rossiter 


though he often had the choice of the 
richest locations. 

Dr. Young won the affection and re- 
spect of the rough gold stampeders be- 
cause he loved them, believed in them, 
lightened the hardships of the trail with 
his never-failing humor and, moreover, 
proved in a practical way that his college 
education had not been confined to the 
theological branches. 

They found him schooled in woodcraft, 
a good shot, able to mush over the trails 
with his dog team fifty or sixty miles a 
day, carry a heavy shoulder-pack and 
rough it with them. He, too, felt his 
blood leap at the call of each new adven- 
ture. Always ready to play the game, he 
saw to it that there was fair play. 

It has been his joy to partake of the 
struggles and endure the privations of the 
gold seekers, the natives, the fishermen 
and the explorers of Alaska. 
He has built his own cabins, 





God nor the devil during the 
period of Dr. Young’s great- 
est activity, yet it was a 
preacher, a sky pilot, a mis- 
sionary who knew the Psalms 
forward and back who gained 
the respect, the admiration 
and love of the hardy crew. 

Worse than that, Dr. 
Young, now the Presbyterian 
General Missionary for the 
entire Territory of Alaska, is 
not of the six-foot, barrel- 
chested variety. On the 
contrary, he is a small man 
the opposite of robust. His 
parents doubted whether the 
puny child would ever reach 
maturity. He did not go to 
school until he was ten and 
to him life was just one sick- 
ness after the other. Just as 
he entered college he was 
threatened with blindness 





ARRY SINCLAIR, oil millionaire, owner 

of yachts, private cars, country and town 
houses, isa “successful” man. He has reached 
out and piled up a great fortune. But is Harry 
Sinclair as successful as S. Hall Young who 
at seventy-six is still working for a salary? 
Sinclair camped relentlessly on the trail of 
every oil opportunity and grew very rich; 
Young had many chances to pile up material 
wealth, but he pushed them aside, ignored 
them because they interfered with his ability 
to serve others. Today Young has the respect, 
the love and friendship of many thousands. 
Sinclair has a large fortune. Which one has 
made the real success? And which variety of 
success are you striving for?—The Editors. 


made his own furniture, done 
his own cooking, paddled his 
own canoe, driven his dog 
team over every section of 
the great Northland at all 
seasons of the year, and 
managed always to keep com- 
fortable and happy. 

“Tt is not what men deserve 
that should determine our 
attitude toward them, but 
what they need,” has been 
Dr. Young’s philosophy of 
life. So it is easy to under- 
stand why he has won the 
hearts of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. His aim has 
been to exalt the “better- 
than-gold” riches, the im- 
portance of living above the 
sordid and material, and the 
supreme joy of service. 

He has been a friend 
and helper to every one in 








and had to spend two succes- 
sive summers in a dark room. 
Life insurance companies turned him 
down regularly as a bad risk. Yet he 
has ‘“‘mushed” through forests, moun- 
tains and swamps of the North a greater 
distance than almost any other man 
except mail carriers; he has camped 
out for weeks in sub-zero temperatures, 
hit the gold trail and kept pace with the 
best of them. This summer, at 76, he is 
going to Point Barrow, the most northerly 
point of the United States, as soon as 


of treasure rust can’t attack and moths 
can’t eat. That’s about all the treasure 
he can contemplate, for though he was 
among the very first to enter every new 
gold district of the North, though he 
knew the Territory from end to end, and 
had been familiar with it for twenty years 
before the gold rush started, yet he never 
made use of the many opportunities to 
enrich himself. He never personally 
staked out a claim for himself, even 


the North. They all have 
been his comrades, his brothers. He has 
been less a preacher than a man among 
men ready to do whatever there was to 
be done. He has followed every great 
Alaska gold stampede and many of the 
smaller ones—but he has never been 
infected by the gold fever. His work has 
been to minister to the souls and bodies of 
men gone mad for a time with the lust for 
gold. 
Saloon keepers and gamblers readily 
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responded to his appeals for help for the 
destitute and sick. Even the “women of 
the row” lowered their voices and made 
him a courtesy as they passed. The 
fellowship of the wilderness, the finest in 
the world, has been extended freely to 
him everywhere. There is now not a 
lonely camp in Alaska anywhere in which 
he would not be received with eager cor- 
diality. 

It was almost half a century ago, away 
back in 1878, in a quiet little West Vir- 
zinia town, that a puny, sickly young 
man came to a momentous decision. It 
was that he should go as a missionary to 
the savage tribes of Alaska—Uncle 
Sam’s dreary, ice-bound new possession 
that for eleven years had been an object 
f universal derision and gross neglect. 

He was thirty years old and all his life 
had been handicapped by continuous ill- 
health. Even the door to the mission 
field of China had been shut in his face 
because of his physical condition. 

“You are throwing your life away. 
You will not survive the hardships of that 
raw country more than a year or two.” 
Such were the vigorous protests of his 

elatives and friends when his plans be- 
came known. 

“With the egotism of youth I, too, 
thought I was making the supreme sacri- 
fice and deserved a martyr’s crown.” 
Dr. Young smilingly told me one day not 
long ago, while he was in Ketchikan on a 
visit of inspection to his Indian missions. 
{t happened to be his seventy-sixth birth- 
day. 

As I looked at the slender, erect figure 
with its indescribable air of buoyancy 
and unbounded vitality, it was difficult 
to conceive of Dr. Young’s ever having 
been a feeble, broken-down young man. 
The gray eyes sparkled with a kindly 
humor and an unquenchable zest for 
living. Every muscle of the well-knit 

body bristled with the indomitable 
energy of the man who puts things 
ver. But the eyes were the eyes 
of the poet, the idealist. 

“In a sense I was the victim 
‘f misfortune when I was a 
boy,” Dr. Young told me rem- 
iniscently. “Life has been 
one continual fight—and I 
have always felt like fight- 
ing,” he added with 4a 

twinkle. 

“From childhood I waged 
what many times seemed to 
be a losing battle against 
chronic diseases. I was one 
of eight children, seven boys 
and one girl, and gave my 
parents more trouble than all 
the others. Only three of us 
are now living. 

“T broke colts until they al- 
most broke me. First one shoul- 
der and then the other was dis- 


located. Both arms have many 
times been pulled from __ their 
sockets. I had a bitter struggle with 


poverty, such poverty as the minds of 
the present generation do not dream of. 
My father, the Rev. Dr. Loyal Young, 
was the pastor for thirty-six years of a 
church in Butler, Pennsylvania, where I 
was born. He was a fine and cultured 
gentleman, a judge of literature, a poet, 
and my inseparable companion and 
helper. 


What Will You Do at Seventy-Six: 





Harriet Rossiter 





No, these are not Japanese. They are Alaska Indians whose‘ fathers kept slaves 
and tortured women to death for witchcraft 


“My mother was a dear Scotch woman, 
bright, capable, and possessing wonderful 
energy and thrift. I was the only one in 
the family that got a college education. 
I had to work my way through. In turn 
I was a farm laborer, a book agent, a 
teacher and a clerk. 

“TI entered the University of Wooster 

















Mrs. Tilly K. Paul was rescued by Dr. 
Young forty-two years ago and 
became a missionary among 
her own people in Alaska 


in my sophomore year, but because of 
sickness and poverty was obliged to stay 
out fora year anda half. I was graduated 
in 1875. The next year I attended the 
Princeton Theological seminary and two 
years later was graduated from the West- 
ern Theological seminary, Alleghany. 
After ten years in Alaska, I took pas- 
torates in the states for a time. In 1899 
I received my degree as Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 

“T have always been fond of poetry and 
while in college did much miscellaneous 
reading. I think this and mixing with 
men count more than any amount of 

technical study. But whenever I 
could I escaped to the wilds I loved 
and spent many happy days fish- 
ing and hunting in the West 
Virginia mountains.” 
Moved partly by the romance 
of adventuring forth into a 
new, raw country, but more 
by the desire to take up the 
big fight of converting 36,cco 
savages, Dr. Young rejected 
several snug livings at home 
and turned his face toward 
Alaska in 1878. 

“There was no Seattle sea- 

port, there were no railroads 

connecting San Francisco with 

Portland then,” he told me. 

“T sailed in the little Eureka 
from Portland to Port Town- 
send, thence to Victoria and on 

to the North. Finally I landed 
one rainy morning on the small, 
slippery wharf at Fort Wrangell. 
‘Above, anumber of very large black 
ravens flapped their wings and uttered 
their mocking cries. Wrapped in their 
dirty ragged blankets, three or four 
Indians with blackened faces crouched on 
the wharf and muttered in an unknown 
tongue. 

“T came to Alaska at a time of absolute 
lawlessness. The United States had taken 
it over after much opposition. The 
Government had established forts which 
were occupied for ten years and then 
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When Dr. Young arrived in Alaska the Indians still buried slaves alive beneath 
each new totem pole 


abandoned in 1877 as a bad job. The 
only marks of civilization left behind 
were a large number of halfbreed children. 
“The soldiers had taught the Indians 
the art of making “‘hooch” out of molasses. 
More than half of the business of the 
trading stores at Fort Wrangell and Sitka 
was done in molasses. This hooch—a 
name given the liquor by the natives— 
was made stronger by the addition of 
red pepper, ginger and alcohol. 

“No impression had been made upon 
the old Indian customs. They all lived 
in community houses. The medicine 
man was the supreme oracle. Witchcraft 
prevailed everywhere. Just before my 
arrival, in spite of the tears and entreaties 
of Mrs. McFarland who had come to 
Fort Wrangell the year before, a woman 
had been tortured to death. Three other 
women and five children had been cruelly 
treated. Over one hundred natives had 
been killed or scared into imbecility. A 
wave of murder and crime was sweeping 
over the territory. I was at once plunged 
into a conflict that no one under the stars 
should have been called upon to engage 
in unaided. 


A Raw New Country 


“There were no courts, no magistrates, 
no policemen, no ways of punishing crime. 
Into this hodgepodge of lawlessness the 
Presbyterian church sent her missionaries. 
John G. Brady, afterward Governor of 
Alaska, had arrived in the territory six 
months before me. He remained in 
mission work nine months and then re- 
signed to go into trading. 

“If I ever had an idea that I could con- 
vert these savage tribes simply by preach- 
ing the gospel, I soon had it knocked 
out of me. The condition of the natives, 
contaminated by evil-minded white men, 
was revolting. They were diseased in 
body and mind. The vices of civilization 
always become dominant in a new coun- 
try and two-thirds of the natives die before 
the pendulum swings the other way. The 
first year I was in Wrangell, I recorded 
fifty-five deaths and eleven births. 

“The best piece of advice that I ever 
received was given me by an official of the 
Hudson Bay Company as I was leaving 
Victoria for the North. He said, ‘Don’t 
allow yourself to become an Indian.’ 





“T have many times seen educated 
white men and even missionaries meet 
the Indians more than half way. Some 
of the most hopelessly degraded, lost 
savages of all were college men from fine 
old English and American families. __ 

“There were no roads, no cables; rich 
gold and silver mines were undreamed of. 
Alaska was still ‘Seward’s Folly.’ But 
I found it one of the most prolific and 
friendly countries in the world. There 
was fish at all seasons. Wild game was 
plentiful. The forests were full of deer, 
bear and caribou. There were clams and 
mussels, salt water and fresh water fish, 
and a great variety of wild berries. So 
the Indian was independent and self- 
supporting. 

“In Southeastern Alaska 
there were fourteen tribes of 
Thlingits of Japanese origin, 
who observed the Oriental 
ancestral worship. There were \ 
five villages of Haidahs, 7 
thought to be Malays, who 
used the totemic system. There 
were about 10,000 natives in 
all. They took long voyages 
in their canoes, even to the 
mouth of the Columbia river, 
and brought back large num- 
bers of slaves. Almost every 
totem pole was erected over 
the bodies of from one to six 
slaves. The various tribes 
were all at enmity with each 
other. Only those living at 
Wrangell and Sitka knew any- 
thing of the gospel. 

“A bitter fight with witch- 
craft was waged that first year. 
Some of the medicine men were 
banished, some _ converted. 
While they struggled and 
fought, we deprived five of 
them of their power by cutting 
off their long hair. Slavery 
was done away with by threats 
of punishment for breaking 
the law. 

“Training schools were es- 
tablished for the poor, tempted 
Indian girls. Marriage among 
the natives was merely a 
matter of barter and sale. 


The man was not considered 


Harriet Rossiter 
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any relation tothe children. They took 
the totem and name of the mother’s tribe 
and were supported by her brothers.” 

The ten years from 1878 to 1888 were 
years of hard struggle and often of 
danger, but years of enchantment to the 
young missionary, for they were spent 
largely in exploration. The great archi- 
pelago with its eleven hundred wooded 
islands was a terra incognita. Its dan- 
gerous waters were uncharted. The only 
roads were waterways. To Young fell 
the task of traversing these intricate 
channels and fjords. Fifteen thousand 
miles in Indian canoes he paddled with 
native crews. He visited every tribe and 
village in this vast region, establishing 
schools and missions at all the principal 
towns. It is a matter of pride with him 
that not one of these missions has been 
abandoned. 

In 1883 Young, accompanied by his 
wife, spent some time in the East lecturing 
and raising money to equip the training 
school at Wrangell with machinery to 
teach the natives carpentry, boat build- 
ing, shoemaking, cabinet work and other 
trades. During the first ten years that 
he, with others, worked among the In- 
dians, rapid progress was made. Then, 
for the sake of his wife and little daughters 
and because he felt a growing horror lest 
he should forget how to speak good Eng- 
lish after long preaching to the Indians, 
Dr. Young left Alaska—he thought for- 
ever. But, after nine years in charge of 
California, Ohio and Iowa pastorates, he 
was homesick for the bigness and freedom 
of the North. 

At this time the great Klondike ex- 
citement broke out. Dr. Young repeated- 
ly urged the Board of Missions to send 

(Continued on page 78) 


Two young U. Ss. citizens of Bristol Bay. 
part of Bering Sea 
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Pets 


HE influence for good which is 

exercised over the juvenile mind by 
the possession and care of pets has long 
been recognized by humane societies, and 
of late years a great deal of thought has 
been given the subject of encouraging 
children to adopt animals of various 
kinds. Out of this effort have grown the 
children’s pet shows, held annually in 
many of the larger cities of the United 
States. The animals entered include 
goats, sheep, donkeys, ducks, chickens, 
pigs, doves, parrokeets, raccoons, lizards, 
ind even snakes. 

Children are the possessors of dogs, 
cats, birds and other creatures numbering 
into the tens of thousands. Even among 

hose children who are devoted to their 
animals, a great deal of suffering is in- 
nocently imposed by the young masters 


By Franklin B. Morse 
Photographs from the Author 


and mistresses owing to ignorance of 
the needs of their pets. Birds and animals 
have their ailments, and it hardly will 
be argued that a boy or girl who owns a 
dog, cat, rabbit, bird or other pet would 
not be interested in a lecture, given per- 
haps as a part of the regular school curric- 
ulum, which would tell them just what to 
do in case of certain emergencies. This 
would be a means of improving the lot of 
thousands of animals that might be 
suffering, not through want of loving 
kindness, but through ignorance of their 
ailments and requirements. Such in- 
struction would not only minimize cruelty, 
unconscious or deliberate, but would 
instil in the formative minds of children 
the quality of sympathy and mercy 
through the best possible channel, that of 
genuine interest. 


As a result o a recent survey of the schools in a Western city, in which a census of children owning pets was made, it was 
declared that the possession and care of pets was the greatest of “after-school educations 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


A Woman Manages a Hundred Temferamental Men 
The Lowly Broccoli Acquire a King 


Arizona's Sanitary Engineer is a Jane 


A Californian Makes a Queer Investment 


She is a Civil Engineer 


HE profession of sanitary engineer 

is an uncommon one even for a 

man; there is probably no femi- 

nine follower of it in this country 

other than Miss Jane Rider, director of 

the state laboratory of Arizona. Miss 

Rider, who writes C. E. after her name and 

is one of the two women members of the 

American Association of Engineers, has the 

added distinction of being young, attrac- 

tive and one of the most popular girls ever 
graduated from the state university. 

“Ever since I was a kid,” says this un- 

usual girl who is known as “Jane” all 

over the state, “I have been crazy about 

water, so, though I studied and took my 

degree as a civil engineer, I gravitated 


very naturally into a study of sanitary 
and witer problems.” 

Miss Rider’s work is of a highly diver- 
sified nature. She may be called upon to 
do anything from inspecting dead cows 
to the approval of water supplies; to fur- 
nish anything from laboratory work to 
epidemology. When there are epidemics 
it is her duty to trace the origin of the 
disease and to remove the cause, whether 
it be a drinking-well in the center of a 
corral or an inefficient system of sewage. 

The state laboratory was originally in- 
stituted for the purpose of carrying out 
the pure food laws but as there 1s a very 
small food production in the state, the 
orange-packing and olive-canning seasons 
being brief, and as dairy supervision 
requires the work of a whole department 


in itself, the laboratory soon turned to 
the more characteristic needs of Arizona, 
and of these the development and im- 
pounding of healthful and abundant water 
is one of the most vital. 

Miss Rider encounters many oddities 
in the course of her duties. There are, for 
instance, the “witch wand” men who sell 
their services at high prices and go about 
with forked twigs locating buried waters. 
And there are blacksmiths and plumbers 
and amateur engineers of remote hamlets 
who feel themselves qualified to install 
sewage systems in their home town schools, 
thereby adding greatly to the sanitary 
problems Miss Rider’s department has to 
face. 

At one time a certain community was 
in the hands of an official whose vocation 





Miss Jane Rider, director 
of the state laboratory of 
Arizona, is a civil engi- 
meer, and one of two 
wcemen members of the 
American Association of 
Engineers. Sanitation of 
state water supply is 


her specialty 
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was dependent on the death rate, and the 
city reservoir became filled with algae (as 
is always the case where the water supply 
is exposed to the sun) but the gentleman 
in question did nothing to remedy the 
situation, despite repeated warnings from 
the laboratory. Even when wagon loads 
of dead algae were carted through the 
streets no steps were taken. The matter 
became critical. But Miss Rider is not 
the kind to be “‘buffaloed.”” She issued a 
warning that legal moves would be made 
at once if the water was not purified. At 
length, under her direction, the process 
was begun. The reservoir was emptied 
in the evening and a corps of laborers set 
to work to scrub it out. It was finished 
before dawn and the reservoir filled again 
in time for the city’s use during the day. 
A few weeks later the sides of the tank 
were scrubbed and now the treatment is 
repeated twice a year, since when there 
has been no further algae trouble. 

A graduate from the Arizona university 
in 1911, Miss Rider went at once into the 
laboratory as assistant biologist, being 
given full charge in 1917. During the war 
she served the Government abroad, ard 
was called home to Tucson, the depart- 
ment headquarters, in 1919. She is genial 
in manner, athletic, and as far as possible 
from the popular conception of the woman 
scientist, which is a tribute to the breadth 
of talent of the present-day girl in the 
professions. Turseseé L. Fiske. 


U DU 
He Invested in Human Nature 


[MAGINE my surprise when I received 
the following letter: 

“‘Here’s a dollar! Yes, it’s a real dollar, 
nice and clean and new. Keep it, if you 
want to after you’ve read this letter— 
but I don’t believe you will, then. Here’s 
what it’s all about: 

“T’ve made an investment of a thou- 
sand dollars in human nature—human 
kindness. I’ve mailed a thousand dol- 
lars in a thousand letters to a thousand 
people picked at random. have 
done this because I believe that every 
one is really kind, way down inside— 
that no one is really heartless—and that 
the only reason why folks do not help 
where help is needed is just because these 
needs are not impressed upon them hard 
enough. And that’s the mission of each 
of my thousand dollars—to impress the 
importance of a need. This thousand dol- 
lars is my subscription to the Orthopedic 
Hospital-School for Crippled Children, 
and I’m investing in the belief that every 
one will come back in the stamped return 
envelopes I am enclosing, and that each 
dollar will bring back several more—at 
least another—with it. So our subscrip- 
tion, which I am starting in this way, will 
be at least two thousand—maybe five— 
for there’s going to be a lot of you send a 
five or a ten or more when you mail my 
dollar back.” 

The writer of this unique letter was 
Frederic G. Calkins, a business man of 
Los Angeles who, with Walter L. Newton, 
a consulting engineer, conceived the idea 
of making a thousand dollars do the work 
of five or ten or more. 

The Orthopedic Hospital-School site, 
a garden spot of over three acres ideally 
situated off West Adams street and near 
Grand Avenue in Los Angeles, had been 


Interesting Westerners 
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Frederic G. Calkins has a humanitarian hobby—he loves all crippled children. To 
aid in securing hcspital care for them he gambled a thousand dollars of 


his own money on the wheel of Human Kindness and won 








offered by John Brockman, provided that 
buildings costing $100,000 be erected 
upon it before January 1, 1922. The 
principal building was nearing completion 
and the nurses’ building under construc- 
tion at the time the “Dollar Letter” was 
sent out. There was no money in the 
treasury to finish either building. This 
was the ‘mmediate reason for the venture 
by Calkins, and the response was so 
gratifying that it produced much of the 
needed sum. As fast as the money came 
in it was used in outgoing letters, names 
being taken at random from the local 
directory. Several thousand dollars have 
been in the mails at once. 

The replies were diverse and represent 
a study in human psychology. 

Anti-vivisectionists refused to con- 
tribute because they are opposed to the 
surgeons at the Hospital and therefore 
would not help the crippled children. 

Others refused because they “do not 
recognize a crippled condition.” 

One newspaper “roasted” Calkins edi- 
torially because of professional jealousy 





of another children’s hospital. There are 
“cranks” who apparently devoted hours 
to the composition of letters setting forth 
their reasons for opposing such a charity 
or means of raising money for a charity. 
A minister wrote a curt note to the 
effect that he did not respond to any 
such methods but if asked in a differ- 
ent manner to contribute five dollars 
would do so. To which Calkins replied 
it was apparent that the minister cared 
more for his pride being wounded than 
for helping little cripples—and he did 
not ask for the five dollars. Another 
man, having failed to receive the first 
letter, upon receipt of the follow- -up letter, 
which it was necessary to send in five 
per cent of the cases, mailed his check for 
five dollars, saying if the original bill did 
not turn up he would be glad to send 
another dollar. Others merely returned the 
dollar without comment. Several have 
written that they had to take the dollar 
for food or some other necessity and hope 
to replace it later. 


A judge of a local court wrote: “Since 











For five successful years Mrs. Caroline E. Smith has been business manager of one 
hundred temperamental men of various nationalities and degrees of genius. 
They are members of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. She 
books engagements for tours, arranges contracts and keeps 
peace in the polyglot family by a baton of maternal tact 
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I must return your dollar I feel it neces- 
sary to register the letter lest it be lost in 
transit and I remain under suspicion of 
larceny.” He neglected to note that 
Calkins had given him the money. A 
woman wrote: “Will return your dollar 
and none to send. Please don’t bother 
me no more.” 

From Rupert Hughes came this: “When 
I saw that dollar I thought heaven had 
sent it to me just in time. As I| read on 
and saw that it had a hook on it I was 
heartbroken. But I could not resist such 
a master of style as you, so I return it with 
a couple of bills to keep it company. 

A newspaper man wrote: “You caught 
us in a pinch, as we’re now only two steps 
ahead of the sheriff, but we’ re Ww atching 
you and mighty sorry we can’t do more. 
By this mail goes two dollars.” 

Here are other reactions—with sub- 


scriptions: 
“Pick up the marbles—you win.’ 
“Good idea—now I know what casting 
bread on the water means.” 





“A clever psychological stunt. More 
power to you. 

To critics of the method used in secur- 
ing aid the following facts are offered. 

Four thousand treatments were given 
during the past year and many surgical 
operations performed. Dependent crip- 
ples, unable to stand or walk, have been 
given the use of their limbs and made 
self-supporting members of society, a 
blessing to their families instead of a 
burden. When it is known that more 
than fifty per cent of the cases are over 
twelve years old the need for the school 
becomes apparent. Instead of losing a 
year or more of education because of 
operations and treatments or having to 
wear a plaster cast, the patient is called 
upon by a teacher who hears lessons and 
sets tasks, enabling him to step back into 
school work and continue with the class. 
To children not treated in the earlier 
years and who could not go to school on 
account of their deformity, the Hospital- 
School with its visiting teacher assigned 
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by the City Board of Education has 
opened up avenues undreamed of by 
parents who could not have afforded a 
private tutor or paid for operations and 
treatments. An X-ray history of all 
cases, many at the outset most pitiful, 
is filed at the Hospital, the benefits and 
recoveries being pictorially recorded. 

The institution is non-sectarian and 
free in service unless the patient wishes 
to contribute a nominal sum. It’s motto 

“A better mind in a better body.”’ 
Ate and physicians serve without 
compensation. Supplies of all kinds are 
received at cost or as donations. The 
building has no glaring whites or startling 
colors; the operating room is in gray-green 
tile and is the last word in lighting and 
sanitation. The artist, Douglas Crane, 
who contributed his work, planned with 
the idea of providing colors that would 
have a share in restoring a hypersensitive 
patient through emotional reaction. 
Wards are in soft tones of buff, green, 
gray and lavender; beds finished in light 
gray enamel or walnut; coverlets, un- 
bleached muslin appropriately decorated. 

More than one thousand little cripples. 
from nearly every county in California 
and many from outside the state, are now 
being cared for. The institution is 
financed by voluntary contributions. 

And what type of man is he who came 
to the rescue of unfortunate children? He 
is conservative, with a genuine distaste 
for the limelight of publicity. A native 
of New York State and a university 
graduate, Calkins went to Los Angeles 
thirty-six years ago when he was twenty 
years old; was in the real estate business 
until nineteen years ago when he estab- 
lished the Merchants Ice and Cold 
Storage Company, now the largest whole- 
sale and retail ice-making plant west of 
Chicago. Mary Epna ALTon. 


U OU 
She Manages Men 


OW did I earn such a responsible 
position?” Mrs. Caroline E. Smith, 
business manager of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, repeated my 
question in her mahogany-furnished of- 
fice. “I didn’t earn it. It was thrust 
upon me. For seventeen years I had been 
secretary to W. A. Clark, Jr., when in 
1919 he organized the orchestra. Having 
begun as a stenographer, I had learned 
the primary lesson of industrial efficiency 
—to do everything exactly right. My 
training had been along business lines, so | 
was astonished when Mr. Clark informed 
me I was to be manager of an orchestra. 
I protested that I knew nothing of music. 
He replied, “I don’t want a musician to 
manage musicians—heaven forbid!” 
How does one lone woman keep one 
hundred temperamental artists, many 
foreign-born, in good humor when the 
average woman has all she can do to 
manage one male? The answer is, tact 
and maternal tolerance. She regards the 
men as her “children.” When, on tour, 
the Italian violinist demands spaghet’ 
artd the American harpist ham and eggs, 
she contrives to please both. She books 
all engagements, arranges contracts, rail- 
road routings and advance accommoda- 
tions, and shoos away sentimental flap- 
pers from stage doors. The company 
travels in private cars. 
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“The only real confusion we've ever 
had was when we reached Reno fifteen 
minutes before the curtain was to go up, 
owing to train-delays.” Mrs. Smith 
smiled over the remembrance. “There 
were a thousand things to do! I wired 
ahead for a fleet of taxi-cabs to whisk us 
to the concert hall, meanwhile attending 
to the unpacking, and quieting the men 
who were as nervous as a flock of scared 
hens. But we were there, on the minute. 

“Humorous incidents occur. 
the artists is a very superstitious man. 
During a certain engagement of the or- 
chestra he was expecting the stork at his 
home and it worried him greatly to have 
the ‘Sextette from Lucia’ on the program. 
But the stork had a heart and left one son 
nly, to the artist’s great relief. 

“Most of the men are married and do 
not welcome the attentions of flappers 
who cluster about the stage doors in 
towns where the orchestra plays. I have 
to send these foolish girls away with a 
motherly lecture. 

“Once one of the musicians failed to 
appear for a concert. It was a very im- 
portant engagement and we were all 
worried lest he had met with an accident. 
[ had even telephoned the hospitals. 
Next morning he showed up, grinning 
shamefacedly and said he had forgotten 


One of 
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members. These are happy days for 
Butner, but he has earned prosperity by 
the sweat of his brow and a long tussle 
with Old Man Trouble. Asked to outline 
his experiences he said: 

“My first impulse was to refuse pub- 
licity, but I realize how one man’s struggle 
to do the square thing may help nerve 
another in a tight squeeze. Early in life 
I was attracted to the handling of fruit 
and vegetables and managed to edge into 
the jobbing trade in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Cincinnati being the distributing point for 
small markets I bought stock from dis- 
tributors there on credit. I soon hit the 
rocks and went to Georgia to grow 
peaches, first assuring my Cincinnati 
creditors that I would settle with them 
when I had turned the peaches into gold. 
My dream was a glorious one. I visioned 
myself going to Cincinnati, entertaining 
certain generous-hearted produce jobbers 
at a fine hotel dinner, recounting my suc- 
cesses and paying them in full. Alas! 
For two years I bucked against frost, 
drouth, cut-worm, submerged prices, 
high freights and rents. I was glad to get 
a job as carpenter’s assistant at six bits a 
day. And I had married at twenty-one. 

“T talked my folks into grub-staking me 
in opening a branch produce house in 
Chattanooga. At the end of six years’ 
struggle I decided to go to Oregon. With 


the concert—after weeks of rehearsing for 
it! These geniuses are children in prac- 
tical matters. This same artist was 
scheduled for a solo the following week in 
another city and arrived at the auditorium 
three hours before the opening, saying he’d better 
come while he thought of it, for fear he’d forget 
the affair! 

“I have had to learn a working knowledge of 
several languages, to be sure that the men under- 
stand my directions to them. Eighteen dialects 
are spoken in the company.’ 

The men are dependent upon Mrs. Smith in 
many ways. One, though happily married, forgets 
to write to his wife, or to mail the letter written, 
and Mrs. Smith keeps tab on him for these dere- 
lictions. She has to select gifts for wedding anni- 
versaries and birthdays. Her patience and good- 
nature are apparently inexhaustible, even when 
settling disputes on tour about who shall occupy 
upper berths. Myrt Le GEBHART. 
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He Says It With Cauliflowers 
LUFFING the wolf from the door by working as 


carpenter’s assistant at “‘six bits” a day was only 
a part of the tough luck that Foster Butner battled 
with before he dug his way, a real “dirt” farmer, into 
national prominence. To an appreciative world he 
has loomed large upon the agricultural horizon as 
America’s Broccoli King. And, as everybody knows, 
an honest-to-goodness vegetable title is more decent 
and desirable nowadays than the depreciated article 
that crowns uneasy heads outside the U. S. A. 
Broccoli is the aristocrat of the hitherto humble 
cauliflower family. Its place in the sun in trainload 
quantities is the Umpqua Valley, Oregon. It is 
winter-blooming and catches the February-April 
market in the East when the demand for spring 
greens is keen. During the shipping season it draws 
buyers from every part of the West and solicitors of 
railways seeking to route the hundreds of carloads 
via their lines. “Broccoli luncheons” are a delect- 
able feature at the local hotel in Roseburg, the 
“Broccoli City.” The cousin of the cauliflower 
yields sometimes to the acre three hundred crates, 
at $1.40 the crate. By establishing an f. o. b. market 
at Roseburg, Butner organized and became manager 
of the Umpqua Broccoli Exchange with one hundred 





a little money of my wife’s we bought 
three acres, with a mortgage and unirri- 
gated, and_I went to work with a hos. 
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But my ‘dream’ survived, in spite of | 
water bills, taxes, interest, and the re- 
sponsibility of four children. I was grow- 
ing broccoli and planning the trip (eight- 
teen years deferred) to astonish my Cin- 
cinnati creditors, when the record frost 
of thirty years hit the Umpqua—bing! 
Fate sure Roaded me a wallop that time, 
for my crop was hardest hit of them all. 
Once more my ‘dream’ was deferred 
realization. 

“But last year brought a rush harvest 
and a surplus of 186 carloads. With real 
money in my jeans I wired a Cincinnati 
friend to arrange a dinner for a given list 
of fourteen guests. Each guest was duly 
mystified. Did Butner want to sell West- 
ern mining stock? Or was it oil? Most 
of them had forgotten the old accounts. 
When the tables were cleared and cigars 
lighted I rose, reminded them of my obli- 
gations, and while their eyes bulged—for 
only in story-books are men supposed to 
pay twenty-year outlawed debts—passed 
out envelopes containing cash for amounts 
due each firm. 

“So my dream came true exactly as | 
had pictured it, and I can truthfully say 
that in all my life I have never felt the 
satisfaction, the elation of spirit, that 
possessed me when I paid those debts. 
Financially I am still far from wealthy, 
excepting in friends, family ties and such 
higher values, but I am rich in pride that 
I paid my debts without waiting to be- 
come wealthy.” Joun F. Cowan. 


Three Oregon acres covered with weeds and a mortgage may not seem 
a brilliant start toward fame and independence, but Foster Butner with 


broccoli and a hoe has acquired both. Broccoli is the aristocrat of the 


cauliflower family. 


Butner is manager of the Umpqua Broccoli 


Exchange. He put Roseburg on the map as the “Broccoli City” 
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**Stop him, stop him! Don't make me sh-shoot him—again !" 


... 
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Debt of the 


Desert 
A Romance of the Southwest 





XIV son came East to seek help at 

EATED at the tatle, By Stephen Allen Reynolds my hands, informing me that 
tchi the assembled ae unless he received assistance 

= ste the Four-C, Author of: Vanishing Values within sixty days a rival and 

B Perry’s thoughts re- : unscrupulous company would 
verted looraes partys i the Illustrated by Louis Rogers force his own concern to the 


doorway, Hyatt’s stony stare— 

The chairman’s mallet fell. ‘Ready 
for nominations for the office of president,” 
he said. “Pass in your written slips, 
please.” 

Thurber moved on tiptoe to whisper in 
the ears of various men. Slips were passed 
to the head of the table, while Bruce sat 
silent, with no nomination to offer. He 
heard the nominations declared closed, 
the announcement of the names of the 
candidates. 

“T find but two names in the field, 
gentlemen,” the chairman said, “those of 
Mr. Boyd Thurber, whom you all know, 
and Mr. Arthur Hyatt—both heavy stock- 
holders in our company. Please mark 
your ballots and hand them to the sec- 
retary.” 

Guided by another meaning wink from 
Hyatt, Bruce voted ten shares for him and 
turned in his ballot. It was all a mystery 
to him as yet, but he felt now that i in some 
mysterious way Hyatt was going to help. 

A deep silence fell. Every eye in the 
room was turned on the secretary. Pres- 
ently he ceased figuring and passed his 
pad to the head of the table. Again the 

gavel fell. 

“T find, gentlemen,” the chairman said, 

“that of the 20,000 shares representing 
our capital stock, 19,230 shares have been 
voted. Of these, Mr. Boyd Thurber has 
received 8,510 votes; Mr. Arthur Hyatt, 
10,720. Mr. Hyatt is therefore duly 
elected president, and I now relinquish 
the office and this gavel to him. Mr. 
Hyatt has my best wishes, and—” 

The voice of the graybeard was drown- 
ed in the clamor that followed. Men 


sprang to their feet, some angry and 
grumbling, others rejoicing openly. 


Mean- 


while Hyatt pushed his way to the head 
of the table, seized the mallet and rapped 
for order. 

The room quieted down. Blacker and 
blacker grew the look on Thurber’s face as 
strangers to him were selected for the chief 
offices and directorate. Bruce refrained 
from voting further, knowing now that 
Hyatt’s steam-roller was in working order. 

At last the moment was reached when 
the directors were elected, and immedi- 
ately Hyatt got on his feet. 

“Gentlemen and fellow stockholders,” 
he said, “‘the business before this meeting 
is nearly finished, and soon a motion to 
adjourn will be in order; but before we go 
any further I want you to listen to a few 
words of explanation from me. I promise 
you that I won’t keep you long, and that 
what I have to say will interest you.” 

Bruce sat erect in his chair. Boyd 
Thurber leaned forward, biting his finger- 
nails. Not a sound could be heard in the 
room until the new president continued: 

“A good many years ago a man saved 
my father’s life, thinking he had sacrificed 
his own to that end. They were partners. 
They separated eventually, and my father 
amassed a considerable amount of wealth, 
which he left to me at his death, and 
which, I’m not sorry to admit, I haven’t 
increased. The only regret I have is that 
money of mine has been used—unwittingly 
on my part—to persecute worthy people 
at the head of an honest enterprise. 

“In the fullness of time my father’s for- 
mer partner died. And while I passed 
away the years with idle sport, the son of 
my father’s friend put in his time at hard 
study and honest toil. Eventually, in 
keeping with a promise to his father, this 





wall. Imagine my surprise when 
I discovered, just before giving the son 
an answer, that practically every dollar I 
had was tied up in the stock of the rival 
concern.” 

A little murmur ran round the table. 
Thurber left off biting his nails to stare at 
the speaker. Bruce sat with his hands 
clasped tightly in front of him, straining 
to catch every syllable. 

“I may as well admit right now,’ 
Hyatt resumed, “that the temptation 
came to me to sit tight and hang on to my 
stock and let the other fellow fight his own 
battles; but thank God the next instant I 
was ashamed of the fact that I’d even 
think of such a damnable thing. So of 
course | promised to help within sixty 
days, and cast about me for some way of 
raising cash or getting control of the ma- 
jority of Consolidated stock. I thought 
it best—” 

Again the mallet crashed upon the table, 
silencing to some extent the interrupting 
murmur. Now Hyatt looked full at 
Bruce, and with shining eyes, continued: 

“I thought it best to work in the dark, 
so said nothing to my friend about the 
ownership of Consolidated, and set about 
getting voting control. I called up my 
attorney, the gentleman who made this 
investment for me several years ago, and 
learned by telephone than I owned far less 
than half the capital stock. But I learned 
also that a friend and club-fellow owned 
a block of the stock, which, added to mine, 
would give us a little over fifty-two per 
cent of it. 

“Unfortunately the friend who owned 
that stock was in mid-ocean on his way to 
E ngland. I needed his signature, his vot- 
ing proxy, and so rather than cable long 
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explanations and trust to the mails I de- 
cided on taking the first steamer to Eng- 
land myself. And within two days of the 
request for help I was on board of the 
Lurania bound for Liverpool.” 

Bruce smiled as he thought of the care- 
taker’s letter in answer to his telegram. 
It was so simple after all. 

“There’s no need of my relating the de- 
lays that followed. I chased my friend 
round Europe for weeks, finally located 
him, got his power-of-attorney and proxy, 
but learned to my disappointment that he 
had sold some of his stock, and that I still 
lacked several hundred shares for the con- 
trol of Consolidated. I combed the New 
York markets for the necessary stock im- 
mediately on my return, and as the sixty 
day period had nearly expired and | 
couldn’t find a stray share, I was on the 
point of selling out my holdings for cash 
to help my friend when the caretaker of 
my country place in Connecticut forward- 
ed me a telegram sent some time before 
by the man who had asked for help. The 
wire was to the effect that the Little 
Queen Company could hold out for ninety 
days instead of sixty.” 

Hyatt paused to smile at Bruce, then 
proceeded: 

‘During the days that followed I picked 
up a few shares of stock here and there, 
then took the train for Arizona and ar- 
ranged this special meeting. I still lacked 
a beggarly fifty shares to give me control, 
and so was obliged to snub my friend 
openly in order to stand in with the oppo- 
sition. It was five o’clock last evening 
before I acquired those shares from a 
sheep raiser near town, and it was ten 
o'clock, gentlemen, before I got your old 
officers away from Mr. Thurber and ham- 
mered the truth into them. They knew 
very little of the goings on here at Pina- 
leno City, and when | had seen them up 
at Phoenix I didn’t dare to show my op- 
position to the general manager until | 
held the voting control.” 


THE new president paused to take a sip 
from a cup of water. Bruce glanced 
at Thurber and saw him sitting dumb 
with chagrin. 

“There’s very little to add, my friends,” 
Hyatt continued, “except for me to ex- 
press the opinion that there’s no reason in 
the world why we can’t let the Little 
Queen people tack on a two-mile extension 
to our road so they can get their ore to 
market. In the course of time we can run 
the line through to Camp Halt and join 
the S. P. spur. The road 1s certain to pay 
fair dividends, for it taps the Mormon 
settlements below the reservation, and 
will get heavy shipments of barley and 
alfalfa. The two companies can pull to- 
gether and make money for all concerned. 

“The new directors and I are of one 
mind about the future management of 
the Consolidated properties. We demand 
the immediate resignation of Mr. Boyd 
Thurber. Then, if we can persuade my 
friend Bruce Perry to fill the vacancy and 
assume the duties of joint general manager 
of the two companies, we’ll be a fortunate 
corporation indeed.” 

Two-thirds of those present joined in 
the hand-clapping that followed, but im- 
mediately the gavel fell again and Hyatt 
concluded: 

“‘A resignation is now in order.” 

Thurber struggled to his feet, his swoll- 


Debt of the Desert: 


en face a study in color and expression. 
Twice he made an effort to speak. It was 
useless; the words stuck in his throat. A 
venomous glance in Bruce’s direction, an 
inarticulate imprecation directed at — 
and he turned to leave the room. Out- 
maneuvered, beaten at his own game, he 
had nearly reached the doorway when 
through it slunk Black Ben Peters, pro- 
prietor of the Magnolia, with terror writ- 
ten on his swarthy face and his hands 
elevated high above his head. 

Behind him, prodding him wickedly in 
the ribs at every step with the long barrel 
of ‘a single-action Colt, marched Jim 
Street. 

The old Texan halted and with blazing 
eyes swept the room in an all-embracing 
survey. As he saw Thurber, another long 
Colt seemed to leap from its holster into 
his empty hand, and two ominous clicks 
gave metallic warning. 

“T reckon I’ve got no business with any 
of you,” Street apologized, “except Thur- 
ber, yonder; but if any of you chip in I’m 
goin’ to throw lead.” 

Bruce leaped to his feet and took up a 
stand near his friend. The old cattleman 
surveyed Peters and Thurber narrowly 
and proceeded to state his case and his 
ultimatum. 

“These two skunks,” he said, “‘inveigled 
my boy Fred into a so-called poker game 
and skinned him right down to the meat. 
The boy’s so drunk that he couldn’t tell 
jacks up from a pair of treys. Accordin’ 
to my notion that’s robbery, and deserves 
killin’.”” 

The barrels of the Colts snapped level, 
one muzzle covering the small of the Mag- 
nolia man’s back, the other aligned on 
Thurber’s upper coat pocket, when the 
o!d man said harshly: 

“Tl give you one chance for your two 
miserable lives, you crooks! If you don’t 
take it, I’ll blow the yeller stufiin’ out of 
you, and I'll do it pronto. | want that 
check—that twelve-dollar check I gave 
Fred and which you did him out of. Ben 
says you've got it, Thurber, locked in the 
comp’ny safe. So you-all vamoose out of 
here and get busy with that safe. And 
keep your hands high!” 

“Need any help?” Bruce asked. 

“Not a mite,” Street barked grimly, 
and followed his captives from the room. 

Bruce looked round, awaiting possible 
overt acts on the part of Thurber’s asso- 
ciates. But there were none; and long 
before Jim Street’s spurs were heard 
clanking across the way on his triumphant 
return from the Four-C office building, 
every man in the room had shaken the 
Little Queen man’s hand. 

Last of all came Arthur Hyatt, his face 
aglow. “I might have tipped you off late 
last night, old man,” he said, “but I 
thought I’d give you a dramatic surprise. 
So I sent you over that stock so’s you 
could attend the meeting and hear the 
fun. And now I reckon, as these South- 
westerner’s say, Our two companies are 
going to pull together until we can roll 
“em into one.” 

“T reckon you're right,” Bruce came 
back with an accompanying grin. 

XV 

HE sun was sinking behind the Caliuros 

as Bruce stood before the Little Queen 


office and addressed the lineup of men. 
Jim Street stood beside him and backed 





Stephen Allen Reynolds 
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up and elucidated his remarks with the 
vigorous if not beautiful Spanish which” 
passes current along the Mexican border. 

“And so if you'll all wait about three 
days,” Bruce concluded, ““—not more than 
five days at the most—you'll receive the 
balance of your pay for October. It'll be 
here just as soon as we can rush a certified 
check to the bank and have a mistake 
rectified. And commencing tomorrow, 
November first, I want you to know you're 
all working for ten per cent flat more than 
you've been getting.” 

As the old cattleman finished interpret- 
ing for the benefit of the Mexican con- 
tingent, a cheer was started in which all 
hands joined. The day had been saved. 

Bruce slept soundly that night, and in 
the morning enjoyed a long conference 
with Hyatt. 

“Yes,” the Little Queen man admitted 
in response to a question and a friendly 
nudge in the ribs, “I feel pretty perky to- 
day. And I hope to feel still better before 
night.” 

“How come?” 

“T’ll be riding out to Cactus Bend. I’ve 
had a little misunderstanding with a lady 
that we can straighten out quickly, and—” 

“Good for you,” Hyatt murmured. 

*‘__] want you to act as best man at a 
wedding.” There was a twinkle in Bruce’s 
eye as he went on, in the manner of mak- 
ing a former announcement: ‘‘Miss 
Martha Street, daughter of the second 
heaviest stockholder in the Little Queen, 
is to marry the joint general manager of 
that company and the Four-C—thanks to 
the timely intervention of the new presi- 
dent of the latter company, whose action 
has paid an old debt of the desert, with 
interest. Will you serve?” 

Hyatt laughed. “‘I’ll be delighted,” he 
declared. “When will this important 
event take place?” 

“Soon, I hope. I’m going to try to 
arrange the details tonight. Martha’s 
sister Ruth will act as bridesmaid. Sup- 
pose you ride out with me and talk over 
the details.” 

“Reckon I might,” laughed the East- 
erner. 

With a thousand and one things to at- 
tend to, Bruce put in an extremely busy 
morning and afternoon. There was the 
matter of running Ben Peters out of town; 
the proposition of buying out the holdings 
of Thurber; the seeing-off of the men from 
Phoenix. As the sun hung low the most 
pressing matters had been attended to, 
and Bruce ordered his horse. 

Through feelings of delicacy, Hyatt 
hung back when Bruce’s invitation was 
repeated. “If you don’t mind,” the East- 
erner demurred, “‘you’ll ride out alone 
this once. You see, you'll want to talk to 
your lady alone—and you'll have a lot to 
talk about. Perhaps I'll ride out with you 
next time—with a box of chocolates.” 

They compromised with an agreement 
that Hyatt would ride part of the way. 
Another horse was led out and saddled. 

The corral-boss sniffed as he eyed 
Hyatt’s whipcord riding-breeches and 
leather puttees; but as the polo expert 
took up a link in the curb-chain and re- 
cinched the hair girth according to his own 
ideas, the czar of the corral changed his 
mind. 

Side by side, both master riders, the 
two men rode away from the corral and 
headed their mounts for the trail. Their 
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horses were fresh and spirited, their gait 
a lively one, and with little opportunity 
for conversation, the half-way point to 
Cactus Bend was reached. 

“T’ll see you in the morning,” Hyatt 
called. He restrained his plunging horse, 
his erect body swaying gracefully to the 
movements of the animal, wheeled and 
made off slowly along the back trail. 

“He’d make a fine man for Ruth,” 
Bruce thought, as with an effort he kept 
his own horse from bolting back toward 
Pinalefio City. 

With a half a mile more to his credit, 
Bruce pulled his horse down to a walk and 
was fishing in his pocket for “the makings” 
when there came a diversion. The horse 
whinnied, plunged unexpectedly, and from 
behind a clump of mesquite at the right 
of the trail came a tiny tongue of flame, 
followed by the crack of a pistol. Perhaps 
the thousandth part of a second later came 
a brighter and nearer flash, a louder re- 
“vata and a rifle bullet whistled above 

ruce’s head. 

All but unseated by the leaps of the 
gun-shy horse, Bruce spent the following 
ten seconds in pulling his mount to a halt. 
Then he flung himself out of the saddle, 
and with drawn and ready automatic, 
cautiously skirted the trail and worked 
his way from bush to bush. 

Shortly a snarling voice came to him 
from a mesquite clump not far distant, 
and Bruce could distinguish the form of a 
man trying to sit erect and grasp some- 
thing just beyond his reach. 

An instant later a woman’s voice came, 
brokenly, yet sweet and tremulous: “Stop 
him, Bruce! Stop him. Don’t make me 
sh-shoot him—again!” 

Bruce crashed through the gloom in 
time to kick a rifle beyond the possible 
reach of a writhing and bleeding wretch, 
and the next instant found him bending 
over Boyd Thurber and searching him for 
the possible presence of small arms. 

“Damn you, anyway!” babbled Thur- 
ber, his voice thick with rage and pain, as 
Bruce rolled him over none too gently in 
order to feel over his rear pockets. 

“You’re not killed,” Bruce returned 
unfeelingly. ‘“You’ve only got a hole 


through your right shoulder. Too bad it 
didn’t get you between the eyes.’ 

Bruce located the rifle, withdrew the 
breech-bolt and placed the bit of mecha- 
nism in his pocket. The fangs of the 
snake drawn, he set out to find the girl he 
could hear sobbing not far away. 

“It s all right, honey,” | Bruce said, “he 
can’t hurt us any more.’ 

And soon Martha os lay trembling 
in his arms. 

“Don’t try to tell me about it now. 
Wait till you feel better. I’ve got to go 
back and plug up the hole in his shoulder. 
Then we'll get him on my horse and pack 
him back to town. Cheer up dear; you 
didn’t kill him. Ill hurry 

Bruce worked i in the fading 
light, fashioning a compress from a piece 
of shirt and binding it tightly over the 
bleeding wound. Then he helped his 
enemy to a more comfortable position, 
raising him until he could rest with his 
back against a boulder. 

“His own horse is tied a hundred yards 
back in the brush,”’ Martha volunteered, 
drawing nearer. She had grown calmer; 
was no longer trembling. ‘My horse is 
tied a half.a mile beyond,” she continued. 

“Suppose I walk over and ride back with 
both animals?’ 

“Good idea,” pronounced Bruce. “I'll 
wait here and guard the patient.” 

There was little to be done except watch 
and listen. The wound was a painful one. 
Thurber groaned and complained; took 
advantage of his condition to heap revile- 
ment on the head of the Little Queen man. 
In the semi-darkness Bruce squatted close 
to his enemy and listened with grim for- 
bearance, until at length came the sound 
of horses’ hoofs pattering along the trail 
from the direction of Pinaleno City. 

“Ts that you, Martha?” Bruce called, 
surprised at the angle of approach and the 
fact that he thought he heard but one horse. 

‘This 1 is Hyatt. What’s up, old top? 
What’s the shooting about!” 

The sound of creaking saddlery came to 
Bruce as his friend dismounted and ap- 
proached. ‘“Shooting’s all over,’’ Bruce 
said laconically. 

“Thought I heard a gun go off a short 
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time after I left you. So I rode back. 
What’s wrong? Are you hurt?” 

“No,” Bruce disclaimed, as Hyatt bent 
over him, “but our friend Thurber’s 
mussed up a little.” 

Scarcely had the Easterner been en- 
lightened before Martha rode up, a led 
horse trailing behind. A hurried intro- 
duction in the darkness, and the two 
friends lifted Thurber into his saddle. 
Although suffering, he was able to ride, 
steadying himself with a grip on the 
pommel. 

“Suppose J take him to town,” Hyatt 
proposed in an undertone. “That'll leave 
you free to see Miss Street home.” 

Bruce pondered for a moment and de- 
cided that the idea was a good one. The 
nearest surgeon and gunshot-wound spe- 
cialist was to be found at Pinalenio City. 

“Thurber,” he said sternly, “you have 
fone mae last devilment in this county. 
Mr. Hyatt will take you to the doctor and 
see that your wound is dressed. He will 
say nothing of this attempt of yours on 
my life, but if you know what’s good for 
you, you will get out of Arizona just as 
fast as you can. If I ever hear of your 
coming back, I’ll see that charges are 
brought against you on several scores— 
including attempted murder and furnish- 
ing liquor to an Indian. Do you under- 
stand, Thurber?” 

“Yes,” he replied, realizing that he was 
getting off easier than he had reason to 
hope for. “I'll go—and I'll not come 
back.” 

And so they parted, Hyatt and his 
wounded charge heading slowly back for 
town. 

“Let’s go home, dear,” Bruce suggested 
gently. “Dad’ll put me up somewhere for 
the night, and you can tell me all about it 
in the morning.” 

Her immediate answer was to clasp him 
tightly. “I want you to hear about— 
things—now.” 

Bruce patted her glossy brown hair and 
drew her head down until it rested on his 
shoulder. ‘“There—there,” he murmured, 
stroking and comforting her as a fond 
mother might have consoled a child. 

“T don’t know what you think of me,” 








With scented buds. 
A million daffodils or so 








If I were Spring, ahead of time, 
I'd seek your cottage in the sun, 

And with my band of working elves 
Would hang your peach trees one by one 


Then I would take 


And scatter them beneath the trees 
And down the paths where you might go. 


If | Were Spring 


By Susan Myra Gregory 


While yet the land was gray and bare, 
Your corner should be flowering, 

To show how more than all the world 
You are to me—if I were Spring. 


And as we painted shrub and tree, 

The swallows all would hear and come 
Back with a rush of eager wings, 

And happy bees, industrious, hum 


About the hives; while all about, 

Down dappled walk and through the door 
Where butterflies went out and in, 

I’d have the yellow sunshine pour. 
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Behind him, prodding him wickedly in the ribs at every step with the long barrel, marched Jim Street 


she went on after a little while, “‘for riding 
off with Mr. Thurber that day you had 
the fight; but it was all on account of the 
check—the check that Fred—”’ 

“That’s all right, dear,” Bruce said. “‘I 
thought that check business was mixed up 
in the deal somewhere.” 

“Fred went away to Phoenix. He’s 
working there in a real estate office— 
making a man of himself. He wrote me 
about the forg—about what he did, and 
Ruth got hold of the letter. She rode into 
town to see if she could get the check 
away from Mr. Thurber, and he m-made 
love to her. He told her that he’d hold 
on to the check indefinitely, so that any 
time he pleased he could have Fred sent 
to jail for five years.” 


RUCE set his teeth and held the girl 

still closer as she continued: ““Then he 
began to annoy Ruth with notes, asking 
her to meet him and take rides with him. 
The poor child didn’t know what to do, so 
she told me all about it. I kept an ap- 
pointment in her stead to see if the man 
had a spark of decency or honor, and that 
was the day you ran across us on the trail. 
After you had beaten him, he whispered 
to me that unless he could ride home with 
me he’d set the sheriff after Fred as soon 
as he got back to Pinalefio. I made my 
choice, thinking I could explain it after- 


ward to you. You can’t imagine how 
miserable I’ve been.” 

“It’s all right, dear,”’ Bruce said softly. 
“T understand perfectly, now. The only 
point I don’t grasp is how you came to be 
out here on the range this evening—to be 
in a position to save my life.’ 

“T was going to tell you about that.” 
She trembled slightly and nestled closer 
at the recollection of recent events. “I 
was out all afternoon with dad’s telescope 
looking for a pet calf that we’ve been 
hand-feeding at the house. She’d been 
missing for a day and a night.” 

“ ‘Blackie, the Orphan,’”’ Bruce said 
with a smile. 

In the darkness he could feel rather 
than see her afhrmatory nod; when she 
continued: “I rode in big circles, study- 
ing the range through the telescope. 
was about giving up for the day, when a 
few minutes after sunset I saw a man rid- 
ing down the trail. He was acting in a 
rather peculiar manner, stopping his horse 
and looking behind him. I kept the glass 
on him for a few minutes, and when his 
course brought him closer to me I saw it 
was Thurber. 

“Tt was getting a little dark when I saw 
him ride off the trail and tie his horse. I 
watched him creep back with a rifle in his 
hands and take up a position near the 
trail. Then I realized that he was going 


to lay in wait for somebody. I thought 
of you, and how he hated you for the 
thrashing you gave him that day.” 

“Clever of him,”’ Bruce broke in, “to 
precede me out of town until he got me 
right where he wanted. But we needn’t 
fear him any more. Go on, sweetheart, 
tell me the rest of it.” 

The girl hestitated. “‘I can’t tell any 
more. I-I was glad I had the pistol along 
in case of rattlers. I tied my horse a way 
off and came back on the off-trail side. 
You came riding along. He raised his 
rifle. Then I t-tried to—” 

“Get him before he got me,” Bruce 
finished for her. She nodded and buried 
her face on his shoulder. 

The soft night wind stole over the mesa 
caressing these two lovers whose dark and 
obstructed paths had at last come to- 
gether on the broad, lighted road to hap- 
piness. After a long “period of silence, 
Bruce told the girl of the day’s stirring 
events—pointed out to her what they 
meant to her father and to him. He con- 
cluded with a question. “And can’t we 
marry very soon!” 

She raised her face to his, and their lips 
met. The waiting horses jingled their 
curb- chains impatiently; then cocked 
their ears forward as the riders drew near, 
their arms close about each other. 

THE END 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Significant 
News from 
the Nation's 
Capital 


HE Fall scandal fairly reeks 

of the West, and the old 

West, too. That is the 

only good thing about it— 
its Western scene; yes, and the 
action. Here are Western men, 
Doheny, Califorma, and Sinc!a r, 
Oklahoma, playing  titanically 
the grand old Western game of 
grabbing natural resources. Here 
is Fall, Western of the passing 
type, villain and victim of the 
sordid drama. Here is Walsh of 
Montana, the implacable, inex- 
orably following the trail of the 
scandal from remotest origin to 
the immediate incidents. Daubed 
in the oil of the Elk reserve and 
Teapot Dome, hunter and hunted 
splash it far and near, until it 
seems as if not even the Senate com- 
mittee itself could escape the smear- 
ing touch. There is no safety even in 
distance. Every splash soils more linen. 
Senator Smoot inadvertently slips a note 
to Doheny as he takes the stand to tell 
how he loaned Secretary Fall a hundred 
thousand dollars out of an ancient, deep 
and abiding friendship too sacred to be 
affected by colossal oil leases. And 
millions will be skeptical of Smoot’s 
undoubtedly candid and innocent explan- 
ation until the end of his days. McAdoo 
is lugged in attached to a $250,000 fee 
given to him by Doheny because of his 
connection with the Wilson administra- 
tion—and a present annual fee of $50,0c0; 
Gregory is appointed by the President to 
probe the scandal, and forthwith it 
appears that a tiny $2,000 oil-retainer 
speck is upon him. Some of the oil gas 
reached Ex-Secretary of the Navy Daniels, 
and gave a slightly yellowish tinge to that 
pure uplifter, the Hon. George Creel, for- 
merly of Denver and other points west. 
Not that all of those touched by the 
sickly odor of this oil mess have offended 
in any way, but that they have been pro- 
jected through circumstances into a 
noxious gas that persists, especially when 
as now the public is willing to believe 
anything about anybody. 

The effluvia of the oily slime rises even 
to the White House and perils a presi- 
dential nomination if not an election. 
Can an administration that once esteemed 
Fall as “‘the greatest mind in the cabinet”’ 
and that still retains the Secretary of the 
Navy who turned the naval reserves over 
for disposal by that “greatest mind,” win 
a victory in the smudge of the dirtiest 
public scandal since the Crédit Mobilier? 
The answer may be clear when this is 
read, but when it was written Washington 
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considered it possible that the oil scandal 
might by ricochet break Coolidge, inno- 
cent bystander, as irretrievably as it has 
broken the wretched Fall, who after piling 
lie on lie and evasion on evasion, was 
mercilessly jerked from the sick-bed of a 
profound dejection, if not of remorse, to 
explain his deception and defend his con- 
tention that a loan of $100,000 from 
Doheny, while he was yet Secretary of the 
Interior, and of $25,0co from Sinclair, 
soon after his retirement, had nothing to 
do with the naval oil leases. More power- 
ful in his ruin than in his high place, the 
fall of Fall may be that of a Government 
and a party. 

The greatest irony of the tragedy from 
the standpoint of its chief maker and 
victim, is that even yet it may be proved 
that both the denounced leases were 
thoroughly in the public interest, and that 
the only thing wrong about them was the 
weakness or the corruption of the man 
who made them. Indeed, it is openly 
stated here that Sinclair would be glad to 
get out of the Teapot. It is conceivable 
that Fall made good deals for the Govern- 
ment in respect to both naval reserve oil 
leases and then broke his reputation and 
career on what even now are to him mere 
improprieties. 

lt took a swirling, upheaving scandal to 
do it, but for once the East is interested in 
the West and New York has learned that 
oil as well as prohibition come out of the 
West. 


Oil Spray Puts Blight on 
Many Presidential Aspirations 


If the oil mess has in it the undoing of 
Coolidge it naturally contains the possi- 
bility of the making of some other pres- 
idential candidate. Had Hiram Johnson 
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found a way to do what Walsh is 
doing, the Johnson presidential 
boom would be taken more seri- 
ously in the East than it is at this 
writing. Oil may ditch McAdoo 
on the presidential line but it 
doesn’t seem to have the making 
of any particular Democrat presi- 
dent, though it may make a 
Democratic president. The in- 
vestigation has made a national 
figure of Walsh, and it may save 
him his imperiled toga, but it will 
hardly make presidential mate- 
rial of him. 


The Second President Within 
a Year is Claimed by Death 


While the Western oil scandal 
was occupying the stage in Washington a 
great man reached the foot of the long 
descent which began on the Pacific Coast 
five years ago. On the very day that Mr. 
Fall was wrenched from his sick-room by a 
subpoena to tell all he knew about the 
scandal that has overwhelmed him, 
Woodrow Wilson lay dying in his Wash- 
ington home. “I am ready,” he whis- 
pered to Admiral Grayson, his faithful 
physician, when the latter communicated 
to him the news that his time had come. 
The dying man and the physician doubt- 
less both remembered that scene in the 
White House five years before when the 
latter disclaimed all responsibility for 
what might happen to the President’s 
health during the proposed trip to Cali- 
fornia. “It may cost me my life,” was the 
answer, ‘“‘but I must go. It is my duty.” 
The trip did cost him his life, though full 
payment was deferred through five long 
years of misery. ‘““The gamest man 
ever knew,’ commented Grayson as the 
end approached. Wilson’s passing was 
celebrated by no such pomp as that of 
Harding, another victim of the presi- 
dential office, but doubtless he will have a 
higher place in the panthion of enduring 
fame. 


How His German Name Helped 
Dill of Washington to be Elected 


Speaking of Dill, it seems that what 
seemed to be quite a pickle for him turned 
out to be a lively boost Senate-ward. 
Adthough anything but a pacifist person- 
ally, the Senator’s great hobby is inter- 
national peace and disarmament (not, 
however, of the America first kind). 
Having pledged himself to vote against 
war, in the Congressional campaign of 
1916, Dill made good his pledge and 
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naturally got himself in bad with the 
general war spirit that animated the 
country when the hour for fighting came 
and the time of talk was over. Of course 
when he came up for Senate in 1920 his 
anti-war vote was urged against him and 
he was denounced as a pacifist and a pro- 
German. Finally the word was passed 
round that Dill was actually German- 
born. This charge was based on the well 
known fact that his name was Dill and 
that dill pickles are a German dainty. 

Now, as Dillhas about five generations 
of Anglo-Saxon American descent behind 
him, his friends resented the German if 
not the pro-German charge, and urged 
him to unroll his genealogy and confute 
his enemies. “But wait,” says Dill, “all 
the opposition that can be made for me 
by calling me German is already made. 
But every time they say I am a German 
some German-American that never 
thought of it before, will make up his 
mind to vote for me. On this charge I 
have everything to win and nothing to 
lose; why keep my enemies from sub- 
scribing to my election?” 

Every vote counts. Dill was elected. 


Why Washington Turns Liberals 
Into Conservatives By-and-By 


Intrigued by the Dill pickle story, I 
dropped in to chat with the baby of the 
Senate, for Dill is only 39, and got from 
him a sort of philosophy of progressivism. 
\ccording to the way this senatorial 
voungster looks at it, the main thing is 
whether you are really a liberal or only for 
certain liberal measures. It isn’t so much 
some spurts of liberal legislation that 
interest him as it is a steady liberal body 
ind force in politics and legislation. Dill 
Democrat because he thinks the 
nearer being a 


is a 


Democratic party is 


liberal party than the Republican, but 
the ranks of both parties are so blended of 
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The West at Washington: 


YOU NO POLITICAL 
PULL GOES! 








both liberals and conservatives that a new 
Congressman of the progressive sort can 
not find a congenial atmosphere in either 
party organization. There is nothing in 
the way of organization to catch and fix 
his liberalism, and so as the years go by he 
drifts further and further into the existing 
party organization, and before he knows 
it he has become a conservative no matter 
which party has its label on him. Con- 
sequently, the tendency in Congress is for 
conservatism to grow and liberalism to 
dwindle. Conservatives are elected to 
Congress, and conservatives are made by 
Congress out of liberals; whereas liberals 
reach Congress only by election. Rarely, if 
ever, does a reactionary become a radical. 


MecNary’'s Ingenious Proposition to 


Lift Wheat Price by Its Boot-straps 


Of course Dill is interested in specific 
legislation. He is keen for legislation that 
will further curb the growth of monoply 
and business autocracy; and just now he 
is very much interested in the various 
measures that have been brought forward 
for the relief of the stricken wheat far- 
mers. One of them is the bill sponsored 
by Senator McNary, of Oregon, and 
favored by Secretary Wallace. It is an 
ingenious contrivance to keep the price 
the exportable surplus of wheat brings 
abroad from crowding down the domestic 
price. The idea is to create a Govern- 
mental corporation which will acquire 
from the farmers all the exportable sur- 
pluses of wheat and other important farm 
commodities and livestock. at a deter- 
mined ‘fair exchange value.” If this 
value should be more than the world- 
price, a certain amount per bushel is to 
be collected from the farmers on all the 
wheat produced and added to the price of 
that exported. Thus, a cent a bushel from 
800,000,000 bushels of wheat would pro- 
vide an addition of four cents a bushel 
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to the price of the 200,000,000 bushels 
exported. The addition of four cents to . 
the export price would, it is held, be 
followed by a comparable increase in 
domestic prices, assuming that tariff 
duz.es would keep foreign wheat out of 
the American market. Orthodox econo- 
mists look at this proposition with sus- 
picion, and even the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, while giving a sort of 
expedient indorsement to the measure, 
plainly indicates skepticism as to the 
principle. But if anybody else has a 
better plan for ending the intolerable 
condition whereby American farmers sell 
at low free-market prices and buy at 
high protected domestic prices, Senator 
McNary would like to meet him. 


Thank Heaven This Ancient 
Controversy Will Be Settled 


It begins to look as if that most glorious 
mountain of the contiguous United States 
will not much longer officially bear the 
name of Old Peter Regnier or Rainier, 
that expatriated Dutch Huguenot who 
fought so valiantly as a privateer to keep 
the United States a British colony. 
Senator Dill of Washington has intro- 
duced into the Senate a joint resolution 
instructing the National Geographic 
Board to call it Mount Tacoma. Behind 
the Dill bill are rallying all the patriotic 
societies and pretty much all of Washing- 
ton state; even Seattle is not against it. 
Judge Burke and a few old time bitter- 
ender Seattleites are still fighting, still 
holding out for Rainier, but it is reported 
that the mayor and city council are quite 
willing to let the “mountain that was 
God”’ be called Tacoma as of aboriginal 
yore. Now that there is no more Rainier 
beer it seems that Seattle can’t think of 
a single good reason for Rainier so long 
as there isn’t a chance for the mountain 
to be named Seattle. 
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From the Portland Oregonian 


It's a Slippery Trail 







NOW (IS THE TIME To 
RIGHT THIS ingustice | 





"WHY GLORIEY THE 
NAME OF A SECOND RATE 
ENEMY AOMIRAL AT 
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From the Tacoma News-Tribune 


Mountain L overs—Back This Campaign! 





Let’s Mop Up In April, 1921, an analysis of President 
the Oil Mess Harding’s cabinet was printed on these 
and Go to Work Pages. The largest amount of space 

was given to the new Secretary of the 
Interior who was characterized as follows: 

“The appointment of greatest immediate interest to the 
Far West is that of Senator Fall of New Mexico who for the 
next four years will have charge of the public domain. 
Fortunately the National Forests, being in charge of the 
Department of Agriculture, will not be under his control. 
Senator Fall is an unreconstructed, frankly acknowledged 
standpatter whose power has its roots in the old-style domi- 
nation of corporations in New Mexico politics. . . . .. . 
He believes in the immediate distribution of the public 
domain; wise conservation of national resources is hateful to 
his every instinct.” 

When he reached out for control of the National Forests, 
when he tried to wreck the National Parks Bureau and en- 
deavored to get his fingers on all of Alaska, SUNsET pre- 
dicted that he would become the Ballinger of the Harding 
Administration and suggested his resignation. Now he is 
the center of the nastiest scandal that has besmirched a 
cabinet officer in several generations. 

If there has been a violation of the criminal law, the 
guilty should be punished speedily; if a technical defense 
prevents punishment, al/ the facts concerning the making of 
the leases should be given the 
widest possible publicity to 
the end that the Nation may 
pillory those who betrayed a 
public trust. But it is to be 
regretted that the guilt or 
innocence of Albert Fall 
should have become the pre- 
dominant issue in a Presi- 
dential campaign. The 
Senate committee, prosecut- 
ing attorneys and the courts 
are amply able to detect 
and punish whatever wrong- 
doing has been committed. 
But the question of Fall’s 
honesty or dishonesty is too 
trifling to be the basis of a 
presidential campaign. It 
merely serves to divert 
attention from and push into 
the background numerous 
issues and problems that are 
of vastly greater importance. 
Let’s get the truth of the 
Teapot Dome and of the 
California naval reserve 
leases out into the open, 
punish all the guilty ones, 
settle the matter, forget it 
and get ready for badly 


needed constructive work at 
home and abroad. 








Albert Fall, former Secretary of the Interior and center of 
the worst scandal in the National Government 
for several generations 
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Why the Teapot 
Oil Should Not Be ess standpoint, the leasing and drilling 


Considered from the non-partisan, busi- 


Touched At All ° the Teapot Dome reserve was a grave 

error. Its output was not needed either 
by the Navy, the refiners or the consumers; it merely added 
more crude to a market already oversupplied. Nor should 
this reserve have been drilled for many years to come pro- 
vided it could not be depleted by private wells. Though its 
value in a war emergency is problematical as the war would 
probably be over before the reserve had a really sizable out- 
put, the time will come when fuel oil will sell for three and 
four dollars a barrel. When that time comes, the taxpayers 
will be glad to see the Navy produce the bulk of its fuel oil 
from its own lands at one-third of the current market price. 
To drill wells on the reserves and produce oil when it isn’t 
worth more than a dollar a barrel, is a foolish policy unless 
there is danger of losing the oil. And the danger of losing 
the Teapot Dome oil seems to be remote. 


U U 


What Position Woodrow Wilson has “gone West.” His 
Will History Give ‘death gave the signal for an outpouring 
Woodrow Wilson? °! sincere admiration and a flood of 
eulogies from friends and foes alike, but 
what his final position in history will be no one can tell. He 
guided the ship of state—no one but he did the guiding—dur- 
ing eight of the most turbu- 
lent years in modern history. 
When blood lust and hate fill- 
ed the world, he preached the 
gospel of international peace 
and amity with clarity, cour- 
age and conviction, It re- 
mains to be seen whether the 
League of Nations trail he 
blazed will lead to the goal. 
No one knows. His great 
achievement lay not in the 
practical means he devised 
to reach the goal, but 
rather in the ideal of inter- 
national codperation he es- 
tablished. His sermons, 
preached fearlessly when 
pacificism was almost a crime, 
changed the attitude of man- 
kind toward war. To have 
done that is an achievement 
great enough for any man. 


U U 


Labor Assumes the British 
Reins Without a Crash 


Ramsay MacDonald, labor 
leader, became premier of 
England and the value of the 
pound sterling rose in the 
New York market. Nikolai 
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Lenin, guiding genius of the great Russian experiment in 
communism, passed away and his more radical associates 
seized the reins, but nothing of a disturbing nature happen- 
ed. Both in England and in Russia bitter experience has 
taught radicals and conservatives to proceed cautiously with 
any interference in the fundamental processes of production 
and distribution upon which the lives of millions depend. 
The radicals are beginning to realize that the division of the 
comparatively small economic surplus is of far less impor- 
tance than the improvement of the process itself. That’s 
the reason why the assumption of power by England’s first 
iabor government created scarcely a ripple. The beggaring 
of Russia’s grand dukes failed to provide food for the millions 
of famine victims. Nor will the forcible demotion of the 
Western captains of industry provide automobiles and silk 
hose for everybody. 


U U 


Last year Uncle Sam collected $8,071,- 
ooo from oil companies operating on 
public land and naval reserves, the 
operators paying the Government a part 
of the proceeds for the privilege of drilling wells on the public 
lomain. During the same period Uncle Sam derived a 
revenue of $7,504,000 from public lands leased to producers 
f coal, phosphate rock, etc. From timber sales, grazing 
‘ees and other sources the National Forests produced a 
evenue of almost $5,000,000. Thus the public in one year 
saw its revenues go up more than twenty million dollars by 
virtue of the conservation policy, almost every dollar com- 
ing out of the Far West where the bulk of the publicly owned 
natural resources is located. 

But no one in the Far West complained because the Gov- 
ernment shared in the proceeds arising out of the develop- 
ment of the Western resources, especially as a large part of 
the receipts was returned to the Western states for educa- 
tional and road-building purposes, the balance replenishing 
the Reclamation fund. 

Twenty million dollars is a sum not to be sneezed at, but 
it is only a beginning. It will look small two decades hence 
when the pressure of population will have speeded up the 
development processes. The present value of the Indian 
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Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


Here's Hoping He Saves the Mutton 
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Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


Phew! 


reservations alone is estimated at more than a billion dollars. 
Compared with the public domain, these reservations are 
very small. If the resources of our public domain could be 
capitalized, they would be sufficient to pay the American 
and British war debt, with enough money left over to buy 
an automobile for every inhabitant of the Far West. The 
conservation policy guarantees that part of this wealth will 
flow into the public treasury instead of all going into private 
pockets. 


U U 


Thousands of Alien Alien enemies are constantly knocking 
Enemies Sneak at the door. If they can not come in 
Past the Frontier °Pe®ly they will, like the Greeks in the 
wooden horse, try to come in by stealth. 
Just recently they were discovered sneaking through the 
cordon of guards, hidden securely in luscious green grapes. 
It is estimated that nearly 100,000 of them got in before 
their hiding place was found, but it is hoped that not one 
will survive until spring. Patriotism demands that they 
be killed on sight. 

We are referring to that most injurious of all fruit pests, 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. Because it inflicted tremendous 
damage to orchards wherever it appeared, because, for in- 
stance, it had ruined the fruit industry of the Hawaiian 
Islands where fortunately it did no harm to the great export 
staples, sugar cane, pineapples and bananas, the United 
States on November 1, 1923, excluded all fresh fruit imports, 
except grapes, from countries known to be infected by the 
pest. This action was taken in self-defense to protect the 
horticultural interests of America, interests representing an 
investment of several billion dollars. They were clean, un- 
infected as yet, and their very freedom from this pest had 
made their growth possible. To keep them clean was the 
Government’s first duty, so the embargo was announced 
and enforced. 

This embargo permitted the importation of fresh Malaga 
grapes from Spain even though the fruit fly was known to 
occur in that country. The experts believed that the fly 
did not lay its eggs in grapes but nevertheless they decided 
as a matter of precaution to inspect some of the Spanish 
grape shipments. And almost at once they found the larvae 
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—worms—of the dreaded fly hidden 
in the largest, roundest grapes with 
the healthiest appearance. In less 
than sooo barrels the inspectors 
estimated an infestation of almost 
29,000 maggots, more than sufficient 
to establish the pest in every orchard 
of the entire country. 

After due consultation and delib- 
eration Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that in future neither Spain 
nor any other fruit-fly infested coun- 
try would be allowed to ship fresh 
grapes to the United States. Since 
Spain has been sending round 
350,000 barrels of Malaga grapes 
across the Atlantic every fall, the loss 
of the American market is a severe 
blow to the Spanish vineyards. 


U U 


If You Love Clean How would you 
Fruit, Help Keep like to bite into 


. an apparently 
Foreign Pests Out healthy peach or 


pear, to cut open an orange appear- 
ing wholly sound and to find the 
fruit filled with maggots? You 
wouldn’t like it at all and, after 
having had similar experiences time 
after time you would either quit 
eating fruit or pay a stiff price for 
fruit raised expensively under cover. 
That’s what has happened in every 
country in which the Mediterranean 
fruit fly has gained a foothold. 

To prevent the entry of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly and to keep 
American fruit clean, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture has barred the importation of fresh 
Malaga grapes from Spain, justifying the drastic step in 


these words: 


“Fruit flies are looked upon as perhaps the worst of all 
Fortunately the United States has so 
far kept free from these pests. Of these the most widespread 
and destructive undoubtedly is the so-called Mediterranean 


known fruit pests. 
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KADEL & HERBERT 


She's only eleven, but despite her youth she is a 
fluent exhorter and a convincing preacher. 
Uldine Utley has earned the reputation of being 
California's juvenile Billy Sunday. When she is 
not preaching she likes to play with her dolls 
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fruit fly. The entry and establish- 
ment in the United States of this 
fruit fly would be nothing less than 
an overwhelming disaster. The pos- 
sibility of maggoty oranges, grape- 
fruit, peaches, prunes, etc., would 
practically destroy the confidence 
of the public in these fruits, fresh or 
preserved, and even a small percen- 
tage of infestation would have its 
psychological effect on the salability 
and popularity of these products.’’ 

We have set forth the reason for 
the embargo on 350,000 barrels of 
Spanish grapes in detail to forestall 
the charge that California interests 
had instigated the order for their self- 
ish gain. It is true that California 
vineyardists will profit greatly by 
the embargo. Spain’s loss will be 
California’s gain as the market for 
the California grape output will be 
enlarged materially, but in the levy- 
ing of the embargo the Californians 
had no hand. They did not know 
that the Spanish grapes carried the 
larvae of the dreaded pest, but now 
that they do know the danger to 
their vineyards, they will be doubly 
alert at their border to keep the fly 
out and their vineyards clean. 

If you love clean, healthy fruit, help 
keep it clean by consuming only the 
products of clean American orchards. 


U U 
How Would You’ When the De- 


Like to Bein These partment of 


Farmers’ Shoes? ‘gticulture con- 
tinues to insist 


that certain classes of farmers are in dire straits and need 
assistance, when the Department points out that farms are 


being abandoned and farmers are going into the cities at 





such a rate that by-and-by there won’t be enough experi- 
enced man power left to operate the country’s farms at the 
present rate, it is not talking through its hat or indulging 
in alarmist guess work. It knows. The Department 
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Uncle Sam does not believe in neutrality, as this photograph shows. He allowed 2000 Yaqui Indian troops to ride from Nogales 
to El Paso over U. S. territory so that they might help Obregon suppress the revolt. They are shown here 


disembarking at El Paso with wives and children to cross the Rio Grande into Mexico 
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Mt. Lassen, the only active volcano left in the United States proper, is spouting smoke and steam again after a rest of a year arda 
half. An airp'ane reconnaissance showed that no new craters had been formed by the latest mild eruption, but the planes 
dropped two thousand feet as they passed through the warm, light air emanating from the mountain 


constantly hears from the farms through thousands of 
resident reporters scattered through every county in every 
state. Here is what some of these reporters had to say con- 
cerning the condition of the cattlemen in a certain Western 
range state early in February: 

“The financial situation is poor. As a result we are going 
to have many less farmers and stock men very soon.” 

‘“‘Most ranchers are in debt as far as they can go. The 
outlook is a trifle better than a year ago.” 

“Cattlemen are especially in very bad shape. If they are 
crowded or conditions do not change, a considerable number 
are liable to go broke this year.” 

“The financial situation is not very satisfactory. We 
should have double what we are now getting, as a cow dollar 
is worth only fifty cents of most everything we have to buy.” 

‘Tf there is anything you can do for the cattleman in the 
way of long-time loans at a low rate of interest, for God’s 
sake do it at once.” 

“Many cattlemen have gone bankrupt and the rest of 
them are going that way.” 

“Forty per cent of the cow men have sold here and quit. 
All the rest want to but can’t.” 

“Every dollar I have received from cattle for the past 
three years has cost me at least two hundred cents.” 

“The cattleman is but little better off than the wheat 
raiser, financially, and both are at the bottom of the hill.” 

These are sincere expressions based on personal knowledge 
and they could be multiplied indefinitely. “Let ’em quit 
until the supply goes below demand and prices rise,”’ you 
say. ‘“That’s what happens in other lines.” Righto, but— 
the backbone of this Nation and the carrier of its traditions 
is pre-eminently the farmer. This country needs a strong, 
sound, independent foundation of contented farm owners. 
Under present conditions that foundation is cracking and 
crumbling. Isn’t it worth while to invest even a billion or 
two in order to preserve this foundation intact until con- 
ditions change? And change they will if only through the 
rapid increase of city population with its ever growing de- 
mands for the products of the farmer. For our own sake, 
let’s give the farmer a lift over the rough spots. 


Lo} U 


After sixty years of choosing, picking 
Overgrazing on 2nd culling the land-hungry American 
Public Lands has declined to accept asa free gift some 
175,000,000 acres of publicly owned 
land. Though the owner, your Uncle Sam, has offered to give 
it to any one willing and able to make a self-supporting farm 


How to Avoid 





home on 640 acres of it, the land is so dry, rocky or high 
that the takers are few and far between. 

But this large body of public land is very important as the 
grazing ground for the herds of Western stockmen. He 
needs it if he is to survive. Unfortunately the grazing on 
this land is not regulated in any manner. The first comer 
gets the grass, with the result that the public range is con- 
tinuously overgrazed. And overgrazing kills the good 
grasses, leaves weeds in their place, causes erosion, increases 
floods and diminishes the carrying capacity of the range. 

Last spring it was recommended in these pages that those 
portions of the remaining public domain suitable for grazing 
only be withdrawn from entry, placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture and be administered by 
it for the benefit of the Western stock industry under regu- 
lations similar to those prevailing in the National Forests. 
Now the Secretary of Agriculture makes the same request, 
basing it on the statement that the very life of the Western 
stock industry depends on the maintenance of ample and 
cheap forage on the public domain. 

More paternalism, you say. Of course it is. Private 
business is being regulated some more. Sure. But the 
startling part is the fact that private business is asking for a 
larger dose of paternalism, that the stockmen themselves 
request the regulation of grazing on the public range. 

Even if the political pot is boiling over, the representatives 
of the Far West in Washington should spare the time to 
carry out the wish of their constituents who are in the 
stock business. 


Lo] U 


Four Months for At the height of the Civil War certain 
High Treason; Ten Southern sympathizers in San Francisco 
Years for Talking conspired to break California away 

from the Union by force. Failing in 
this, some of them equipped a privateer to raid Union 
shipping, but the vessel was caught before it left the harbor, 
as related by Mr. Considine on page 27. The three ring- 
leaders were convicted of high treason. Theirs was a heinous 
offense. They had actively conspired with the enemy, had 
been caught with arms and ammunition at a time when the 
very existence of the Union was endangered. 

Were they hanged? No. They were sentenced to prison 
and released within four months. 

In the State of California two score men are serving 
terms in the penitentiary ranging from ten to fourteen years 
merely because they were members of an organization advo- 
cating the overthrow. of the present social order. In 1864 
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Wahi, in the Sacram:nto Bee 


Another One of Those European Thrillers! 


men who tried to aid the enemy with arms during a war that 
threatened to tear the United States apart got off with four 
months. Today we punish members of a radical organ- 
ization with ten-year prison terms. 

The Criminal Syndicalism law of California should be 
repealed and its victims pardoned without delay. The 
criminal statutes are sufficient to provide adequate punish- 
ment for overt acts; to imprison men merely for talking or 
for membership in a society smacks suspiciously of Russian 
methods. 


U U 


The Finest Thing We of the West have the habit of 
the Woolly West bragging. We maintain, often with the 
Can Brag About brassy blare of trumpets tooted on the 

housetops, that we are living in ‘‘God’s 
country,” asserting by implication that all the rest of cre- 
ation is a helluva place to live in. We boast not only of our 
high mountains, our dry deserts, our tall trees and our 
matchless climate, but we have been known to speak of our 
character, our heartiness, our tolerance, our breadth of 
vision approvingly and in tones above a whisper. Can we 
prove it? 

The degree of culture of a people may be measured by its 
attitude toward education. Education means knowledge, 
the power to observe, to analyze, to think. He who has a 
real education has tolerance, forbearance, broad vision. 
And, roughly, the attitude of a people or a community 
toward education may be measured approximately by the 
amount of money it is willing to dig out of its pockets for 
educational purposes. 

The almost pathetic eagerness of Montana’s ranchers to 
give their children a high-school education is described in 
the article by Leon Rowland on page 21. It is reserved, 
however, for the American Council of Education to supply 
statistical proof of Montana’s devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation. According to a thorough inquiry made for this 
organization, Montana spends more money per capita for 
the support of its schools and colleges than any other state 
in the Union. According to Financial Statistics of Public 
Education, published by Macmillan, the total educational 
expenditures per capita of the ten highest states were as 
follows in the past decade: 
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Per capita Educational Expenditures 

State 1920 1915 1910 
oan eed sc AS a he 24.46 13.73 8.29 
eee 22.51 13.16 9.15 
Soe ss ou ts se x vous 22.49 11.78 9.99 
ES 5 ay rod oop nee ee ee 22.44 II.32 5.66 
yh KG. Sh rd hee Kish swash 21.34 12.53 10.38 
a eee -- 21.26 11.74 9.68 
mama Dekota...............5: 19.63 9.87 8.04 
ria a si du VM dy eS 19.11 9.23 6.57 
I 2 eure 360s ove 695 18.05 11.94 9.99 
ay 66-9) elke oat 17.67 9.97 7.10 


Look ’em over, friends, and remember that not one of the 
fifteen Southern states reached an educational expenditure 
of $10 per capita in 1920, that seven of these states spent 
less than $5 per capita and that all the states spending $18 
or more per capita for education were west of the Missouri. 

Money alone does not educate, but the willingness of the 
taxpayers to put up money for schools indicate whether they 
appreciate the need for education. 


v U 


More Power to the A little more light on the Veterans’ 
Veterans’ Bureau Bureau, please. In the excitement 
Vacuum Cleaner Caused by the oil lease scandal the 

doings of the bureau which spends 
more money annually than any other governmental depart- 
ment except the Treasury with its bond interest disburse- 
ments, has been pushed into the outer darkness, yet Will 
Irwin estimates that the loss to the taxpayers and the dis- 
abled soldiers through the bureau’s inefficiency, incompe- 
tence and corruption amounted to $100,000,000 a year. 
General Hines, the present director, is a thoroughly com- 
petent man of unquestioned probity, but is he given a free 
hand to make the changes of personnel needed to clean out 
the bureau? 

Under the Forbes regime it was filled with political 
hangers-on appointed through Congressional pull irre- 
spective of their fitness for the place. Has this condition 
been remedied? If it has not, here is a chance for the 
American Legion to render a service of great import to the 
disabled veterans; instead of chasing after a bonus for those 
who came out uninjured let the American Legion concen- 
trate its efforts for a while on the Veterans’ Bureau house- 
cleaning. It is needed. 

















Smith, in the Tacoma Temes 


By Golly! This is Getting Exciting 
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RITICS, like poets, are born and 

not made. Occasionally a born 

critical essayist will turn to and 

produce fiction—Grant Overton 
has done it; we'll have more to say about 
his new novel next month—and once in 
a while a writer of fiction or a poet, 
perhaps, will run amok brandishing the 
critical lancet. In the main, however, the 
critical essayist will stick to his critical 
last. He can be perfectly happy only 
when he is busy doing that which he was 
born to do. 

Conversely, the mere writing man 
who seeks, without especial warrant 
from the gods, to toy with an abstract, 
to run lightly up the chromatic scale of 
the satirical essay when the fingers of his 
wit have not the native essential nimble- 
ness, is ill at ease always. His hand is 
heavy, he knows it; he feels, wretchedly, 
that his reader can not help but realize it 
and he usually ends, after a false start or 
two, by returning to his own more simple 
melodies. 

All of which is to say that the writing of 
the playful, satirical, critical essay is 
chiefly a matter of attitude of mind. Like 
curly hair, one either has it or hasn’t it. 

Philip Guedalla, for example, distinctly 
has it. Whether his subject is manners or 
letters he is always perfectly attuned to 
the business in hand. He is precisely as 
much at home in a serio-comic discussion 
of the Swiss army—undertone pure farce 
—as he is pointing out the lamentable 
deficiencies of modern (chiefly American!) 
critics in a strong—albeit well concealed— 
vein of shrewd, strict criticism of his own. 

The volume, “Masters and Men” (Put- 
nam), is made up of twenty-seven essays 
on as many different subjects. Mr. 
Guedalla, while he displays amazing 
erudition, wears his knowledge jauntily, 
he runs his scales with a very perfection of 
lightness. He is not (we are glad to see) 
above malice where it is indicated, nor 
does he feel it beneath his dignity to 
exhibit a certain naive pleasure in turning 
exquisite sentences, paragraphs, whole 
pages while the delighted reader holds his 
breath and wonders how long he can keep 
it up. In a world where critics are prone 
either to walk with heavy judicial tread 
or to strain at impossible tangents for 
humor at all costs, he twirls his sparkling 
balaneésstaff and dances easily, grace- 
fully upon the airy slack wire where any 
of his contemporaries in the field would 
givermuch to be able to set foot. 

Satire, humor, wit, inspired caricature, 
the shrewdest sort of critical analysis—all 
of these things you will find in “Masters 
and Men.” One thing you will not find, 
though; there isn’t a roar of laughter in 
the book. Rather the inward chuckle, 
the half-suppressed, appreciative grin, 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


the subdued but no less pregnant cachin- 
nation that is the author’s own. 


Mr. Coolidge. Candidate 
THE Atlantic Monthly Press has taken 


advantage of “presidential year” 
interest in matters and persons political to 
publish a book about the President. Its 
author, Mr. Edward Elwell Whiting, 
calls it “President Coolidge, A Contem- 
porary Estimate.” 
Mr. Whiting has, for some years, been 
a close student of political affairs and 
politicians; at the same time he is an 
accomplished journalist. Anything, there- 
fore, that he might choose to write about 
the Chief Executive would be expected to 
carry the weight of authority and to prove 
entertaining reading as well. In this case 
both hypotheses are correct. His estimate 





Hits and Misses 


Some Memories of the Civil War. 
By George Haven Putnam. Putnam. 

Collected addresses, essays and let- 
ters of the author, a soldier in the War 
of the Rebellion. A vivid presentation 
of the war period as well as a remark- 
able sidelight on the author-publisher 
himself. 

Europe Since 1918. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Century. 

An admirable exposition, very closely 
down to date, of the world situation 
centered in Europe. 

Brood of the Witch Queen. By 
Sax Rohmer. Doubleday, Page. 

Mystery, crime, black magic and 
absolutely enthralling wickedness. The 
author of the Fu Manchu stories at 
his horrific best. 


Damascus Gate. 
mond. Doran. 

Big Business, love and the power of 
the press in England. Pure story all 
the way and full of real people. 

Behind the Bronze Door. By William 
Le Queux. Macaulay. 

A detective agency turns to black- 
mail to escape being brought to book 
for other crimes. Mr. Le Queux is a 
capital mystery-yarner. 

Mother of Gold. By Emerson Hough. 
Appleton. 

A posthumously published story of a 
search for a supposed “mother lode”’ in 
Mexico. Not to be classed with the 
author’s ‘The Covered Wagon.” 

The Heights. By Marguerite Bryant. 
Duffield . 

A mystical tale, set in the Italian 
Riviera, of a writer who finds the 
beginning of his work at the end of a 
long trail. 


By Ernest* Ray- 














of the President is able and inclusive; his 
running biographical sketch is both inter- 
esting and informative. We laid the book 
down feeling that we knew President 
Coolidge fairly intimately. 

Especially pleasing is the fact that Mr. 
Whiting found it possible to write in a 


totally unbiased fashion. He has stuck 
very close to his chosen seat—that of the 
looker-on. He is a reporter and a critic; 
never once does he forget either duty to 
applaud. More than anything else, this 
conscientiously objective method of treat- 
ment contributes to the reader’s certainty 
that he is getting the simple uncolored 
facts as he reads. 

Perhaps the-strongest impression that 
follows a reading of Mr. Whiting’s esti- 
mate is surprise at the closeness of the 
Coolidge legend to the actuality. It 
appears that, for once, the Washington 
correspondents have done a good job in 
translating a public character to the 
public understanding; it remains to be 
seen whether the newspapers will keep 
this picture as clear and unfogged as 
election time draws nearer. 

One reaction to the book amused us. 
An acquaintance—a suspicious soul who 
scents plots and counterplots everywhere 
and conjures angry arch-fiends out of 
thin air when things run counter to his 
notions—characterized the publishing of 
the book at this time (though he had not 
read it) as “‘a piece of impudent Repub- 
lican propaganda.” A little surprised at 
such heat, we turned to the book itself to 
refute him. Here is what we came upon: 
“President Coolidge,” says the author, 
“commands public trust by virtue of the 
accuracy with which he represents Amer- 
ican qualities.” A very neat little critical 
essay in sixteen words. At any rate, if 
that is propaganda we’re for it. 


A Western Tribute to Lincoln 


| iy it as easy to write an accurate estimate 
of a President while he ts alive and in 
office as to do the same thing sixty years 
after his death, with the perspective lent 
by the passage of time to help out? 

After reading Professor Clark Prescott 
Bissett’s “Abraham Lincoln, A Universal 
Man” (John Howell, San Francisco), we 
are still undecided. Professor Bissett 
came so close, though, to making Lincoln 
actually live that the critical estimate 
with the weight of time behind it seemed 
to win then and there. 

The author, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Law at the University of Wash- 
ington, explains that he has been a 
collector of Lincolniana for twenty-five 
years and that his work was a labor of 
love. The introduction in toto could be 
removed from the book and the reader 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Lifting the Stump Mortgage 


A Plain Oregon Farmer Reduces the Pacific Coast's Land 
Clearing Cost by a Billion Dollars 


N the Fraser River Valley of 
British Columbia the flood 
waters have built up a silt soil 
of great depth, and this deep 
soil has been filled with humus by 
the rising and decaying forests. The 
black bottom land produces huge crops; 
it is very valuable, but unfortunately 
nearly all of it has on it a mortgage of $400 
to $450 per acre which the buyer must 
assume. That mortgage consists of the 
expense necessary to remove the tangle 
of brush and the battalions of huge cedar, 
spruce and fir stumps that encumber the 
ground. Hundreds of pounds of powder 
are needed to blow up the stumps; heavy 
machinery, engines, horses, men and 
valuable time are required to gather, pile 
and burn the debris, to pull the smaller 
stumps, to grub out the network of roots 
close to the surface. 

There is similar land of high quality 
with exactly the same kind of a mortgage 
on it all through the heavy-timber belt 
of the Pacific Northwest. Even larger is 
the area encumbered with a stump mort- 
gage of $150 to $300 an acre. The entire 
area of cut-over lands in the United 
States is now estimated at more than 
240,000,000 acres. It takes barely a 
quarter of this area, 60,000,000 acres, to 
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By Victor Willard 


Author of: Who Owns the Highways? 


produce the wheat crop of the United 
States. In Oregon alone there are now 
830,000 acres of stump land valuable for 
agricultural purposes; cutting is going on 
at the rate of 100,000 acres a year and 
when the virgin timber on the forested 
agricultural land has 
all been cut down, 
more than six mil- 
lion acres will have 
to be cleared of 
their stump mort- 
gage before they can 
produce a crop. 
Right now in the 
three Pacific Coast 
states there are at 
least three million 
acres of farm land 
covered with stumps 
and therefore prac- 
tically useless. As- 
suming an average 
cost of $150 an acre 
with the _ present 
methods, the ex- 





pense of clearing this land will run 

to at least $450,000,000. Ultimatel) 

the bill for removing the stumps 

from all agricultural land now for- 

ested with the present methods will 

exceed two and a half billion dollars for th« 

three states alone—unless cheaper methods 

than explosives and stump pullers ar 
developed. 

Such a method is now available. 

(Continued on page 107) 


It Was 


These photographs show the simple, inexpensive apparatus through which an Oregon farmer is cutting the cost of removing the 
big stumps by fifty: percent and more. On the left, the furnace, draft pipe and stove pipe are in place ready for the 
: fire; on the right, the interior of the stump is afire and the apparatus is ready for removal to the 
: next stump. The process will save Far Western farmers hundreds of millions 
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Ge exquisite nuances of tone, in lovely 
lasting fragrances, the Face Powders 

of COTY are true complements 

to the charm of women, delicate- 
ly indwidualizing the in- 
triguing characteristics 
of type which mabes 
each woman aif- 
ferent from 

all others 











eAddress “S.M. 4” for 
‘THE ART OF USING POWDER’ 


a brochure for the intensification of 
beauty and individuality—on request 
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Essentials 
INNIE, the Piute squaw-phil- 
osopher, is with us again this 
month. You will remember 


A. M. Van Deusen’s amusing 
transcription of her moralizings in “The 
Marriages of Minnie” a year ago. Her 
chronicler came into the office soon after 
we had annexed “Hoss Fat.” 

“Tell us how you acquired your knowl- 
edge of the Indians,” we asked him. 
“Since we introduced Minnie to our 
readers, letters have come from people 
who know the Piute characteristics, com- 
mending you for your fidelity to the facts 
of Indian life. You've lived a lot among 
Indians?” 
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humanity and you have Minnie and Hoss 
Fat. Anyway, here’s another yarn,” said 
Mr. Van Deusen, ‘‘about mules, this time, 
instead of Indians. See if you like it. It 
illustrates the essential humanity of 
mules, I suppose.” 

The story is called “The Family Man.” 
It is as rough as the sagebrush country 
but we liked it and it is coming in an early 
issue. 


We Break Our Rule 


Here is a quotation that applies in 
a way to this month’s recklessness. 
“Centuries ago the Dutch wrote free verse 
and refused to support their navy, 
an opportunity promptly embraced by 











chirping on this desk, a flock of songbirds 
that are really the duck-billed platypus of 
poetry. (You know, ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus.) The platypus does not seem 
to be flesh or fowl; it is an animal creature, 
with fur and a bill. These songs are not 
verse and they are not prose. They are 
poetic creatures, but amid the classical 
forms to which we elderly folks were born 
they seem to be laying eggs and suckling 
their young. Crowds press for a view of 
the duck-billed platypus at the New York 
Zoo. And undoubtedly our readers are 
eager for free verse. We have to admit 
that we ourselves are fascinated by it. 
The platypus is in a special place in the 
zoo. How shall we honor free verse in the 








“Well, now,” Mr. Van 
Deusen replied, in his com- 
fortable way, “you might 
say Ihave. I was a young- 
ster in St. Marys, Kansas, 
and the Pottawotamies 
used to come in_ regularly 
for their quarterly allow- 
ance. Kansas was as dry 
then as now and I remember 
how drunk the bucks would 
get. But my most vivid im- 


pression came from _ the 
squaws who used to draw 
great ugly knives and 


brandish them _ ferociously, 
scaring the wits out of me, 
probably to their secret glee. 
For this reason, doubtless, 
it was not until I was grown 
and out in Nevada that I 
ever spoke to a squaw.” 

“You must have had many 
a conversation to write of 
them as you do.” 

“Well, now,’ answered 
Mr. Van Deusen, “to be 
real honest about it, I’ve 
only spoken to one in my 
life. A Piute squaw did the 
washing where I was living 





scrape of his foot? 
up the walk? 
Six thousand John Smiths are doing an ant-Marathon from 
San Francisco to Santa Cruz, keeping their eyes on the 
road and seeing the blossoms in the Santa Clara Valley. 
John Smith has no time to sin or confess his sins. 
ring the bell in God’s house. They send a posse of 
angels to find him. “Smith!’’ they call, “Smith!’’—but 
Smith’s not at home. 
Somewhere between San Francisco and Santa Cruz, grim- 
lipped and goggle-eyed, scaring the chickens, minding 
the traffic cop, going or coming, somewhere on the road— 
If God should want to put His finger on John Smith of a 
Sunday— 
John Smith is en route. 


En Route 


By James Rorty 


If God should want to put His finger on John Smith of a 


Sunday— 
Where would He find John Smith? 


John Smith is en route. 


What lilac bush remembers him? 


Six thousand John Smiths are 
honking their way from San Francisco to Santa Cruz 

_ and back, each one trying to pass the others on the road. 
Where does John Smith live? What door-sill knows the 
What dog laughs when he comes 


have solved the _ problem. 
We shall print this kind of 
material hereafter in three 
columns, as though it were 
prose, but give each line its 
independent place as though 
it were verse, and since it is 
neither it will stand on its 
strange feet very steadily in 
this position. We do not 
believe that any reader will 
fail to recognize it as poetry 
because it has no box round 
it. And we shall continue 
to set the dear formal stuff 
in stanza form and box it in 
with a tender rule or border. 
But this month we have 
Mr. Rorty’s charming platy- 
pusmic (just how would you 
form that adjective?) poem 
about John Smith. It seems 
made to order for this month’s 
cover, so here it goes in a box 
on this page, and welcome. 


zoo of our contents? We 


They 


First-born of Spring 

Breathes there a_ reader 
with soul so dead that it 
does not leap up when he 
beholds the first blossoms 














in Nevada. One morning I 


on the fruit trees along the 





spoke to her politely and as 
a matter of convention asked after her 
husband. 

*““T no got husbands now’, she replied, 
and then went on to tell me that she 
couldn’t get along with her first seven or 
eight husbands but that at last she had 
learned to ‘beat ’em up.’ ‘But I no got 
husbands now’ she concluded. ‘Damn 
nuisance!’ That was the genesis of my 
‘Marriages of Minnie’ which you pub- 
lished and this one about ‘Hoss Fat,’ one 
of her husbands.” 

“But how is it you excite the commen- 
dation of readers who know the Indians 
when you know so little about them your- 
self?” 

“Possibly because I know this much: 
Indians are just like other folks, only a bit 
different. Having sensed this bit of 
difference I merely add it to their essential 





envious commercial rivals. The period of 
free verse and navy limitations has 
arrived in the United States.” 

Despite this ominous warning, we are 
publishing James Rorty’s free verse on 
this page with reckless glee. We had not 
intended to print it in a box, in the center 
of a page, just as though it were verse that 
is not free. (We paid for this poem.) We 
are so old-fashioned we like to save our 
nice boxes for those flowers of song that 
grew in the grandmotherly gardens of 
poesy when we were young, verses that 
rhyme, to be blunt about it, and have 
some conscience about meter, just because 
Goethe said that it is in limits that the 
master shows himself. But the poets are 
not rhyming much nowadays and even 
meter isn’t particularly popular with 
them. Therefore, behold, perched and 





highway? Therefore we ex- 

pect John Smith, when he passes the 
news stand or when he opens his mail, to 
get a definite thrill from the rosy vision 
on our cover this month of April. Theo- 
dore Wores, the artist, has spent many a 
springtime painting amid that very Santa 
Clara valley of which Mr. Rorty speaks. 
Wores had his training first in San 
Francisco and then for seven years at the 
Royal Academy in Munich. He special- 
ized after this in painting the picturesque 
life of Chinatown in his native city. 
Several of these pictures went abroad. 
Then Wores drifted to Japan where he 
painted for several years, making his first 
studies of fruit blossoms among the 
flowering cherry trees. After this came a 
period in Spain, and then the South Seas 
and Hawaii and home. Since then he has 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Matid Adams needed no am for her 


Sir Thomas Li ipton sailed Gee. yachts on the 
curtéd-desh” Oldsmobile, 


sea and drove an Oldsmobile on land 


The laie Mark Tw ain, ( Samuel L. Clemens) 
used to ride in “a merry Oldsrrobile. 


Hon. C ar i M. Depew drove an Oldsmo- 
bile “horseless carriage” days. 





In 1924 - six cylinders - $795. 


ground of experience, its skill, its technical 
knowledge and superb manufacturing facil- 
ities—and supplementing these with the 
immense resources of General Motors— 
Oldsmobile has made another genuine con- 
tribution to the industry. It has produced 
a quality six-cylinder, completely-equipped 
car at a price little in advance of the 
“merry Oldsmobile’’ of 27 years ago. 


Since the earliest days of the automotive 
industry Oldsmobile has been a favorite 
car among men and women who have 
helpedto make history. People instinctively | 
respect and admire a pioneer—and Olds- 
mobile has always been a pioneer. 


Today, Oldsmobile continues to blaze the 
trail. Taking its wonderfully rich back- 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Touring Car - $795 Roadster - $785 Sport Touring - $915 Cab - $685 Coupe - $1075 Sedan - $1135 
G. M.A. C. extended payment plan makes buying easy. Prices f. 0. b. Larsé tg. Tax and Spare tire extra. 


Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of United States. at a 
standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or tran. Sportation c harges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection. 


LDSMOBILE* SIX | 


PRODUCT OF. GENERAL MOTORS 
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yellowed teeth, a perfect torrent of abuse. 
This, from stray words I could under- 
stand, must be directed at the plausible 
Smith. As I passed on—despite my 
dislike of him—I felt a certain pity for 
that luckless man, with those two pitted 
against him. 

From their arrival Marcella’s father and 
the sallow young Warner had spent 
many of their daylight hours inspecting 
the Smith grant. It was on the evening 
of that same third day that I heard the 
two arguing together and caught these 
words in Warner’s voice: 

“Well, take it or leave it. 
here forever.” 

The following afternoon Warner strolled 
to meet us as we came in from the jungle, 
detained me slightly behind the others and 
confided to me his real business in La 
Junta. He was representing, he told me, 
a sugar man from south of the Canal. 
This man had known Smith for many 
years and, chancing upon him in Balboa, 
found him willing to sell his sugar grant. 
Warner had accordingly been sent up by 
his employer to look over the property and 
buy if he thought best. 

“Tt’s good land,” he said, “and your 
coming down here has made it that much 
more valuable. The grant is valid too. 
I looked that matter up before I left. I 
daresay you know Smith hasn’t too good 
a name down here. We could agree on 
a price, but the trouble is the women. 
First time I ever saw natives stand up and 
tell an American where to get off. But 
they do and, more than that, he’s afraid 
of them. I don’t doubt they’ve got some- 
thing on him he doesn’t want told.” 

“Very likely his name isn’t Smith,” I 
conjectured. 

“Tt’s Smith, right enough. You see, 
the Old Man’s from Boston and he knew 
the family. They’re fine people, he says. 
There were two boys, this one the black 
sheep. He ran away, or perhaps was 
kicked out, and came down here where he 
spent a number of years round the 
Isthmus. He was always intriguing, always 
talking himself in and out of things. The 
Americans saw through him pretty well, 
but he buffaloed the Spaniards to a 
finish. 

“That’s mainly true about the steel 
works. Seems the father died disin- 
heriting this Smith, and leaving every- 
thing to the other son. But the poor 
fellow had always been in bad health. 
He married, and at the end of a year his 
wife died leaving him with a baby. That 
seemed to take away his last hold on 
life. He went off to a country estate— 
some lonely place on the Maine coast— 
and sat down to die. 

“Smith heard of this and went home. 
For several months he made _ himself 
useful, living out there with his brother 
and the baby. I guess he found enough 
to do for, during the winter, they had an 
epidemic of. the flu... A maid got it, I 
think, thenthe baby. The rest of the 
servants got’ panicky and ran away, all, 
that is, but*thehousekeeRer. She stuck 
it out. In the end, the child died. The 

Old, Man was in the States at the time, 
and, when business took him somewhere 


I can’t wait 


(Continued from page 31) 


near, he went on by sleigh to see Smith’s 
brother. He said the poor devil was in a 
bad way: he had had the flu but, strangely 
enough, had come through it and he was 
cussing the providence that had spared 
him and taken the little one. He even 
blamed himself for the child’s death 
because they’d had to depend on a coun- 
try doctor—and he was lamenting, over 
and over, that he didn’t even see the 
little thing before burial. Kind of 
pathetic, wasn’t it?” Warner’s voice was 
brusquely ashamed of the hold the story 
had taken upon him. “They said even the 
housekeeper was so broken up she would- 
n’t stay another day.” 

“And the brother died?” I asked. 

“Yes. Not very long after. Smith, as 
nearest of kin, got the estate.” 

“There’s divine justice for you!” 

“Tt sure is! Now,” Warner went on, 
“T’ve a hunch Smith has run the business 
into the ground. He no doubt heard 
you were putting La Junta on the map 
and he came down here to raise some 
money from his sugar grant.” 

“So you don’t think he was brought 
back by love for his native family?” 

“You know I don’t!” 

“Do you suppose he really intends 
taking Marcella to the States?” 

“Wel-l-l,” debated Warner, “maybe he 
does, now that he’s seen her. She’s a 
little beauty and he might be able to 
marry her off well and live off his son-in- 
law. But he has no intention of taking 
the mother and that’s why she’s so dead 
set against his selling. She knows, 
once this property’s gone, he’ll cut her 
adrift, so she hangs on tooth and nail. 
You can’t blame her either. But, in the 
meantime, the steamer’s going to call for 
me tomorrow.” 


THE dinner hour that evening was one 
of long silences. Even Smith’s lo- 
quacity had subsided into spasmodic 
bursts of conversation. When the meal 
was over, the Boy disappeared, probably 
for a lonely walk on the cliffs. The rest 
of us went to the veranda, Smith and 
Warner strolling to one end where they 
conversed in low tones, while I sat down, 
and Marcella placed herself on a mat 
beside me. 

“It is so queer!” she said presently, 
turning upon me troubled hazel eyes. 

“What, Marcella?” 

“This,” spreading her hands apart. 
“Always I have thought that when he 
comes, my Papasita, all willbe right. But 
it isnot so. My mama and grandmama 
they are not pleased. The Senor Warner 
is not pleased. And Ar-thur—” 

“What about the Boy?” I asked. 

“T do not know. But, you see, he is 
not here. And he looks at me so strange! 
Have I done something, sefior?” 

“Ofcourse not. - The Boy’s gone off to 
smoke his pipe.” 

“T can not understand.” The shadow 
of her face did not lighten.» “The 
Sefiorita would say ‘Life is queer.’ But 
I did not think so. Only lonely—or 
happy. But I .see her meaning. 
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thought, to go away with 
will be heaven—yet now—’ 

‘What, Marcella?” 

With a gesture, infinitely childish and 
confiding, she slid her hand upward into 
mine. 

“I do not know—those States are so 
different—I am afraid— And La Junta— 
I would say I hated it—How could I 
hate it yet not want to leave?” 

“We are like that about our homes, 
Marcella.” But I was wondering what 
part the Boy might have in her change of 
view. 

There was a silence, her eyes bent 
mournfully downward. Into this came 
the voice of Smith: 

“One more week—” 

“No,” Warner interrupted. 
row.” 

Marcella’s hand trembled in mine. 

“Tt is this,” she whispered to me, “my 
Papasita would sell—but my _ poor 
mama—”’ her troubled eyes followed her 
father, as with a sudden air of decision 
he turned into the house. She took her 
hand from mine, rose and after a moment’s 
hesitation followed after. 

Warner strolled over and seated him- 
self beside me, explaining: 

“T suggested he buy the woman off 
with a lump sum. American money 
looks big to these peons. He said he had 
offered but she didn’t trust him. She’s 
got something on him all right. He’d 
never carry sentiment that far!” 

Now the darkness settled thickly about 
us. From the house, we heard the voices 
of Smith and the Senora. His was gentle 
and reassuring, hers came in staccato 
little outbursts. 

“Ah! Promise! Promise! Promise!’’ I 
heard her say once, and again. “You 
care not if I—all of us—starve!”’ 

After a time these violent interruptions 
became fewer and fewer. The Senora’s 
voice, when she did speak was far more 
reasonable. 

“Sounds as if he might be winning her 
over,’ Warner said. “A great talker, 
that Smith.” 

After this came a steady murmur 
mostly in the man’s smooth tones, which 
must have lasted the better part of an 
hour. Then we heard a third voice, 
more guttural than the Sefora’s, and I 
knew the colloquy had been interrupted 
by the belligerent mother. 

Smith came out at once, dropped ex- 
hausted into a chair, and exclaimed: 

“Damn that old woman! I was making 
an impression,” he added moodily, seem- 
ing to take no notice of me. “Since she 
wouldn’t hear to a check, I evolved this 
solution. That she go with us, tomorrow 
morning, to Balboa. There we could con- 
clude arrangements for the sale and, in 
your presence, Warner, I would deliver to 
her—a certain sum of money which she 

considers adequate.” 
“She’s safe enough there,” said Warner. 

“She distrusts me,” answered Smith. 

We sat listening once more to a murmur 
of voices from within the house. But 
now it was the Senora who reassured and 
persuaded, her mother who interrupted 
with vitriolic outbursts of objection. At 
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**To-mor- 
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The Mayonnaise makes the Salad 


—and Carnation makes the mayon- 
naise, the smoothest, creamiest, 
most delicious dressing you ever 
tasted. You are always sure of good 
results when you use Carnation 
Milk because of its uniform quality 
—its richnessnevervaries. Get inthe 
habit of using Carnation Milk inall 
your cooking. Youwill be delighted 
with its economy and convenience. 


N the renowned Carnation Milk Farms, Seattle, 

Washington, and Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 
are the famous blue ribbon Carnation ‘Contented 
Cows,’? whose high milk-producing strain is con- 
stantly being introduced into the herds that supply 
milk regularly to the Carnation Condenseries, so that 
we may give you under the familiar red and white 
Carnation label, the finest milk in all the world. 


A beautifully illustrated book containing 100 of 
Mary Blake’s favorite recipes will he sent you free 
on request. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
49 Main St., San Francisco} 747 Warehouse St., Los Angeles 
326 Stuart:Bldg., Seattle, Washington 





“From Contented Cows” 


© 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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REC US PAT OFF 


You can dilute the double-ricn 
contents of this can until the quart 
bottle overflows with pure milk 














: Fruit as a Table Decoration 


For the woman who entertains, 
the item of table decoration is 


: apt to loom large in the family 


budget. I have found that the 
substitution of fruitand candles 
for flowers materially lessens 
this expense and is equally dec- 
orative. Use grapefruit about 
the base of candlesticks for 
the center of the fruit piece, 
oranges and apples grouped 
about, bananas and grapes ar- 
ranged where most attractive, 
and scatter nuts in all the 


: crevices and about the edges. 
: Thegrapefruit can be used sub- 
: sequently for family breakfast, 
: the oranges for dessert, the 
: bananas for banana pie or cus- 
: tard, the grapes for salad, 
: and the nuts—few of which will 
: be eaten by the guests—can 
; appear again and again. 






No-Egg Mayonnaise 
Dressing 


: % tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation 
: Milk, % cup oil, % tsp. pa- 


prika, 1 tbsp. lemon juice or 
vinegar. Put salt and paprika 
in a bowl; add Carnation Milk 
and mix thoroughly; add oil 


: slowly, stirring constantly. 
: Then add the lemon juice or 
: vinegar. This recipe makes 24 
: cup salad dressing. 


Tomato Salad 


: 6 tomatoes, | cup salad dress- 
: ing, red pepper, 1 head lettuce. 
: Select tomatoes of good shape 
: and color. Cut three thin slices 
: off top of each tomato and 
: place on salad plate. Cover 
: center of slices and top of to- 
: mato with mayonnaise, gar- 
: nishedwithred pepper. Serveon 
: lettuce. If desired, fill center 
: of tomato with equal parts of 
: pineapple and celery mixed 
: with mayonnaise. Serve on in- 
: dividual salad plates. This 
: recipe serves six people, one 
: tomato for each person. 


Perfection Salad 


: 3 tbsp. sugar, 3 tbsp. vinegar, 
: 14 cup cold water, % cup boiling 
: water, 2 tbsp. granulated gela- 
: tin, lettuce, % tsp. salt, 24 cup 
: celery, % cup cabbage, 3 tbsp. 
: pimento. Soak gelatin in cold 
: water. Mix vinegar, sugar, salt 
: and boiling water, bring to 
: boiling point, remove from fire 
: and immediately pour over the 
: soaked gelatin. Stir until the 
: gelatin is dissolved. When mix- 
: ture begins to thicken add cel- 
: ery, pimentos and cabbage cut 
: in desired pieces. Turn intoa 
: mould, chill, cut in squares 
: or any desired shape and serve 
: on lettuce with No-Egg May- 
i onnaise Dressing. This recipe 
: serves six people. 


Ploke 


Domestic Science Dept. 
Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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the end of perhaps another hour this 
lapsed into silence and Smith went 
cautiously in to see whether the old 
woman had departed. 

Warner took himself off to bed then. 
I was about to follow when Marcella and 
the Boy came up the trail to the veranda. 
Her voice, as she said good night and 
whisked inside, had a new tremor of 
excitement. He flung himself into a 
chair beside me and said unequivocally: 

“T asked her to marry me. Are you 
going to lecture?” 

“T’ve no right to do that,” I answered. 
‘And I wouldn’t if I had. Twenty years 
ago, I’d have done it myself.” 

“You’re a corking good scout!’ com- 
plimented the Boy. “Anyway, she hasn’t 
accepted — yet— Says 
she won’t say yes until 


The Plausible Smith: M. L. Storrs 


and I tacitly agreed to remain-away from 
the jungle that day, and dispatched 
thither our superintendent with the 
natives. 

At nine, Marcella came to the veranda 
where the Boy and I were seated. Her 
eyes were filled with tears, but she man- 
aged a trembly little smile. 

“We will go,” she told us. “My mama 
is going too—as far as the Canal. Oh! 
Ar-thur! Ar-thur! You will come soon?” 

“Yes, soon, soon!”’ And the Boy took 
her shamelessly in his arms. 

She caressed his cheek and his bonny 
dark hair, then—murmuring that there 
was so much to do—drew herself re- 
luctantly away and went inside again. 

Presently Smith came out, his assur- 
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“It— Oh, my Lord! 





emir Warner. 
ere she is!” 
Even as the sorceress to whom I had 
likened her, Marcella’s grandmother 
appeared in barefoot noiselessness on the 
end of the veranda. Her hair, which 
she had probably been combing when she 
heard the news, hung in a half-fashioned 
knot upon her neck. Her black shawl 
trailed obliviously from one hand. Her 
eyes were starey and protuberant, and 
her lean face was fairly distended with 
consuming wrath. Like a veritable neme- 
sis she advanced upon the Senora who 
stood her ground, head defiantly erect. 
“Fool!” the old woman uttered the 
Spanish word in a voice like the caw of a 
crow, then in staccato bursts of rage, 
“Idiot! Imbecile! Don- 
key! Did I not tell 





you? Last night did I 





she has learned to be like 
American girls. Then 
there’s her father.”’ His 
tender voice turned bit- 
ter. “She’s so loyal! 
Says she’s promised to 
go home with him. 
That they musn’t_ be 
separated again. And 
he’s been so damned con- 
siderate of her! But I 
can’t tell her—what he 
is.” 

“No, you can’t do 
that.” 

“And to have her go 
off—with him. It seems 
somehow that he’s no 


There was a move- 
ment within the house. 


The Boy sprang to his 
feet as a little figure 


came running out to us. 
*‘Ar-thur,” came Mar- 
cella’s voice, “‘where are 
you?” 
“Here, Sweetheart!” 
“Tomorrow! Maybe 
I have to go tomorrow!” 
she cried. “And I do 


not want— My Papasita 








To a Teacher 
(W. C. M.) 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


When power was at the flood and hope was high, 
And far, bright places beckoned in his gaze, 

He left the heights and chose the lowly ways. 
With just a backward glance, a close-clipped sigh, 
He stooped to us and laid his own work by. 

right to be her father.” No honest trying lacked his warming praise, 

No groping blunderer too low to raise— 
An eagle, teaching tamer birds to fly. 


“For I have labored somewhat in my time,” 
He might have said, “nor been profusely paid.” 
Urging the weak, the small toward the sublime, 
Richly content to fan a kindling spark: 
Who shall compute the sacrifice he made, 
Signing away his fame? 


“A Man; His Mark.” 


not tell you? You—you 
—” she became inarticu- 
late with fury. 

The Senora began 
soothing explanation but 
in a moment the old 
fiend recovered her voice 
and interrupted her off- 
spring with a maelstrom 
of abuse. From the 
snatches I caught, | 
judged that the daughter 
was being reviled as an 
ingrate who took the 
food from the mouths of 
her family, the clothes 
from their backs; as a 
high-power idiot, listen- 
ing to the promises of 
that “brother of a swine’”’ 
whose words were 
unstable as “running 
water;” as an undutiful 
child who might better 
not have been born. 

Finally Smith, his anx- 
iety overcoming his fear, 
inserted himself into the 
vindictive stream of her 
wrath. But his soothing 
reiteration of the sum 
he proposed to give the 


as 











says maybe we take the 





steamer with Mr. War- 
ner. For me to get ready 
but say nothing to my mama! Oh! | 
do not want! I do not want! It is so 
quick!” 

The shadow of their two forms had 
melted into one. As he held her, the 
Boy muttered snatchy, endearing little 
sentences. But when he said, “Stay! 
Stay with me!” she cried out: 

“No! I must go. I have promised.” 

She remained in his arms only a minute 
after that, then slipped away, came back 
for a last clinging instant, and was gone. 
The Boy went wordless off to the north 
veranda where we Americans all slept. 

That was a restless night. I woke 
many times and always to hear my com- 
panions tossing about on their cots. 
Toward morning I slept more soundly. 
When I roused again the Boy was gone, 
and Warner, who was dressing, told me 
Smith was again trying to persuade his 
wife. There was little time left. The 
steamer might arrive as early as ten 
o'clock. 

Marcella, her mother and Smith were 
absent at breakfast. The Boy came in, 
well-heated from an impetuous walk. He 


ance quite recovered, his mustaches fairly 
triumphant. 

““My persuasions,” he told us, “‘have at 
last carried weight. We leave this 
morning. You are both, however, at 
perfect liberty to live on here until the 
new owner takes possession. My—wife’s 
servant will look after you.” 

Our thanks were cut short by Warner, 
who came round the veranda carrying 
two bags which he thumped, in a deeply 
satisfied fashion, down upon the floor; 
and by the simultaneous appearance of 
the Senora, who glided from the interior 
of the house. 

“Buenos dias senores!” she said to us 
as she wrapped a heavy black shawl 
about her head. 

At sight of her Smith’s high delight had 
oozed, and he said warningly in Spanish: 

“Be firm.” “ 

She answered with a contemptuous 
shrug, and started away from us. 

“She’s going to tell the old woman,” 
Smith explained. “If that trouble-maker 
interferes again—” 

“IT wish some native would knife her,” 


Senora served only to 
direct the flood upon his 
own persuasive head. Him she did not call 
“fool,” or synonyms thereof, but “dog- 
hearted,” “swine-bred,” “infamous.” Her 
face was purple. Now and again her voice 
failed her altogether and the imprecations 
became a guttural whisper. I would not 
have been surprised to see her die of rage 
on the spot. Finally she called down 
upon the luckless Smith a stream of curses, 
the curse of God, his son “Jesuchristo,” 
and “La Madre de Jesu.” At each of 
these blasphemies she crossed herself. 

I do not know how long Marcella had 
been listening. I noticed her onl¥ when 
the old woman, her bony hands upraised, 
advanced suddenly upon Smith as if she 
would scratch out his very eyes. Then 
the girl darted forward. 

, Abuela!” she cried. “No! No!” 

Her grandmother’s demoniac black 
eyes turned upon the girl. 

“No! No!” pleaded Marcella. ‘“Abuela 
mia! No!” 

The old woman’s hands dropped slowly 
to her sides. 

“Abuela mia!” She repeated scorn- 
fully. “Abuela mia!” 
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for Economical Transportation 














SPECIFICATIONS 
Horsepower, S.A. E. - - - 21.7 
Weight - . - - 2500 Ibs. 


Tires, 32 x 314, fabric - (about 4000 miles) 


Top - Two-man, with side supports 
Gas Feed - - - - Air pressure 
Windshield - - - - Folding 
Rims - - - - - Detachable 
Cooling - - - - Thermo system 
Rear axle gears - - Straight teeth 
Oiling system - - - Splash 


Chassis lubrication - - Grease cups 
Back curtain light - - - Celluloid 
Side curtains - - - Stationary 


Finish - - - - Paint, air dried 


Gasoline mileage - - - About 18 
Service brake - - Clutch combination 
Wiring harness” - - - - Open 
Insurance rating - - - - B 
Terms - - - - - Cash 
Service stations - - ~ About 1000 


No. 1 Chevrolet 


Price, 1914, *1000 





TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 








1924 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Horsepower, S.A. E. - - . ais 
Weight - - - 1880 Ibs. 


Tires, 30 x 3%, fabric - (about 8000 miles) 


(Cord Tires on all closed models) 


Top - - - - - One man 
Gas feed - - - - - Suction 
Windshield - - Double ventilating 
Rims - - . - - Demountable 
Cooling - - - - Pump circulation 


Rear axle gears - Spiral bevel 
Oiling system - - Pump, forced feed 
Chassis lubrication - - - Alemite 
Back curtain light - - Glass 
Side curtains - - Open with doors 


Finish - - - - Baked enamel 
Gasoline mileage - - - About 24 
Service brake - - Separate brake pedal 
Wiring harness’ - - - In conduits 
Insurance rating - - - - f 

Terms - - - - As desired 
Service stations - - About 20,000 
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Present Chevrolet 


“Price, 1924, 495 




















HE pronounced leadership of the automo- 

bile business in restoring the old-time 
purchasing power of the dollar is best illus- 
trated in the increased quality and decreased 
price of a Chevrolet. 


The reductions in prices have more than 
doubled the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, although the specifications and 
design show marked increase in quality. 


Big volume production made these economies 


possible. Note the ten years’ record of 


Chevrolet sales: 


Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet Sales 


1914— 5,005 1919—151,019 
1915— 13,500 1920—155,647 
1916— 69,682 1921— 77,627 
1917—125,399 1922—242,373 
1918— 93,814 1923—483,310 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
quality cars, having attained this leadership 
through offering the utmost possible per dollar 
value in modern quality automobiles. 


Before buying any car at any price See 
Chevrolet First. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly plants and 
two Canadian plants give us the largest protuciien capacity in the 
world for high-grade cars and make possi 

and Service Stations everyw 


le our low 


ices. Dealers 
here. Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Superior Roadster . $490 


Superior Commercial 


Superior Touring . 495 Chassis . . . $395 
Superior Utility Coupe 640 Superior Light Delivery 495 
Superior 4-Pass. Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck 

Superior Sedan . . 795 Chassis. . . . 550 
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She looked from the girl to the Senora, 
then at Smith, and a short burst of 
laughter, fairly profane, gave glimpse of 
her broken yellowed teeth. 

“Your grandmother!” the old sorceress 
repeated. “I am no grandmother of 
yours,” and the words were spoken so 
clearly and deliberately that I think even 
the Boy understood them. 

Disintegration fitly describes the effect 
upon Smith of that prescient sentence. 
He stepped backward until he reached a 
pillar of the veranda against which he 
leaned, staring at that pyramidal figure. 
His cloudy eyes were blank. His very 
mustache appeared to droop. 

The Senora, unable to credit her senses, 
remained quite still fora moment. Then 
her fear and anger burst forth together in 
a shriek: 


“Who is the fool? 
? 

That brought the old woman to herself. 
The fury left her eyes and they became 
dully questioning, as if another personal- 
ity, replacing that of the fiend, tried now 
to understand the havoc wrought by its 
predecessor. 

As for Marcella, oblivious to the Boy’s 
touch upon her arm, she gazed like a 
piteous disowned child from one to the 
other of those three. At last she went to 
lay a pleading hand upon the Sejfora’s 
arm. 

“Tt can not be,’ she faltered in 
Spanish. ‘You are my mother.” 

The woman’s hard eyes softened some- 
what. She shook her head: 


Now we get noth- 
in 


The Plausible Smith: M. L. Storrs 


“ia? 

“But—but—” Marcella looked at 
Smith. ‘And you, Papasita! Am I not 
yours?” 

The man gave her a cloudy, dazed 
look but made no answer. She turned to 
the Boy then and clung to him trembling. 
He spoke over her bright head and I was 
surprised at the-stern insistence of his 
young voice.__ 

“Who is she?” he: demanded of Smith. 

He shivered and made an effort to 
gather up the tatters of his self-sufficiency. 

“An orphan,” he muttered. ‘Parents 
died of fever. No one to care for her, so 
—" 


“Go on,” the Boy urged grimly. 
“‘There’s more to it than that.” 

“That’s all—fever—I—” 

And now, into the foreground, came the 
lean face and shrewd eyes of Warner. 

“See here!” he said, and his eyes 
twinkled with the light of discovery, “I 
can tell you who she is and it won’t take 
three guesses either. Remember?” he 
turned to me, “I told you about the 
brother and the baby that died of flu, so 
it couldn’t inherit the property after all? 
A few months after that, Smith turns up 
here with a native woman and a red- 


headed child. Say! it’s simple! Of 
course she’s not his daughter. She’s his 
niece.” 


It was wonderful how that Yankee’s 
speech expedited matters for us_ all. 
Smith made no real attempt to cloud the 
interpretation of the situation—rather he 
gave details in response to the Boy’s de- 
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mand for them that justice might be done 
Marcella. The child of his brother had 
had influenza indeed, but she did not die. 
The loneliness of that snowbound house, 
with the panic and confusion of an epi- 
demic, gave the covetous uncle his chance. 
A housekeeper not deaf to the whisper of 
money; an exhausted doctor, content to 
accept Smith’s word and the sobs of the 
housekeeper in the making out of a death 
certificate; a little coffin hurriedly buried 
in a country churchyard—such was the 
story as Smith finally blurted it out to us. 
It was the housekeeper who spirited the 
baby away and remained in retirement 
with her until after the stricken father had 
died, then brought her to Panama where 
they were met by Smith and the Senora, 
erstwhile companion of his Central 
American adventures. 

And now it was the Boy who took 
charge of affairs. Marcella, he said, with 
his arm round the awed girl, belonged to 
him alone and he could take care of her. 
He didn’t mind what had happened to her 
property, though he would find out in due 
course. The sale of Smith’s land would 
provide for the native women and give 
Smith a new stake. Nobody would make 
any trouble for him as long as he kept out 
of their lives. 

The steamer that morning took Smith 
and Warner to Balboa for the settlement, 
with Warner as watchdog for the Senora. 
We have never seen Smith again, either 
at La Junta or in the States. I always 
imagine him as somewhere in the Tropics, 
still “talking himself in and out of things.” 





Dugouts and Dormitories 


school dormitory project was dropped. 

As principal of the Lewistown high 
school Mr. Cummings found in Fergus 
county conditions similar to those he 
had left at Kalispell. From the farthest 
corner to the county seat the distance is 
eighty miles. He presented the dormitory 
plan to residents of Lewistown and a new 
method of financing was worked out. 

No bond issue was attempted. Busi- 
ness men subscribed seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars on a straight investment 
basis. A three-story brick building with 
stucco trimmings, hardwood floors, steam 
heat, electric lights and running hot and 
cold water offers accommodations for 
one hundred and ten girls. Part of it was 
completed in 1917 and the rest three 
years later. 

An average charge of twenty-three 
dollars a month for each resident pupil not 
only covers the operating cost but pays 
seven per cent interest and an additional 
five per cent for a sinking fund. In less 
than twenty years the debt will have 
been extinguished and the building will 
belong to the school district. 

For the average of twenty-three dollars 
a month each girl occupied one of two 
white iron beds in a room with muslin 
curtains, comfortable study chairs, elec- 
tric lights and running water, and con- 
sumes in the dining-room in the base- 
ment three substantial meals a day. 


A’ two-story frame residence on one of. 


(Continued from page 22) 


the principal streets has rooms for about 
thirty boys. 

The dining-room in the; basement of 
the girls’ dormitory is for both boys and 
girls. The breakfast bell at seven o’clock 
brings nearly ten score students and 
teachers to a meal of which fruit, hot 
wheat or graham mufhns, cereal, buttered 
toast and coffee constitute a typical 
menu, with griddle cakes and syrup as a 
variant. 

Many of the students in Lewistown, 
too, exchange their services as waitresses 
or janitors for room and meals. Two 
brothers butchered beeves they had 
raised on their home ranches and brought 
the meat when they came to enter school 
in the fall. 

High school dormitories are not an 
educational development peculiar to 
Montana, but the manner of their de- 
velopment is. Out of utter necessity they 
have come into spontaneous being. 

Alabama as early as 1892 maintained a 
boarding hall at Athens in connection with 
an agricultural school of high school rank. 
A polytechnic secondary school at San 
Luis Obispo, California, has dormitories, 
but it is a state institution and under the 
management of a separate state board. 
Georgia has congressional district high 
schools with dormitories; New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota and Ver- 


mont have agricultural schools of secon- 
dary rank with dormitories. 

Montana’s high schools which maintain 
living quarters for their students, how- 
ever, are district high schools, or, in four 
cases, county high schools. Without 
state appropriation for establishment or 
particular state allowance for their main- 
tenance they have grown out of the pe- 
culiar needs of the state, out of the long 
distances, the inadequate housing and the 
scarcity of schools in rural districts. 

The towns of Geraldine, Browning on 
the Blackfeet Indian reservation, Big 
Sandy, Winnett with its oil boom, Grass 
Range, Whitehall, Circle, Jordan and a 
dozen other villages solved their high 
school problem by providing dormitories 
for pupils who live too far from town to 
attend under any other circumstances. 

The provision of living quarters for 
students has not only increased the num- 
ber of children of high school age who are 
able to get their secondary education in 
Montana, but has made possible the 
institution and maintenance of high 
schools of greater efficiency. 

«Concerning the scholarship of the boys 
and girls who come from the ranches to 
the high school dormitory Principal F. 
L. Cummings has very definite figures. 

“For the last two years we have kept 
account of the failures in school work,” 
he said. ‘‘We had three per cent of fail- 
ures in the boys’ dormitory; five per cent 
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“IT have been using Aristo in my 
Cadillac Eight, Model 53, and have 
driven it some 50,000 miles without 
Srinding valves, adjusting a bear- 
ing, or cleaning a spark plug.” 


CERTAIN residue is deposited in motors by all 
motor oils, as every oil refiner knows. The common 
kind, called ‘‘carbon” is hard and gritty. 


It clings tenaciously to valve-heads, cylinders and pis- 
tons. It accumulates at two thousand to four thousand 
miles in large amounts. 


It clogs the valves, leaving apertures through which 
power leaks. 


It attaches to spark plugs and short-circuits them so 
they ‘“‘miss.” 


It becomes incandescent and pre-ignites the gas— 
the motor “knocks.” 
It acts as a flint-like abrasive 
which, if left too long, scores cyl- 
inders and necessitates re-boring. 


The residue from Aristo Motor 
Oil is softer than the metals of a 
motor so cannot scratch or score 
them. It practically never fouls 
spark plugs. 


It rarely causes power leaks 
through badly seated valves. 


Avoid Motor Oils Being soft and fluffy, it has less 
containing paraffin or asphalt tendency to cling so most of it 


or any other non-lubricating 7 h t. 
path ance, Arato ir ou blows out with the exhaus 
is refined by the most ad- ne . 
vanced processes designed to : Furthermore, the original deposit 
eliminate everything in the is much less than of hard ‘‘carbon, 


cre vag bes ne lubre | and accumulation is about 14 as fast. 











Union Oil 
of Cal 


Union Oil Company of Arizona 


(Name on Request) 


No “Carbon” 


For Thousands of Extra Miles—motorists 


who make this test will enjoy this valued result 


So average motors in good condition in which nothing 
but Aristo is employed, will require no cleaning for many 
thousand extra miles. 


That result will be enjoyed by motorists who drain 
their crank case, fill with Aristo, and use it ummixed 
with any other kind of oil. 


In view of this—the saving of ‘‘carbon’”’ removal, and 
its cost,—the additional use of your car and its more 
complete protection,—we believe you will want to make 
this test. 


Use our oil unmixed with others in an average good 
motor and get several months of extra use ‘“‘carbon’’- 
free. 


Doesn’t that appeal to you to be worth, at least a trial? 


For sale at all first class garages and service stations. 





Of Special Interest to Tourists 


Aristo Motor Oil is sold at the better service 
stations and garages as well as at our own 
service stations in every section of the Pacific 
slope. Thus you may always be sure of getting 
this motor oil, which means unusual freedom 
from “carbon” troubles, wherever your travels 
take you. 











Company 


ifornia 


Union Oil Company of Nevada 


Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Motor Oil 
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in the girls’ dormitory; twenty per cent 
among the students whose parents live 
in Lewistown, and thirty per cent among 
those who are sent into Lewistown to 
live in private homes or to do light house- 
keeping without any supervision.” 

In the extreme southeast corner of the 
state Broadus is county seat of Powder 
River county. Broadus had neither high 
school building nor dormitory. Powder 
River is a county of cattle ranges and 
homesteaders. he school district de- 
cided at the polls that it could not afford 
a bond issue to erect even a high school 
building. 

Broadus’ need was as great as Opheim’s 
or Sumatra’s had been. Broadus’ popu- 
lation was officially listed at three hun- 
dred and sixty-three and those three 
hundred and sixty-three raised by private 
subscription enough to build a three- 
room school building. 

Unfortunately there was no unused 
hotel such as Opheim had found, to be 
turned into living quarters. The people 
of Powder River county found a way, 
though, in a fashion quite as typical of 
Montana as had been Opheim’s or 
Sumatra’s. 

At Porta, forty-five miles toward the 
Wyoming line, two girls were ready to 
enter high school. Their father tried and 
failed in an effort to borrow money to 
send them to school. 

In the autumn, father, brother and the 
two girls started in the ranch wagon for 
Broadus. Land is cheap in Powder 
River county. Even on the outskirts of 
the little county seat little attention is 


Dugouts and Dormitories: 





paid to nominal ownership beyond the 
right to range cattle. On the edge of the 
town the ranch wagon halted. A hole in 
the ground was hollowed out; timbers 
raised a wall a short distance above the 
level of the earth and supported sod which 
was laid for the roof. 

In a dugout such as their parents may 
have lived in when they homesteaded 
near the Montana-Wyoming line a gener- 
ation earlier the two girls established 
themselves in their private dormitory. 
They had no rent to pay; food was 
brought them from the home ranch. 
Books are supplied by the Montana 
school system. Clothing was found by 
methods on which the Red Cross could 
throw some light. 

They lived in one room, most of it below 
the ground; they had light only from a 
tiny square window, and the stove which 
warmed the dugout cooked their food. But 
the sisters were studying in high school. 

Their dugout was not lonely. It was 
one of a row of five on the outskirts of 
Broadus, all of them but one an evidence 
of the effort the people of Powder River 
county are making to secure an educa- 
tion for their children. 

Life in the dormitory of a Montana 
high school, be it a converted wooden 
hotel or three story brick-and-stucco, is 
like dormitory life anywhere. There are 
the midnight “sneak parties,” fire escape 
exits to basketball games, fudge cooking 
and illicit cigarettes. 

The big difference is in the inner life. 
Cultural benefits is a stiff phrase, but it is 
the only one which takes in all phases of 


Leon Rowland 
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the new ways of living which the dor- 
mitory residents find and adopt. Not to 
all of them does the process apply, but to 
most of them it does. 

“Often boys come to the dorm who 
aren’t used to taking a bath all winter,” 
contributed one boys’ dormitory resident. 
“They soon get the habit, though, when 
they see the other boys doing it and a 
bath schedule stares them in the face.” 

One matron gives occasional talks on 
manners and social customs. At least 
once each year she sets a small dining 
table and goes through the formalities 
of a meal. 

“Some students, when they come,” she 
related, “‘have never seen modern plumb- 
ing appliances; they have come from 
homes where water has to be hauled miles 
on a stone boat and the luxury of a bath 
is unheard of. 

“T encourage the girls to ask questions 
about matters of social importance. 
give illustrations of the proper way to 
enter and leave a room and how to re- 
ceive a caller at the door. 

“After attending church service one 
Sunday morning a girl came to me and 
said, “They had the most peculiar service 
at church this morning. They passed 
bread and wine and everybody took some. 
What did it mean?” 

Would your children live in a dugout to 
fit themselves to work their way through 
college? Is it too much to expect that 
those working girls and boys of the bleak 
prairie high school dormitories will be 
the leaders of their commonwealth twenty 
years hence? 





The Privateer that Did Not Sail 


at that. A new project that promised not 
only help to the Confederacy but profit 
to the plotters was put forward—that of 
capturing on the high seas the Pacific 
Mail steamers with their shipments of 
gold from California to the East. This 
would have deprived the Union of the 
specie so necessary in financing the Civil 
war, and a large proportion of the prize 
money would have gone to the backers of 
the project. Harpending, who was ani- 
mated by the most fiery zeal for the suc- 
cess of the South, became the leader in 
this enterprise. 

To avoid the stigma and danger of being 
classed as a private, it was necessary for 
him to secure credentials from the govern- 
ment of the Confederacy, so, taking ship 
from San Francisco, he crossed Mexico 
and finally reached the coast of Virginia 
by sea. At Richmond he saw President 
Davis who gave him a commission as cap- 
tain in the Confederate navy and letters of 
marque to outfit and commission a priva- 
teer. Armed with these, he returned to 
San Francisco in July, 1863. 

Again the Comstock interfered with his 
plans. When he left for Richmond, the 
men associated in the plot had subscribed 
$250,000 ofj| which Harpending had 
signed for $50,000. But by the time he 
got back, his former associates were so 
deep in mining speculation that the only 
one to remain true to the original agree- 
ment was Ridgely Greathouse. a 
pending met on his return to San Fran- 


(Continued from page 27) 


cisco Albert Rubery, a young English 
globe-trotter, an ardent sympathizer with 
the South, who had a thirst for adventure. 
Curiously enough, he was a nephew of 
John Bright, a noted Liberal leader, and 
the only English statesman of any con- 
sequence to profess friendship for the 
United States during the Civil war. 

The plotters found it hard to secure a 
suitable ship, but they finally settled on 
the Chapman, a sailing vessel which had 
just arrived from New York after a 
record-breaking voyage. It was their 
intention to sail her to an island off the 
Mexican coast, fit her out as a fighting 
vessel, proceed to Manzanillo, exhibit the 
letters of marque and Harpending’s com- 
mission, lie in wait for the first Pacific 
Mail steamer, seize what gold she carried 
(and the amounts were always large), con- 
vert the liner into a man-of-war and set 
out to capture the other Pacific Mail 
steamers. The plotters counted on cap- 
turing at least three of those vessels before 
word reached the United States of what 
was going on. 

They armed the Chapman with two 
twelve-pounders, rifles, revolvers and cut- 
lasses. They bought these supplies in 


San Francisco through a Mexican friend 
of Harpending, who did not know for 
what purpose they were intended and who 
told the firm from which they were pur- 
chased that they were designed for the 


protection of a mining property in Mexico 
from bandits. They were boxed and Har- 
pending had them labeled “machinery” 
before their delivery on board the Chap- 
man. Further to disarm suspicion, a sup- 
ply of goods suitable for sale in Mexico 
was also laid in. 

Then came the question of a crew. 
Twenty men of desperate courage, all 
Southerners, with a healthy appetite for 
fighting, were obtained. The choice of a 
navigator was more difficult, the South 
having furnished but few such. Finally 
William Law, who claimed to be a South- 
ern sympathizer, was engaged. Harpend- 
ing disliked his appearance and was not 
inclined at first to trust him, but time 
pressed, no other navigator turned up 
and the selection of Law became a matter 
of necessity. The sailing master, in whom 
he had more faith, was Lorenzo Libby, a 
Canadian. 

It was the night of March 14, 1863, and 
everything in readiness, Harpending and 
Rubery waited in a dark alley for the com- 
ing of the members of the crew. When the 
twenty had assembled, they were divided 
into three squads to avoid attracting 
attention, and so made their way to where 
the privateer lay moored. 

Harpending found Greathouse agita- 
tedly pacing the deck. It was nearing 
midnight, yet Law, who was to have been 
there at ten, had not appeared. The first 
suspicion of treachery assailed the minds 
of the three plotters. They ordered the 
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Where Cities Adjoin 
The Great Out o'doors 


Sa? 
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BOUNDARY ---- 





Shecial round-trip summer excursion rates by rai] 
and boat. When you return East route your 
ticket via Puget Sound and British Columbia. 
Descriptive illustrated literature masled free 
upon request. 





Come This Summer! 


To The Evergreen Playground of 
Puget Sound and British Columbia 


Plan now for your vacation in the cool green land of 
the North. Easy to reach over alluring miles of white- 
ribboned highway—or rail—or steamship. 


The hospitality of friendly cities awaits you with the 
call of an evergreen Out-of-doors Wonderland adjoin-~ 
ing the city limits. In an hour or so you may camp in 
flower-carpeted mountain meadows, or ‘neath the fragrant 
pines and cedars of the forest, beside rushing mountain 
streams and sparkling cataracts or along the shores of 
crystal lakes or blue landlocked seas. 


All the sports, all the joys of summer are here. There's 
bathing on sandy beaches— and tobogganing down vast 
snowfields. There's fishing in Sound and stream and 
hidden mountain lake. There are days upon days of 
motoring trips through endless evergreen country. Golf, 
tennis, canoeing. sailing—all the vacation delights you 
love best you ll find here in the Evergreen Playground. 


And summer comfort! Refreshing breezes blowing 
down the tranquil straits—cool night air from snow- 
capped summits. The days exhilarating —the nights 
refreshing. 


Puget Sound:<‘ British Columbia 


A Non-Profit Organization FSS Wha Representing’ the Citizens of 
TACOMA - SEATTLE ~ BELLINGHAM £ VICTORIA ~ VANCOUVERL 


NO RED TAPE AT THE BORDER 
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ship put out into the stream, but could 
: not sail without a navigator, and in the 
: faint hope that he might come by morn- 
: ing, posted a sentinel with orders to call 
them at five o’clock. 

The sentinel slept, and it was broad day- 
light when Harpending went on deck, to see 
the United States warship, Cyane, about 
two hundred yards distant, with guns 
trained on the Chapman. Several boat- 
loads of officers and marines were putting 
off and a tugboat containing a detail of San 
Francisco police under command of Cap- 
tain Isaiah Lees was rapidly approaching. 

Harpending rushed to the cabin and 
aroused Greathouse and Rubery. On the 


The Privateer that Did Not Sail: 









floor of the cabin they burned their more 


incriminating papers and tore as many of 


the others as they could to bits. A vol- 
ume of smoke poured up the gangway as 
the naval officers and policemen swarmed 
over the side, and a cry that the magazine 
had been fired created a diversion which 
afforded the conspirators time to destroy 
more papers. 

Harpending, Greathouse, Rubery and 
Libby were arrested, charged with the 
capital offense of piracy. Greathouse, 
related to the wealthy and influential 
Lloyd Tevis, was released on bail. There 
was not enough evidence to sustain the 
original charge of piracy, so one of treason 


John L. 
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Considine 
was substituted. But even this could not 
have been proved had not Libby become 
fearful and turned State’s evidence. With 


the evidence of Law (who had betrayed | 


the plot in the first place) thus substan- 
tiated, the Government presented a con- 


clusive case. The three ringleaders were | 


found guilty of high treason and sen- 


tenced to ten years’ in prison and a fine | 


of $10,000 each. 

Greathouse was freed after a brief im- 
prisonment, and President Lincoln, 
through the influence of John Bright, 
pardoned Rubery. MHarpending, after 
four months’ confinement, was accorded 
the benefit of the general amnesty act. 





But he no can talk good English. They 
no can understand. 

“T stand up, say, ‘I tell all about that 
little baby burro.’ The judge say, ‘All 
right.” Mr. Gordon say, ‘Hoss Fat any 
relation to you?’ I say: ‘Him no re- 
lation. Him hushand.’ 

“Everybody laugh. I don’t know what 
for. I no see nothing funny to laugh at. 
No very funny to make a husband fat, 
then have him pinched, put in jail, get 
all skinny again. 

“The judge say, “Tell what Hoss Fat 
do, Minnie.’ 

“T tell about Hoss Fat, about Mary, 
about Father Kelly, about the burro. I 
tell how Hoss Fat play the jews’ harp, 
bury his wife standing up, get mad 
because she no come back. Everybody 
laugh lots. I don’t know what for. 

“After I tell everything the judge say 
to Hoss Fat: ‘You sabe? Minnie talk 
straight?’ Hoss Fat say, ‘Sure.’ They 
tell me to go set down. 

“Then Mr. Gordon make a long talk, 
say Hoss Fat bad man, kill that burro, 
have to stay in jail. When he set down 
Mr. Smith say a man have to do what his 
wife tell him. If his wife tell him to kill 
a deer he have to kill a deer. If that deer 
look like a little baby burro it’s too bad. 
But it no can be helped. He say Hoss Fat 
not a very bad man, just a good husband. 
I like that talk. Mr. Smith fine man. 

“After he set down nobody say nothing. 
Everybody set still. The judge rub his 
whiskers. Pretty quick Mr. Gordon say 


Hoss Fat 


(Continued from page 26) 


to the judge, ‘Charge the jury.’ The judge 
say, ‘What for?” Mr. Gordon say, ‘Make 
talk to the jury, tell them what to do.’ 

“The judge say, ‘Oh.’ He say: “They 
make me judge in Coyote ten years. But 
nobody ever get pinched. I no sabe very 
well.’ Then he look at the jury, say: ‘I 
know Hoss Fat long time. One time I get 
sick out in the hills. Hoss Fat take care 
of me. I like Hoss Fat. I hate to see any- 
thing happen to Hoss Fat—’ 

“Mr. Gordon jump up quick, yell, ‘Set 
down, you old fool!’ 

“Everybody laugh loud. I laugh too 
because everybody else laugh. The judge 
set down, rub his whiskers hard. 

“Then the jury go out. Right away 
they come back. One man say, ‘Not 
guilty.” The judge say something, I 
don’t know what. Then the sheriff say to 
Hoss Fat: ‘The judge turn you loose. Get 
the hell out of here. Don’t doit nomore.’ 

“When Hoss Fat come out he ask me 
for money. I give him a dollar. He say, 
‘I buy some China gin.” That make me 
feel good. I think more better for Hoss 
Fat to drink China gin than all time play 
the jews’ harp.” 

“Why would you rather have your 
husband a drunkard than a musician?” 
I asked. 

“‘Husband’s job to drink China gin, 
talk big, smoke, gamble. Husbands no 
good for nothing else. More better for a 
husband to be all same like other hus- 


bands. Then a poor woman know what 
trouble to expect. 

“IT go home, wait for Hoss Fat.. Two 
three hours he come. Him awful drunk. 
Talk big, say him Piute warrior, white 
men scared to keep him in jail. He say 
he no play the jews’ harp no more, go to 
Piute heaven when he die. I no say 
nothing. Just crazy man-talk. 

“Then he say he got to be boss in his 
wickiup. So I have to catch a club, hit 
him on the head. He go to sleep four 
five hours. 

“When he wake up he say he have a 
dream. He see Mary in that dream. 
Mary young girl again, awful pretty. He 
say Stary come back all right, too young 
to know she have a husband, go to her 
mother’s wickiup on Walker river. He 
say he gosee. And he go. 

“T no like that. I no like to lose that 
fat husband. I work awful hard to make 
that fat.” 


















Nic 





“T go see Father Kelly. I say: ‘What © 


for you make my husband loco, crazy? 
What for you make him leave me, go 


to Walker river?’ He say he guess he no | 


sabe Indians. He sa 
“Huh! That no 

husband. Pretty tough all right.” 
Minnie lifted the lid of the washing 


him sorry. 


ring back that fat | 


machine and pulled out what was left of — 


my shirt. 

“See? Him no shrink much. Now | 
put him in cold water.” 

What was the use? I went back to the 
mine office. 





I who have both loved and sung— 


Shall I love or shall I sing? 


Love has no wings 


To rise into the sky with music— 
Love only walks on steady feet. 


Love is not free; 


For day by day the common things we use 
Bind us with their undiscovered beauty. 
Love is not music—love is daily speech. 


(Shall I love or shall I sing?) 








Choice 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


I watched my bright songs flutter their wings 


And mount the sunlight. 
(But now I go to sweep the floor for my love.) 
Secure and common as the earth, j 


As the unheralded returning sun, 
My offerings are commonplaces— 


Dear ordinary things we share. 


There is no high altar for our sanctities, 
Only the ground we tread. 

Farewell, wide-winged birds of song! 

I stay to walk with my love. 
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Gateway to the flower-named villa 


FLOWER has been the theme for 
many a poem, song, festival, cere- 
monial. Why not a house with a 
flower motif? 

Such was the line of thought followed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Newton Woodworth of 
Berkeley, California, when the problem of 
building a studio home was up to them for 
solution. It led to the creation of Villa 
Narcissus, a house of simple, exquisite 
beauty, well comparable to its name 
flower. Mrs. Woodworth, a _ former 
actress and singer in Italian opera, better 
known by her stage name, Madame 
Gabrielle Woodworth, worked out the 
idea, drew the plans herself and super- 
vised the construction to the smallest 
detail. 

A site in the Berkeley hills, possessing 
the advantage of some fine old trees and 
vines to give atmosphere and setting, was 
chosen. Italy, admittedly an over-seas- 
country-cousin of California in climate, 
was the inspiration for the architecture. 

Villa Narcissus has a plaster exterior, a 
warm light gray in shade. The shingled 
roof is stained a bright orange, the exact 
shade of the centers of the more brilliant 
Narcissi. Trimmings and window case- 
ments are the green of Narcissus leaves 
and a blue that ts its correct complement. 

Stepping-stones lead up from the street 
to a small pergola built over an arched 
entrance. The front garden is planted 
with hundreds of Narcissus bulbs so that 
in spring one approaches the villa by a 


CUNUVUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


Villa 


Narcissus 








path thick-set with starry bloom. At the 
rear of the house is another and larger 
pergola which connects with the cortile 
(a small court) immediately adjoining 
the house. This cortile is glassed in 
above and on two sides, protecting it from 
winds, and is filled with potted plants and 


hanging baskets. The pergola 1s covered | 


with a passion vine half a century old and 
full of brick-red blossoms during most of 
the year. The old trees adorn the rear 
garden, a picturesque fern tree casting soft 
shadows over the cortile. 

The main room is a music-room forty 
feet long, twenty-three wide and seven- 
teen feet to the highest point of the 
vaulted ceiling. A balcony with a carved 
railing overhangs one corner. The fire- 
place is of gray cement, simply designed, 
and decorated with three tiles made and 
designed by Miss Calthea Vivian, a 
Western artist. These tiles depict various 
steps in the classic Narcissus episode. A 
fourth tile, the first of the series, is set in 
the arched entrance of the villa. 

Two broad steps lead upward into the 
dining-room from the music-room. The 





The balcony in the music-room 

















Arched entrance and path to house 


dining-room in turn leads out on the 
cortile. A kitchen, small breakfast-room 
and bathroom, all done in shades of yel- 
low, complete the first floor. Upstairs 
there are two bedrooms, a bath and 
glassed-in porch. One bedroom is carried 
out in light greens and pale yellows. The 
other develops a rose-and-gray scheme. 
The bath is in yellow. 

A stained glass window is set above the 
stairs, the balustrade being carved. The 
balcony, overhanging the music-room, is 
on a mezzanine floor approached through 
a small reception room. Here are hung 
autographed portraits of Edwin Booth, 
Caruso, Otis Skinner, Modjeska and other 
famous artists with whom the mistress of 
the house has been associated in her pro- 
fessional career. Here also, over the 
entrance, is inscribed the Mohammedan 
legend, “If you have but one loaf of bread, 
sell half and buy a Narcissus for the soul.” 

Arches are everywhere, outside and 
inside the house, above the built-ins and 
over the windows. The niches, of which 
there are many, are arched. ‘These niches 
hold plaster casts or objects of art, mostly 
Italian. Atthe back the niches are tinted 
a*beautiful blue-jade shade and with their 
ornaments form wonderfully satisfying 
bits of decoration. The side windows in 
the music-room are paneled down to the 
window seats. These panels are tinted 
the same blue-jade as the backs of the 
niches and this introduction of a vivid 
yet soft color note breaks agreeably what 
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Cosmetics will not make up for 


“very woman knows there is no 
substitute for natural color. With 
complexions easy to put on and 
readily accepted by the throng, 
no rouge is ever mistaken for the 
tints that charm in maid or matron. 


Such color means health. And 
health and youth endure only when 
each day’s drafts on your energy 
and vitality are repaid that night 
by eight hours of unbroken sleep. 


Fatigue poisons dull the warmth 
and glow of eyes, lips and hair as 
well as skin. Your whole body 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


suffers. Doctors can’t help you 
unless you secure regular sleep. 
Every hour of sleep is ‘“‘beauty 
sleep?’ The time does not matter. 
Make the most of all you get. 


Ask your dealer to show you his 
Simmons springs and mattresses. 
He offers many types and styles, 
each at the lowest price it can be 
built of safe, new, clean materials. 


Compare them with your own 
bedding. Youth, energy and charm 
are worth more to you than his 
best sleep equipment will cost. 
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the loss of “‘beauty sleep’ 
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From this six-panel Chinese screen of painted silk 
behind the beds the color scheme of this effective 
chamber is derived. The orchid tints that bloom 
on the screen are repeated in the silk window 
hangings, the lamp shade and the cushians of the 
slipper box and bench. Bed covers are Shantung 
silk in pale primrose. They could be silk or mercer- 
ized cotton poplin or taffeta. Carpet is Chinese 
blue. Slipper box in lacquer red and gold. Walls 
are tinted soft gray-green. Beds, vanity, dressing 
bench, chair and table are from a complete new 
suite of Simmons furniture, supplied in jade green 
and other colors and in finishes reproducing 
walnut and mahogany. Beds are Design 1866. 
For nine other schemes of decoration, write for 
“Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 
1347 §. Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons 
Limited,goo St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que. 


SIMMONS 


‘Beds Mattresses - Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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might otherwise be a monotonous expanse 
of gray wall, for the walls of the main 
rooms are gray, a shade even warmer 
than that of the exterior. 
The oak floors are finished in an unob- 
trusive dark shade. 
grand piano is, of course, the main 
article of furniture in the music-room but it 





Western Homes and Gardens 


is dwarfed to non-dominating proportions 
by the spaciousness of its setting. In 
this room an old Roman chair, a Roman 
lamp still more ancient, Italian paintings, 
brocades and shawls from Italy accent the 
old-world note. Oriental rugs are on the 
floors. The windows are covered with 
theatrical gauze, then hung with curtains 
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of nasturtium yellow lined with Narcissus 
yellow. 

The whole house is livable and reflects 
rich living experiences. Tea is served every 
afternoon in the cortile which offers many 
other delightful opportunities for the out- 
door life that is becoming more and more a 
passion and necessity. Mrra Mac tay. 











“We would not pay house rent, so we put our pride in our pockets and bought a two-room 
shack, moved it to our lot, made a cozy nest of it, evolved lawn and garden 


from a tin-can dump —and filled our pockets with money” 


‘Be It Ever So Humble” 


+e H, you're foolish.” ‘‘You’ll lose 
all your friends.” ‘“The business 
will lose its prestige.” ‘You 
can’t entertain.” ‘““The very idea 
—no bath-tub!” 

These were only a few of the comments 
and arguments with which friends, rela- 
tives, business associates and neighbors 
tried to dissuade us. In order to encourage 
other young couples like ourselves I shall 
relate our experiences and hope they may 
profit by the same bright optimism and 
lively fun we have gained in the face of 
opposition. 

And what, you ask, is all this about? 
The answer: our successful experiment in 
domestic economy. 

First, the way it happened. When my 
husband enlisted we sold our honey moon 
home, I went to live with my sister’s 
family and secured a lady-like job to keep 
me busy and to reimburse the family 
treasury. 

Then came the Armistice and my 
husband’s return, when he was offered a 
one-sixth interest in the business for 
which he had worked so long and faith- 
fully. Though we had planned to rein- 
vest our home-sales money in another 
home we thought it a wiser move to invest 
it in the business. But we would not pay 
house-rent. Nor would we buy even an 
ordinary home and make payments every 
month. Payments should be used instead 
toward our share of the business which 
my husband’s employers had offered on 
an instalment plan, at the same time 
paying him the one-sixth dividends. 

Oh, we were very, very silly, according to 
our critics. We took a dab of money and in 





our silliness bought a lot in a woodsy and 
isolated part of town, put a tiny habita- 
tion on it, improved it till we could mort- 
gage the place for a little money and then 
put all our cash into one sum with which 
to make the initial business payment. 
But our supreme piece of imbecility was 
the “house.” Building prices were quite 
beyond us, so we found a small two-room 
boarded-up shack and moved it two 
blocks to our outlandishly heathen lot. 
We paid $150 for the shack and $120 to 
have it moved. 

There were thirteen beautiful ever- 
green trees on our seventy-seven by one 
hundred foot lot. Also seven huge 
stumps, arranged by nature in an artistic 
but inconvenient manner, and many 
futuristic patches of color emanating 
from piles of old tin cans. And the hills 
and dells left by the street crew when they 
had dumped their extraneous top soil in 
undulating waves on our property left 
nothing to be desired in a landscape of 
varied interest. All this we could view 
from our front door as the gentle winter 
rains leaked through in soft patterings on 
the floor behind us. 

Certainly there was cause for criticism of 
us, but all we thought about was improve- 
ments during the next twelve months. 

We didn’t try to plan, we just worked. 
Of course my husband hadn’t the leisure 
I had. Evenings and Sundays were his 
only opportunity but I commenced imme- 
diately after the carpenter had left with his 
$75 for adding a bedroom piano-box size, 
a screened back porch, a diminutive 
pergola-like front porch and a wood-shed. 
i started even before the plumber had 








exacted his toll of $186. My husband 
installed the electric wiring. ‘Together we 
tacked sanitary white-and-tan oil-cloth 
over the kitchen’s wood walls, joining the 
seams with strips of finished lath in a 
pretty panelled effect. Five coats of 
ivory enamel we applied on every piece of 
wood except the floors. The boarded 
ceilings received their share, also the 
pantry shelves and an old kitchen cabinet. 
We changed the bucket and applied gray 
paint to living-room and bedroom floors 
and the inside walls of the back porch. 
The kitchen floor was _linoleum-clad. 
Living-room walls were bedecked in white 
cheese cloth by my own hands, tacked and 
retacked according to the paper-hanger’s 
directions. I suppose I might have hung 
the paper but I wanted the effect to be 
tapestry rather than batik! 

The bedroom, large enough to put the 
bed in lengthwise and allow room to walk 
sidewise between it and the dresser and 
tiny wardrobe, we finished with beaver- 

oard, joining the panels with smooth 
lath. My faithful brush and I dipped 
tirelessly into the pale gray calsomine, the 
ivory enamel and the rose-and-green sten- 
cil pot, and lo, from these efforts emerged a 
fairy boudoir with roses round the upper 
edge. The view into the evergreen woods 
foaas the dear little open-out windows of 
this room is the most soothing that one 
can imagine. Birds call, tree-squirrels 
race madly about and the delicate grace 
of the Oregon grape and ferns breathes 
an ‘open sesame” to elf-land. 

But the poetical attitude wasn’t the one 
my husband soon came to assume toward 
Mother Earth. She meant almost unsur- 
mountable hardship to him. Evening 
after evening through rains that necessi- 

tated knee-boots in the sticky mud, 
through days in the blistering sun, he 
toiled at those old stumps, those holes and 
hills and mounds of tin cans until, bless 
his heart, he thought that Nature as a 
beauty was a frightful painted lady whose 
facial imperfections were stubbornly per- 
manent. 

All the lower boughs of the big fir trees 
he removed at risk of life and limb. The 
walk to the street he sawed from old 
boards thick with rusty nails that had to 
be withdrawn; the rose row he removed 
bodily in a bleak winter wind from the 
yard of a deserted shack and placed beside 
our own curb. The garden he planted 
after carrying away loads of imbedded 
roots and broken glass. The stump wood 
he sawed for the undersized fire-box of our 
stove. Shrubs he landscaped into a lovely 
effect. Grass seed he sowed again and 
again till it took root in shady spots under 
the trees. The rolling lawn he levelled 
entirely by hand—or foot. He did it all, 
though we refused: invitation after invi- 
tation; though it was the era of extrava- 
gance and careless living when money 
values were not to be thought of as 
weighed against good times. 

When my painting job on the inside was 
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finished I gave the exterior one good coat 
and part of another which my husband 
finished. My paint-bespattered suit of 
coveralls was a scandal to all beholders 
and the neighborhood generally. Little 
did I care! 

Of furniture we had much too much. 
With a tape-line I measured pieces and 
space and adjusted things accordingly. 
What I had no room for we stored with 
various friends. They will be like new 
when we reassemble them some day. We 
kept the player piano because we felt it 
would save moving bills. Gas stove and 
sewing machine were necessities. ‘The 
dining set we had no place for. Our meals 
are served on an English breakfast table 
and the leaves of the kitchen cabinet are 
pulled out when we have a few of our real 
friends to dine. Sometimes we have 
jolly company-dinners on an old table 
under the trees. Really, you know, there 
can be no formality about this kind of a 
foolish house. 

Lighting fixtures bothered me for a 
while. Plain drop-lights are ugly and 
hard on the eyes, so | made a ducky little 
pink shade for the bedroom and at a 
Japanese store found a wicker basket 
which I lined with rose sunfast like the 
drapes and hung with four rose cords from 
the ceiling to cover the strong globe drop- 
light. 

Storage space is, of course, my biggest 
problem. In the living-room is the only 
closet of the mansion. It is more crowded 
with hangers than the 5:45 car home, my 
husband says. The pantry is the one 
thing I had no improvement for. It is all 
cupboards and drawers. In the bedroom 
we have a miniature wardrobe. Shoes are 
disposed of in a large cretonne shoe- 
holder hanging on the back of the bed- 
room door. 

We manage to acquire the cleanliness 
that is next to godliness in a big tub placed 
when needed, in the middle of the kitchen 
floor. The inconvenience is a part of our 
joke against landlords. 

Who shall say we are cramped and 
crowded? We have room for all the 
happiness any four walls can hold. Our 
lovely lawn rests us in summer and our 
cozy nest beckons us in winter. Trellises 
and window-boxes lend a_ bower-like 
aspect to the outside and our shaded 
lights give a glow to the interior. Not in 
our whole big city is an apartment that 
could entice us from our dear little home. 
There is a comradeship which grows from 
working for a common object that nothing 
else can breed. 

So here we are, snug and well, with the 
proverbial pocket, into which we stuffed 
our pride, swelling with the dollars saved 
Four years we have had the experience of 
pioneering. Money that would have been 
spent on taxes and fuel alone will go 
toward providing for the first baby. Now 
we’re through. The business interest is 
paid for, the mortgage is lifted, our note 
is canceled and next year we shall build 
or buy our dream home in which to raise a 
family. This place we can turn in at a 
satisfying profit. And yet, somehow, we 
feel a sadness when we think of leaving. 
Uhree years of the time have been more 
or less idle, yet invaluable, because we 
have proved that we don’t absolutely 
need tiled bathrooms and hardwood 
floors to be content, if there is a worth- 
while object in view. M. M. 


My Patchwork Quilt 


THE quaint old patchwork quilt that 
Grandma left to me 

I call my rosary of days gone by. 

With tender touch I count each precious 
piece 

And tell its history to some dear friend: 

This handsome black brocade of pattern 
quaint 

For many years was Grandma’s Sunday 
dress; 

Well I recall when, but a little child, 

I gloried in its rustle and its sheen 

And loved to creep close to her ample 
skirts 

To touch with reverent hands, as I do now 

These worsted scraps left from the wed- 
ding-gown 

Of some great-aunt who died before my 
birth; 

That nosegay of bright prints, the first 
school dress 

Of one whose books have long been put 
away; 

Here in their midst, nun-like in purity, 

The cashmere that was mother’s wedding- 
dress; 

And nestling close, see on this scrap of 
white 

My baby mittens ’broidered daintily. 

I fold my quilt and yet I feel the touch 

Of gentle fingers clinging to my own— 

The presence of the loved ones gone 
before; 

Brave pioneer women, strong and fine and 
true, 

Waose lives are stitched into my patch- 
work quilt. 

The blessing of their prayers still shelters 
me 

And guides my feet along uncertain paths; 

The memory keeps me true to their ideals 

And faithful to old-time simplicity. 

I am a better woman that they lived! 

MarvarRIN CHANDLER. 


U 
When Company Comes 


RE you minus a dining-room! Well, 

then, room at the breakfast-nook table 
can easily be made with inch boards 
cleated together at each end and two 
wooden pins projecting from the end 
nearest the table which fit into two iron 
straps bent to semi-circular shape and 
secured to the clear end of table. Two 
square legs are hinged to the extension at 
the outer edge. ‘lhe extension may be 
folded flat and put away in a closet when 
not in use. P: B: 
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Make home beautiful... 
protect home beauty... 
with Acme Quality... 


| 
| 
| 


So easy to have 
“new” furniture 


A little time, a little brush and a little 
Acme Quality Varno-Lac is all you need 
to restore that sound, but worn and 
shabby, piece of furn:ture to its look of 
newness .... or to transform it to har- 
monize with some newer and more in- 








viting color scheme, 

Varno-Lac stains and varnishes in 
one quick, easy operation. It gives 
beaut‘ful reproductions of expensive 
woods when applied to floors, furniture 
or woodwork. The easy sweep of the 
brush you dip in the Varno-Lac works 
a transformation. Just try it. For 
sample, see coupon. 

There are many other Acme Quality 
products which create and protect 
beauty in your home. If you do not 
know the name of our dealer in your 
ne'ghborhood, write to us. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis 
St.Louis KansasCity Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Toledo Nashville Birmingham Richmond, Va. 
Fort Worth Dallas Topeka Salt Lake City 
Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints-Enamels-Stains-Varnishes-for every surface 





If it’s a surface to be 
painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished, 
or finished in any 
way, there’s an 
Acme Quality Kind 
to fit the purpose. 























' | Acme White Lead and Color Works ! 
| Dept. 68, Detroit, Michigan l 
1 I enclose dealer’s name and stamps--lic for each 30¢ to | 
35c sample can checked. (Only one sample of each prod- 
! uct supplied at this special price. Privé dealer's name | 
I and your name.) 
I 
I Dealer’ e NAMIC «66s 020 os cccusdeuseseceuc | 
1 Dealar’é addrOeds..< cc cccscivcsccescessas 
| Ce. eee eee ee | 
| Vous GUUEEE co bbs cc cnddictasesedigeaes I 
1 City. ccs esecececee SM as scccetudiateens ] 
| | Acme Quality Varnish 1 
Check one or more: [ ] SPARKOTE, for exterior use; 
| { ] VARNOTILE, for floors; [ ] INTEROLITE, for | 
interiors 1 
| | Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
i Check one color: { ] Light Oak, { ] Dark Oak, | 
{ ] Brown Mahogany, [ ] Deep Mahogany. | 
1 | Acme Quality Enamel 
1 Check one color: [ ] White or [ ] Ivory. | 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish [ } Black 
| 
J 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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COURTESY OF THE BANK OF ITALY 


In many Western cities banks are giving special advice on household budgets, and through such assistance 


people have learned to save who never saved before 


Spending and Saving 


HE old-fashioned family account 
book was a history of the family 
income, nothing more. Every 
penny was tracked with care, 
often with tears and repining, to the point 
where it strayed from the family purse 
out into the world in exchange for its 
worth in necessities or frivolities. Money 
was spent without plan, division or fore- 
thought, but the record of its disappear- 
ance was preserved by one generation for 
another as an example of Priscilla’s thrift 
and wisdom, or a warning to avoid 
Penelope’s foolish extravagance. 

An account book may be a matter of 
pride or regret, but no more, while into 
a budget is woven hopes, plans, future 
pleasures and a measure of safe and well- 
ordered spending that places living on a 
serene basis. 

Women have come to realize within the 
iast decade or two that housekeeping is 
a business and that the same efhciency 
which has reorganized the working world 
can be applied effectively to the home. 

he product of the home is happy, 
healthy people, children fitted to be good 
citizens, every member of the family in a 
state of body and mind that makes it 
possible to perform useful work over the 
greatest period of years. Such conditions 


advance civilization besides contributing 
to the everyday sum total of human 
happiness. A settled plan of spending and 
saving that takes care of essentials, recre- 
ations and emergencies puts a solid foun- 
dation of safety under the home that 
makes it a very real stronghold from ex- 
ternal attack. To begin with, planning 
the budget should be a family affair in 
which husband and wife should share the 
responsibility as producer and purchaser. 
If there are older children who contribute 
to the family funds, they too should be 
consulted and considered. 

When all the returns are in with regard 
to the income, one fact must be empha- 
sized. If there are items that may fluc- 
tuate or that are doubtful for any reason, 
they should be estimated at a minimum 
rather than a maximum. A nice little 
sum in the treasury after all the dis- 
bursements have been made is a joyful 
encouragement, but a deficit is a symptom 
of an unhealthy condition that must be 
remedied when the next year’s budget is 
made up. 

Perhaps the family has never faced 
squarely the limits of its income, or made 
any definite decisions as to what items 
were essential to its well-being and happi- 
ness. Perhaps no standards of living have 


ever been formulated. Then, making the 
budget is an experience. Life is consid- 
ered in its everyday terms of shelter, food 
and raiment with a proper proportion of 
healthful amusement and a wise margin 
of saving and investment. Values fall 
into place and stumbling blocks disappear 
as if by magic. 
he first principle of income division, 
above the level of the sum necessary for 
bare subsistence, is that at least twenty- 
five per cent should be divided between 
development and savings, the other sev- 
enty-five per cent taking care of the physi- 
cal necessities of life as we live it: shelter, 
food, clothing and the expenses of operat- 
ing. And development and savings should 
be the first item to be expanded with an 
increase of income from any source. 
With due regard for the consideration 
of business before pleasure, the first item 
in the budget is headed shelter. This may 
mean the rental of a house or an apart- 
ment, or the interest and payment on a 
mortgage together with taxes and repairs 
to property if a home is being paid for. 
The share of the income devoted to 
shelter will fall somewhere between fifteen 
and twenty-five per cent of incomes 
ranging from $1500 to $3000, depending 
on location. (Continued on page 76) 
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OU will revel in the charm 

of rooms finished in Luxe- 
berry Enamel . . . as white and 
soft-toned as newly plucked 
cotton. 


Picture your home refinished 
in purewhite ... colonial-like in 
its simple dignity . . . immac- 
ulate, sun-flooded and inviting. 


Luxeberry possesses rare purity 
of tone. It has not the slightest 
trace of blue, gray or yellow. It 
never cracks, peels or chips. It 
may be used inside or out, so 
porcelain-like is it in durability. 





Pure white and mellow-toned 
... not harsh or cold .. . you'll 
love every inch of your Luxe- 
berry woodwork. 











ERRY BROTHERG 


Varnishes Enamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich. “Sp Walkerville, Ont. 
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The bulk of this rice pudding is milk, a pint of fresh or a can of evaporated. The other ingredients 


make a modest group indeed 
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The Cream of the Meal 


HE pioneers who settled this side 

of the world depended largely on 

dairy products for their food sup- 

ply, and they developed into vigor- 
ous men and women whose children were 
physically worthy of their parents. But 
modern times have changed living con- 
ditions. Habits of life are more complex 
and city living brings te us substitutions 
for the plain fare of the past. Milk has 
never lost its supremacy as a food, but 
under modern conditions it is frequently 
adapted to the menu in various ways 
other than as a beverage. 

The proteins in milk have a high nutri- 
tive value and are almost entirely ab- 
sorbed by the body to build muscles and 
tissues and repair waste. The fats and 
carbohydrates provide fuel and energy, 
the minerals form bones and_ supply 
material for gland growth and the val- 


uable vitamines furnish the element neces- 


sary to promote and increase nutrition, 
the well-spring of growth and glowing 
health. 

Even the skimmed milk, through recent 
investigation has been proved to be at 
a rich source of the B Vitamine which is 
a necessity in the daily diet. 

For various reasons condensed milk 
and evaporated milk are frequently used 
in place of the fresh product. These are 
reduced without loss of food value, for 
only the water content is removed, leav- 
ing a high percentage of the butter fats 
and other elements intact. 

Herbert Hoover has wisely and em- 
phatically said that the white race can 
not survive without dairy products. One 
pint of milk a day for each member of the 
family is a safe allowance. ‘This need 
not be consumed as a beverage but can 
be served in many delicious and appetiz- 


ing ways; a cream soup or a dessert, a 
scalloped or creamed dish, or creamed 
vege tables. 
Thin Cream Sauce 
1 tablespoon fat 14 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon flour 1 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 
Medium Cream Sauce 
1 tablespoon fat 14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons flour 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 
Thick Cream Sauce 
3 tablespoons fat 14 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons flour 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 
Melt the fat, add the flour, salt and 
pepper and stir until well mixed. If the 
milk is cold remove from the heat and 
add it allat once. Return to the heat and 
bring to the boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. If the milk is hot add it while 
fat and flour mixture are still over the 
heat, adding a little at a time and stirring 


after each addition until thick and 
smooth. Boil for one minute and use as 
desired. 


The liquid in cream sauce may be fresh 
or canned milk. If the canned milk is 
used, an excellent proportion is one-third 
cup of the undiluted milk to two-thirds 
cup of water. 

Cream of Celery Soup 
3 cups celery 1 small onion 
3 cups water 3cups thin cream 
14 teaspoon salt sauce 

Finely chopped parsley 

The coarse stalks of the celery may be 
used for this soup. Wash them and cut 
in pieces. Add the water, salt and onion 
which has been sliced. Cover and cook 
over a low heat until soft and rub through 
a coarse strainer. Add to the hot white 





sauce and boil together for a moment be- 
fore serving, or keep hot in a double 
boiler until ready to serve. Sprinkle 
each serving with some parsley. 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
2 cups finely chop- Few grains cay- 
ped cooked spin- enne 


ach 1 teaspoon sugar 
4cups thin cream 1 teaspoon salt 
sauce lg teaspoon nutmeg 


Add the spinach, sugar, salt, nutmeg 
and cayenne to the cream sauce and cook 
in a double boiler for 20 minutes. 


Olympia Cream Soup 
1 cup Olympia oys- 2 ts iblespoons mine- 
ters ed onion 
V4 cup finely minced 14 cup cooked chop- 
celery tops ped celery 
2 cups cold water 14 teaspoon salt 
4cups thin cream }¢ teaspoon pepper 
sauce 
Wash the oysters and chop them. Add 
celery leaves, cold water, onion and salt 
and bring slowly to the boiling point. 
Allow to simmer over a low heat for 20 
minutes then rub all through a coarse 
strainer. Add the cream sauce, celery 
and pepper and cook in a double boiler for 
I5 minutes. 
Clam Chowder 
1 small onion, 


2 cups clams 
chopped 


2 cups potatoes cut 


in cubes 1 tablespoon salt 
-2 inch cube fat salt 14 teaspoon pepper 
pork 7 cups milk 


8 soda crackers 


Drain the liquor from the clams and 
strain it to remove any sand or pieces of 
shell. Chop the clams, add liquid, bring 
to the boiling point and remove from heat. 
Cut the pork in small pieces and try out, 
add onion, cook for 5 minutes and put 
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othing 1s COO good ‘for her 


T Is often observed that the woman who 
I achieves greatness in social and domestic 
activities seems to possess powers that are 
unknown among the great mass of women. 
Exerting these powers for the benefit of her 
friends and family is one of the outstanding 
aims of her life. 

Beauty is not the measure of her success, 
nor brilliancy. She succeeds because she has 
cultivated the gift which so many other 
women neglect—the priceless gift for human 
relationships. 

Nothing is ever wasted on such a woman; 
nothing is too good for her. A few friends 
drop in unexpectedly for afternoon tea, and 
she sends them away feeling as though they 
had attended one of her most exclusive func- 


tions. One of her most uncommon attributes 
seems to be that she makes each woman with 
whom she comes in contact feel as if she 
were thinking exclusively of her. 

These are the women who, wanting a real 
delicacy with which to delight their friends 
and family, have sent Premier Salad Dressing 
from coast to coast and into the homes of 
more than a million women. It is even now 
becoming popular in England and France. 

For the friendly woman who wants new 
and delicious dishes with which to delight 
her friends and family every time they sit at 
her table or enjoy her hospitality, we have 
prepared a little book, “Salads, Suppers, Pic- 
nics,” which we shall be glad to send to 
anyone on request. 


remier Salad Dressing 
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A definite superiority in utility and appear- 


ance is apparent to the owners of this new 
model Bohn Syphon Refrigerator. 


Wherever perfect refrigeration is required, the 
Bohn with its much improved insulation is 
invariably recommended. 


Adopted by the Pullman Company; every 
dining car on all railroads is equipped with 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators and is a rolling 
testimonial of unsurpassed efficiency. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


NaTHAN-DOHRMANN Co., 135 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
PARMELEE-DOHRMANN Co., 436 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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| into double boiler in which chowder is 











to be cooked. Parboil the potatoes for 
5 minutes and drain. Put the milk, clams, 
potatoes, salt and pepper in the double 
boiler and cook for 20 minutes. Roll the | 
crackers very fine and add. Cook ; | 
minutes longer and serve. Canned 
minced clams may be used instead of fresh 
and should be brought to the boiling 
point just as directed for the fresh clams. 
If canned milk is used, 1 large can of un- 
diluted milk and 2 cans of water will be 
necessary. 


Salmon Bisque 


1 can salmon 1 tablespoon Wor- 
4cups thin cream cestershire 
sauce 4 tablespoons finely 


minced parsley 


Drain the oil from the salmon, discard 
all skin and bones and flake very fine or 
rub or pound the salmon until it is almost 
a paste. Add the cream sauce and Wor- 
cestershire and cook in a double. boiler 
for 30 minutes. Sprinkle each serving | 
with the parsley. 
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Creamed Vegetables 
2 cups medium 3 cups cooked vege- 
cream sauce tables 


Add the vegetables to the cream sauce, 
adding seasonings to taste if there is not 
sufficient in the sauce. Carrots, turnips, 
celery root and potatoes should be cut 
into cubes, celery into half inch pieces, 
cabbage should be chopped and cauli- 
flower separated into flowerets. 

Scalloped Onions 
3 cups cooked onions 2 cuns dry crumbs 
2 cups medium cream 4 tablespoons butter 
sauce (well seasoned) 

Add the onions to the cream sauce. 
Arrange in alternate layers in a greased 
baking dish with the crumbs. Scatter 
bits of the butter over each layer of 
crumbs and bake unti! brown. 


Tuna Scallop 
l large can of tuna 1 tablespoon Wor- 


3 cups medium cestershire sauce 
cream sauce 1 cup crumbs 
1 green pepper 3 tablespoons butter 


Flake the tuna and add to the cream 
sauce. Cut a slice from end of pepper and 
remove seeds. Chop the pepper and pour 
boiling water over it, allowing to stand 
for 1o minutes. Drain and add with Wor- 
cestershire sauce to the tuna mixture. 
Put one-half of it into a buttered baking 
dish, spread with one-half of the crumbs 
and dot with small pieces of the butter. 
Repeat the process with remainder of 
tuna, crumbs and butter and bake until 
the crumbs are brown. 

Caramel Walnut Pudding 
3 cups hot milk Yf cup cold milk 


1 cup sugar ¥ teaspoon vanilla 

14 cup boiling water 1cup walnuts 

6 tablespoons corn- broken in pieces 
starch 


Heat the milk in a double boiler. Fresh 
milk may be used or 1 cup of canned milk 
and 2 cups of water. Melt half the sugar 
in a frying pan, stirring until a golden 
brown syrup forms. Add the boiling 
water and cook until the caramel has 
dissolved. Add to the milk. Mix the 
remainder of the sugar, the cornstarch 
and the cold milk and add to the hot mix- 
ture slowly, stirring constantly until 
smooth and thick. Then cook in double 
boiler for 20 minutes. Cool slightly, add: 
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_ Embroidery ‘Patterns for Monograms 
Initials and Handkerchiefs- a bookful forlo 


by Anne Orr 


A Wonderful Value 


OU would expect to pay at least a quarter for the hot iron patterns in 

J. & P. Coats Book No. 11, which costs only ten cents. In addition, 
the designs are illustrated in full color and accompanied by many practi- 
cal suggestions to help you obtain the most attractive effects. 


There are plenty of initials and monograms to mark tablecloths with nap- 
kins to match, handkerchiefs for both ladies and gentlemen, towels, pillow 


cases, and runners. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Coats Book 11, send us 10 cents 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 252, 315 Fourth Avanue, New York 
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Children 
like it better 


than milk 


Hardly fair to expect chil- 
dren “to warm up” to cold 
milk on a cold day! Give 
them a warming, fragrant 
cup of Ghirardelli’s— 
and you won't have to ask 
them twice! 

Besides, Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate is 
stomach-safe for children. 
It has just enough fat to be 
easily digested. 
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CHOCOLATE 


Say “Gear-ar-delly” 





ur Ib ewriter 
at NYOIL 


Cleanest, most highly-refined oi} 
for sewing machines, phonographs, 
radio equipment, bicycles, 
guns,etc. Lubricates, pre- 

pat 4, vents rust. Nocolor, 
Ne Z 





stain or odor. Will 
=. notgum. Finepolish 
for piano cases,auto- 
mobiles, ete. Buy 
po we of your dealer 


WF. NYE. ‘New Bedford, Mass. 














Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Music Co.. 808 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 








banished 


* all 
Back. 


Stilln.cn s FreckleC ream,double action, 
not only removes all your freckles but 
whitens the skin. Gives you fresh, clear 

complexion. Guaranteed toremoveevery ¢ 
freckle or money back. Most widely used 


cream in world for this purpose. Delicately 
perfumed, a pleasure to use. 50c and $1 
at all druggists. Send for free booklet 
“Beauty Parlor Secrets’’and read what your par- 


ticular type needs to look best. 
Stillman Co., 68 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Il. 


Write for“ Beauty Parlor Secrets” 








Brush the molars. The large end tuft will help save 
; your most important teeth. 
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nuts and vanilla and pour into serving 
dish. Serve with milk or cream. 


Sally’s Favorite Rice Pudding 
1g cup rice ¥6 cup raisins 
4 cups milk ¥ cup boiling water 
Y teaspoon salt ¥4 teaspoon grated 
1g cup sugar lemon rind 


Add the rice, sugar and salt to the milk 
and pour into a buttered pudding dish. 
Put into a slow oven (3co° F.) and bake 
for 214 to 3 hours, stirring about three 
times during the baking so that the rice 
does not settle. Increase the heat durirg 
the last half hour to brown the top. Coo k 
the raisins and hot water until the water 
has entirely cooked away, then stir into 
the pudding with the lemon rind. This 
may be done after the pudding has baked 
for about a half hour. If canned milk is 
used in this pudding 1 can of milk with 2 
cans of water will be required. 





Spending and 
Saving 


(Continued from page 70) 


Food, especially with incomes ranging 
from $1500 to $3000, is usually the largest 
item as it very properly should be, for 
although strict economy may be prac- 
tised along other lines without danger to 
the general well-being of the family, too 
strict an economy in food will result in a 
loss of energy and a lowering of the 
standard of living. 

Between twenty and thirty per cent 
should be set aside for food, always keep- 
ing closer to the maximum than to the 
minimum. Within this limit the house- 
wife should use every care and source of 
information to see that she is buying wise- 
ly, getting the greatest amount of food- 
value for the money, and providing food 
in generous amounts. 

The item for clothing should be close 
to twenty per cent. Expenditures under 
this heading are governed by the nature 
of the business in which the wage earners 
of the family are engaged, their social 
standing and whether any of the sewing 
can be done at home by members of the 
household. 

This item should be determined upon 
and then set aside carefully each month, 
for if immediate purchases are not neces- 
sary, another season may call for new 
clothes all round. A comfortable bal- 
ance under this heading may result in a 
new suit that brings new __ business. 
Clothes are an investment that often 
pays high interest. 

Under operating expenses come gas 01 
other fuel, light, water, laundry and any 
other service that is required to run the 
house, the telephone, car fares, expenses 
of the automobile and any necessary re- 

lacement of equipment or furnishings. 

‘rom ten per cent of the $1500 income to 
twenty per cent of the income of $3000 or 
more is a safe sum under this heading, 
which includes many items. Some of 
these will be regular expenses each month, 
others will be paid as needed so that there 
must be a reserve here as well as money 
for immediate use. 
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Eating to 


promote 
health 


CIENCE now shows us 
that the combination of 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
with other wholesome food 
gives us dishes that are 
nutritious, strengthening, 
and at the same time tempt- 
ing and dainty. 
For instance, Knox Gelatine, 
combined with oranges gives 
them new charm and sup- 
plements their vitamine value 
with Lysine—nature’s health 
and strength-promoting 
element, found in such 
abundance in Knox Gelatine. 
Furthermore Knox Gelatine 
materially aids the digestion be- 
cause of its ability to emulsify or 
soften food in the stomach, and it 


should be liberally used where 

there are— 

1. Under nourished or mal- 
nourished babies. 

. Growing children. 

. Invalids or convalescents. 

. Dyspeptics. 

. Persons with“finicky”’ appetites. 

6. Those who have any prescribed 

diet to follow. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘The Highest Quality for Health’”’ 


Se Ww be 





Book of Tested Health 
Recipes— Free 


All housewives, especially mothers, will 
find valuable informationin ‘The Health 
Value of Gelatine.’’ Sent free, with Mrs. 
Knox’s recipe books, upon receipt of four 
cents for postage and your grocer’s name. 


Char'es B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


144 Knox Avenue 
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When articles are purchased that de- 
mand an outlay too great to be paid at 
once, but call for monthly payments, 
these too may come under operating 
expenses. 

Advancement, the most interesting 
item in the budget, next calls for atten- 
tion. This is where personal taste, the 
play spirit, relaxation and recreation all 
have their way, within limits. No one 
outside the home circle can determine how 
the amount, varying from five to fifteen 
per cent on incomes ranging from $100 
to $300 a month, shall be : spent. As free 
a choice as the purse allows should be the 
rule. 

But consult your 
exercise freedom of choice and be inde- 
pendent in your decision. Keep before 
you the ideal of a well-rounded, growing 
life and make all your activities and 


individual taste, 


| pleasures contribute to that... 


This is a good introduction to the last 
item which in most budgets gains pri- 
mary consideration—savings. 
tionably it is of the utmost importance 
and so it naturally assumes the position 
as the climax toward which all budget 
making leads. A reserve fund is the safe 
protecting wall that every family should 
build between itself and the chances of 
illness, accident or any sudden demand. 
To save a portion of the income steadily 








A dessert that 





Unques- | 


over an extended period of time requires | 


patience, perseverance: and usually a 
certain amount of self-denial. 

Do not limit your savings to the usual 
ten, fifteen or twenty per cent if you find 
you can easily save more without cutting 
down any of the items in your budget. 
Young people, especially, are often able 
to save a far larger proportion of their 
income than this without cramping them- 
selves or hindering their advancement. 

On the other hand a family can save 
too much and too hard. Saving can as- 
sume an importance in the scheme of life 
that destroys the sense of proportion. A 
rich full life for each individual as far as 
is possible, is the object of all plans for 
home making, budgeting, saving and 
spending. 

Now for the actual making of a special 
budget. Start with knowing where you 
stand financially. List your bank balance, 
your investments, real estate holdings 
and personal property. Against this 
place your liabilities, mortgages, notes or 
personal debts. This is your inventory 
which gives you a complete check-up or 
a basis for your budget. 

Next, ascertain or estimate the future 
income, salary, commissions, interest or 
any other money due within the period for 
which you are making the budget. Now 
under the various headings and somewhat 
according to the percentages given appor- 
tion certain sums to specific purposes, 
keeping in mind the fourth which should, 
broadly speaking, be devoted to saving 
and amusement. In different parts of the 
country local conditions may make cer- 
tain changes necessary. After the first 
month or two the budget will prove 
whether it is workable as it stands. If 
it is not, change it, but do not abandon it. 

Banks are becoming interested in the 
financial safety and welfare of their de- 
positors, or those who are so only poten- 
tially. It is possible in certain centers to 
obtain special advice and a budget guide 
which simplifies this work for the housewife 





Sives strength 
without fat 


OFTEN the things we like 
best are not good for us 
—-but here is a dessert that 
looks charming, tastes deli- 
cious—and is wholesome but 
not fattening! Your family 
will vote it the perfect des- 
sert, if you follow this simple 
and economical recipe: 





Snow Pudding 
(Serves six people) 


Y% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

14 cup cold water 4 cup sugar 
1 cup boiling water 4 cup lemon juice 
Whites of two eggs Few grains of salt 


Soak Gelatine in cold water five minutes, 
dissolve in boiling water, add sugar, lemon 
juice and grated rind of one lemon; strain, 
and set aside; occasionally stir mixture; 
when quite thick, beat with wire spoon or 
whisk, until frothy; add whites of eggs 
beaten stiff; continue beating until stiff en- 
ough to hold its shape. Put in a mold or dish. 
first dipped in cold water. Chill and serve 
with boiled custard or a fruit sauce. 


Note: The quantity of gelatine left in the 
package will make three more desserts or 
salads, each serving six people. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


‘‘The Highest Quality for Health”’ 
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How to Give Charm to 
Your Every-day Meals 


Mrs. Knox’s recipe books, ‘*Dainty Des- 
serts’’ and ‘‘Food Economy”’ have shown 
thousands of women how to serve delight- 
ful foods in an attractive way. You can 
get these books—free—by sending us four 
cents for postage and mentioning your 
grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
144 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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housands of car cwners have re- 
finished theircars withKYANIZE 
Motor Car Enamels. Just spend an 
afternoon or soin giving the old car 
anew finish yourself. Youcan doit, 
with absolutely satisfactoryresults. 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels come 
to you all ready for instant use— 
allow under average conditions, 
a good twenty-four hours to dry 
and the job is done. Your total 
outlay for everything, including 
a good brush, sandpaper, etc., will 
not exceed a five dollar bill. 

KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels 
paint and varnish in one single 
operation. Sold in ten distinctive 
colors, also black and white. 


ou can do it—for less than $5. 


They level out to an absolutely 
ridgeless smoothness with a high- 
ly brilliant, waterproof surface 
that will not crack, peel or chip. 


KYANIZE Top and Seat Dressing—a 
waterproof, elastic, wear-resisting 
coating easily applied and dry in a 
few hours. Gives the appearance of 
“newness” toleather and imitation 
leather tops, seats and cushions. 


Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 


If any KYANIZE product when 
properly applied to the proper 
surface fails to give absolute satis- 
faction, the dealer who sold it to 
you or we will refund the pur- 
chase price for the empty can. 


TRIAL CAN CCUFON. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 
and ONE DOLLAR for a full pint can KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels (Coach 
Black) or leather Tcp and Seat Dressing (state which), together with a good brush 
to atply. We'll also include a copy of our bock “Hew to Paint Your Automobile.” 


BOSTON VAFNISH CO., 112 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. , 














who must buy and save for the fam- 
ily, or the business woman who plans only 
for herself. 

Banks have the public confidence and 
are in a position to give disinterested aid 
in putting the home on a business basis. 
Their work, where they have given special 
advice on this subject, has brought about 
several results. People have learned to 
save who never saved before. The general 
standard of living has been raised with 
increased happiness and security, and a 
greater pride and pleasure in the home. 
Women have learned to spend wisely and 
intelligently and whole families indi- 
vidually and collectively to live within 
their incomes and to pay their bills. 

Here are some sample budgets, divided 
into the main divisions, that may be of 
value to you in laying out a practical 
budget system. 





INcoME $1500 PER YEAR $125 PER Mo. 


Persons in Family.. 2 3 4 

Savings:.........-. $15 $ 11 $10 
SNES ee 30 30 30 
[2S ee ne 30 32 35 
COMTI ok a cer. oss 30 30 30 
Operating ......... 10 10 10 
Advancement...... 10 12 10 





$125 $125 $125 
INcoME $2400 PER YEAR $200 PER Mo. 
Persons in 


Family.... 2 3 4 5 
Savings..... $50 $40 $30 $ 15 
Shelter...... 40 40 40 45 
HeeG.::...... so 45 50 50 
Clothes...... ~ 35 35 40 45 
Operating.... 20 25 25 30 


Advancement 20 15 15 15 


$200 $200 $200 $200 
IncoME $3600 PER YEAR $300 PER Mo. 








Persons in 

Family.... 2 3 4 5 
Savings. ..\... $65 $50 $40 $ 30 
Shelter...... 45 45 45 50 
1) 45 50 55 60 
Clothes...... 45 50 55 60 
Operating.... 60 60 60 60 


Advancement 40 45 45 40 
$300 $300 $300 $300 














If you are interested in putting your- 
self on a budget basis and feel the need of 
a more personal assistance than_ this 
article gives, write us care of the Western 
Housekeeper department of SUNSET, stat- 
ing whether you are a housewife or a 
business woman, and a budget guide 
which a Western bank has worked out 
with reference to Western costs and 
Western markets, will be sent you free of 
charge. 


What Will You Do 


at Seventy-91x? 
(Continued from page 34) 


missionaries to minister to the hearts and 
bodies of the tenderfoot prospectors. 
Soon a rich woman in the East offered 
to furnish the money if the Board would 
send Dr. Young. 

“TI was ready in a week,” he told me. 
“T landed at Skagway in August, 1897, 
with a crowd of 20,000 gold seekers. 
They were the rawest bunch of tenderfoots 
I ever saw. There were more lawyers, 
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Fourth Prize - 

Fifth Prize 

10 Prizes of - 

25 Consolation Prizes of 


for a name for the Carter 





First prize 
$500 
Second prize 
$400 
Third prize 


Call-boy 


SJOOO 





O 


in cash 


® prizes 








If you do not get 
an entrance slip 
from your dealer, 
remember to: 


1. Write your answer in 


ink. 

2. Give, in 25 words or 
less, your reason for 
choosing the name or 
names entered. 


3. Give the name and 


address of the dealer 
where you usually buy 
your ink. 


4. Give the name of the 


kind of ink you used 
in writing your en- 
trance paper. 


5. Write your own name 


and address in full 
and plainly. 


HIS little chap pictured above has been on the 

job now for over a year. Multiplied millions of 
times, his peppy little personality has been “Calling 
for Carter Inx Products” from the pages of periodi- 
cals in every corner of the country. 


But to-day he is calling louder than ever. He’s 
calling for someone who has $500 coming. What he 
wants is a name—a name that is as clever, as distinc- 
tive as himself—a name that fits his personality and 
his business of “Calling for Carter’s.” 

It certainly ought to be easy to name him. Some 
happy thought may be worth $500 to you. Just fol- 
low the simple rules printed here. Send in as many 
names as you like. 

Even if you don’t hit the nail right on the head, 
there is a second prize of $400, a third prize of $300, 
forty prizes in all, totaling $2000. 

Get your slip from your dealer to-day and send in 
your names. The contest closes the 15th day of May, 
and the results will be published just as soon after 
that as the judges can come to a decision. Send your 
names to the contest department— 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Rules of the Contest 
1. All names must be written in ink. 
2. The contest will officially close the 15th day of May. It 
officially opens the 15th day of March. 


Contest Judges 


PROF. DANIEL 
STARCH, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Busi- 


ness Administration. 3. In case of tie, all of the tying contestants shall receive the 
J. S. WICHERT, Ad- full amount of the prize. 

vertising Manager Mel- 4. Names may be written on the slips given away free by sta- 
Lin’s Food Company. tioners, druggists, etc. 

FLETCHER W. TAFT, 5. The first prize will be awarded to the contestant who sub- 


Advertising Manager The 


Carter’s Ink Company. mits the name that is the most appropriate in the opinion 


of the judges. The other prizes will be awarded to those 
next most appropriate in order. 

names must be written in English. 
- Everyone is eligible except employees of The Carter’s Ink 


Company or their families, 
RS 


Ng 





Cico Paste Fountain Pen Ink 
Carbon Paper Typewriter Ribbons 
Writing Fluid Spotty and Rusty Racers 
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When 
Mother Bakes 


She knows what to 
expect—what the results 
will be, when she puts 
her bakinginto the oven. 
There’s never any disap- 
pointments — no “luck” 
just plain success every- 
time because she uses 


CALUMET 


The The Economy FP alg imney Powder 


For over thirty years 
it has been making it 
possible for millions of 
housewives to practice 
real economy on bake- 
day — making pure and 
nutritious foods a matter 
of fact in a majority of 
American homes. 


When you need baking 
powder — buy Calumet be- 
cause science cannot pro- 
duce a more reliable and 
uniform leavener. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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doctors and college men among them than 
gold miners. Not one in twenty knew 
how to make up a pack. Of the two or 
three hundred thousand that started, 
only about six or seven thousand reached 
Dawson that year. About 45,000 got 
there the following spring. 

“In that awful struggle real manhood 
was often crushed out and cruelty and 
selfishness turned men into beasts. On 
the steep trail multitudes of men and 
animals were killed or maimed. Many 
slipped and tumbled over the steep 
préecipices. I have always had a great 
admiration for those who refused to quit 
and became the winners in that terrific 
struggle. Among the hordes of eager 
adventurers were gamblers, confidence 
men and women camp followers. But 
the greater part of the gold seekers were 
made up of keen, intelligent men—many 
of them college graduates—who were 
battling for some loved one left behind or 
to achieve some secret ambition.” 


The Klondike Stampede 


The Board of Home Missions sent a 
man to take care of Dr. Young, but he 
soon proved that he needed no one to take 
care of him. He made every fire, cooked 
every meal. Determined to reach Daw- 
son that fall, he forged ahead of his pack- 
ers to have a hot meal awaiting them at 
night. Sometimes he cooked until 10 
o’clock at night after a fifteen-hour day 
during which he had made twenty miles 
carrying a seventy-five pound pack. But 
he reached the Klondike before winter 
shut them off from the outside world. 
During the months that followed, the 
camp was swept by fever and diseases 
resulting from lack of proper food and 
shelter. Death stalked through the 
camp and the missionary found a vast 
need for his ministrations. 

“Tt was in 1900 that I followed the gold 
stampede into dreary, wind-swept Nome. 
The first man I ran into was W. C. 
White, whom I had known at Dawson. 
I had done him some kindness during an 
epidemic in the Klondike camp. 

““*You are just the man I have been 
looking for,’ he said as he slapped me on 
the back. ‘I know you don’t do any 
mining, but I am going to do some for 
you. I am going Outside in a few days. 
You come out on the tundra with me 
tomorrow and I’ll stake some ground for 
you and then I’ll take your papers out 
with me and see if I can sell the claims 
for you.’ 

“So next day I went out with him 
and he marked off three claims for me 
which he had already selected. They 
were two or three miles from the sea. I 
signed the papers over to him giving 
him a power of attorney to sell. That 
winter, after lying at death’s door for 
three months with typhoid fever, plunged 
in debt, I would have sold all three 
claims with joy for fifty dollars. 

“White was one of the first to come in 
in the spring with a crowd of 35,000 gold 
seekers. Among them were hundreds of 
women—teachers, nurses, actresses and- 
singers. The Government sent sixty of 
them out that fall in army transports. 

“My old friend had sold one of my 
claims for a thousand dollars. I paid my 
doctor’s bill and rejoiced. This claim 
afterward brought the purchaser a for- 
tune of. $92,000. There was no money 





coming in and so some time later I was 
glad to sell another claim for a few hun- 
dred dollars to pay my debts. Four years 
later this claim produced over a million 
dollars. 

“In order to buy the necessities of life 
I finally signed over to a friend a half 
interest in the third claim. Five years 
afterward the famous Third Beach pay 
streak was discovered on this ground. My 
partner could have sold the claim for 
$100,000. Without telling me he sold 
it for $14,c00 and $8000 had been paid 
over to him before any knowledge of the 
transaction reached me as I was in the 
States at that time. I later got a judg- 
ment for $7000, but only received about 
$3000. This claim produced $60,000 in 
one year. 

“The three claims were worth about 
two million dollars. But I think the Lord 
loves me too well to give me the care 
and trouble of riches,” Dr. Young com- 
mented, unruffled and happy. 

“In the days when gold was worth its 
weight in corn beef I saw the futility of 
gold; how thousands of dollars could 
not buy an egg or a potato to keep one 
from starving; how it blinded men to the 
riches all about them—the splendor of 
the sunsets, the majesty of the mountains, 
the immensity and freedom of the coun- 
try. It was enough for me to have my 
soul commune with the beauty of earth 
and sky, to listen to the music of the frost 
crystals and to enjoy the rich fellowship 
of the North. 

“The closest and most helpful friend- 
ship of the many that have enriched my 
life was that of John Muir, with whom | 
made two long voyages in 1879 and 1880. 
For me the world has produced none other 
like him. 

“T remember on one of my visits to 
New York I was proudly introduced by a 
friend as “The owner of Stikeen,’ the dog 
made famous by Muir’s exquisite story 
based on the incident when, marooned on 
a narrow island of ice, surrounded by 
fathomless crevasses, the devoted Stikeen 
followed him as he hitched his way across 
a sharp sliver of ice and climbed the still 
more difficult ascent on the other side. 

“Stikeen was a tiny ball of silky fur as 
big as my fist and was given as a wedding 
present to my bride. He was the most 
intelligent dog I have ever known. He 
followed Muir on all his voyages of dis- 
covery, wending his way among dangerous 
crevasses and up steep cliffs.” 


“Adopted” by a Saloonkeeper 


Dr. Young has had other devoted 
friends. There was the saloonkeeper, a 
rough young daredevil noted for being 

“quick on the trigger” who worked with 
him in caring for the sick in the Nome 
camp. When Dr. Young himself was 
taken ill he cared for him week after week 
with the tenderness of a woman. 

“Fellers,”’ he choked, when told that the 
parson had been stricken with typhoid 
fever, “I’m hard hit. This gets me where 
I live. You look after the other sick 
folks and leave Father Young to me. I’ve 
adopted him. He’s my father. All that 
I’ve got is his. If there’s janything in 
this camp he needs, he’s goin’ to have it. 

Dr. Young has seen the beginning of 
every big mining camp and town in 
Alaska. He has established missions at 
Eagle, Dawson, Rampart, Nome, Teller, 
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A Gift for You 


ECAUSE hundreds of women have told 

us how much they like Jell-well, we 
know that it will please you, too. So we 
offer a special inducement to get you to try it. 

There is a free gift for you, ready to be 
shipped. It is a valuable and useful alumi- 
num Jell-well mold in an attractive shape, 
with an acid-proof, satin finish. 

The mold is yours when you send the 
coupon with the front of one (1) Jell-well 
package. The only other request is that you 
recommend it to five of your friends, but 
we know that you would do that anyway. 

Send the coupon for your mold. 





California Food Products Company, (if | 
949 E. Second Street, Dept. 4, [ 
Los Angeles, California. 


I enclose the front of one (1) Jell-well package 
me your free gift—the aluminum Jell-well mold 


five of my friends. 


Name eee 





a 





City. State ———— 


Please send 
1 (Only one 
to a home.) I like Jell-well and will gladly recommend it to 
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hree Better Ways 


oF a 


that Jell-well serves you 


OU’LL like the way it 
jells quickly and surely. 
For we use pure gelatine only 
from one of the most scien- 
tific gelatine producers in the 
world. 
So Jell-well is always a suc- 
cessful dessert. 
Its rich, transparent, certi- 


fied colors lend a note of cheer 
and brightness to the table. 


And true fruit flavors—six 
for your choice—offer dozens 
of delightful ways to serve it. 
Try each plain. Then add 
fruit for a change. 


It’s a tempting dessert in 
any form—one which your 
family will thoroughly enjoy. 


Your grocer has Jell-well. He has 
also Jell-well Gelatine, a superior, un- 
flavored gelatine for salads, desserts, 
ice cream, etc. 





Special Offer To Our Eastern Friends 


Many Eastern people who have not found Jell-well at their grocer’s have 

asked us to arrange to send “The California Dessert” to them by mail. 

Therefore we are glad to announce this special offer. Twelve packages 

of Jell-well, assorted flavors, will be sent postage paid to our Eastern 

friends for one dollar and twenty-five cents, check or money-order. We 
will be glad to fill your order promptly. 


California Food Products Company 
Los Angeles, California 
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Fairbanks, Cleary, Cordova, 
Iditarod, Flat City, Ruby and many 


Council, 


other places. He made his last long mush 
by dog team, a distance of 520 miles 
from Iditarod to Seward, when he was 
sixty-five years old. He had to cross 
three mountain ranges and two valleys 
over a half broken trail. 

The “Mushing Parson” has a keen 
sense of humor. One of the stories he 
enjoys telling is how, having heard that 
the Klawock tribe of Indians, the toughest 
in the archipelago at that time, had been 
“noisily” converted by native members of 
the Salvation Army, he said to one of 
them, “‘Charlie, I am very happy to hear 
that the Klawocks have become Chris- 
tians.” 

““*You betcher boots,’ answered Char- 
lie, ‘We all damn good now. We all love 
Jesus like hell’.” 

The steamer Jefferson was chartered 
last summer to take two big excursions of 
Presbyterians, representing almost every 
state in the Union, on a trip to all the 
missions in Southeastern Alaska. The 
parties were made up of prominent law- 
yers, doctors, capitalists, big business 
men and ministers. Dr. Young conducted 
these excursions and acted as a lecturer 
and guide on both trips. 

One week after his seventy-sixth birth- 
day he climbed Mount Roberts, 3600 feet 
high, near Juneau, and enjoyed the won- 
derful view from its summit. He is still 
an ardent hunter, fisherman and explorer. 
He says that Alaska, especially the coast 
line, is changing more rapidly than any 
other part of the world. He now finds 
forests growing where once there were 
bare morraine, boulders and sand forty- 
five years ago. The Muir glacier, the 
Young glacier—named by Muir after Dr. 
Young—the Pacific and other glaciers 
have receded from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles into their gorges since he first 
visited them with Muir in ’79 and ’8o. 

Dr. Young says that he was condemned 
to “penal servitude” for eight years while 
he was confined in the great city of New 


York as the special representative for 
the Board of Home Missions in charge of 
the work of selecting and equipping 
missionaries for the Alaska field and rais- 
ing funds for their support. 

“Two years ago | escaped and have 
come back to Alaska to stay,” he told 
me. “This is the best of all lands to live 
in, to work in and to die in. Its people 
are the finest on earth. I esteem mysel 
the most fortunate man in the world to 
have been privileged to spend so great a 
portion of my life in this ‘Best of All 
Lands’ and do the work of civilization in 
a great, new, raw country.” 

Dr. Young makes his home in Juneau 
with his daughter. Last year he traveled 
between ten and fifteen thousand miles, 
dedicated two churches and organized 
three new missions. 

Next summer he is going to Cape Bar- 
row, the most northern point of the great 
territory of Alaska, where the tempera- 
ture sinks from 40 to 65 degrees below 
zero in the winter. There is a vast region, 
as big as the middle eastern states, still 
entirely without religious influences and 
the Presbyterian church has become re- 
sponsible for its evangelization. 

It is there that Dr. Young hopes to do 
the greatest work of his life by establishing 
a number of missions before he dies. He 
is planning great things for the Eskimos 
and also the whites and natives of Alaska. 

“My great longing now is to go on 
another big gold stampede, struggle with 
the struggling gold seekers and play the 
game once more,” he assured me. “I 
would also like to traverse Alaska again 
with a dog team, breathe the keen air, 
conquer the cold and have the joy of 
physical achievement. If I can do these 
things and write my two important books, 
I shall die happy.” 

While you are chasing the dollar with 
all your strength, stop to consider whether 
you will want to go on a stampede when 
you are seventy-six. The spiritual con- 
tent of a life, not the pile of gold and 
bonds, is the true measure of success. 





The Heart of the Herdmaster 


(Continued from page 16) 


The marvel of it was that the calf 
stayed behind. It may have been that 
he did so under orders; or it may have 
been that this beautiful valley had so 
grown upon him that he was loath to leave 
it. In any event, he awoke one morning 
to find Mowitch vanished, and although 
he trailed the big bull for a ‘short distance, 
in panic at the thought of being left alone, 
he stopped at last to eat. Once started to 
cropping grass, so great was the appetite 
of the prodigiously growing youngster 
that all else was put from his mind. 

At that moment Mowitch was well out- 
side the valley, headed for the region 
where he had last seen his band. His course 
was set by instinct, as if an invisible little 
compass in his brain pointed the way. 

_ Once more in the “blow-down”’ region, 
its desolation struck him more forcibly 
than it had before. At the same time 
there was something else which caused 
him vague uneasiness. Previous to the 
storm the air had been sweet and clean; 





now it was hazy with smoke. Succeeding 
hot days had dried out the underbrush, 
and with the ground choked with broken 
limbs the entire region was like tinder 
spread out and awaiting the touch of fire. 
That touch had been supplied, and at this 
moment, miles away, was raging the most 
tremendous forest-fire that vast timbered 
area had ever known. Though the smoke- 
laden air stung his sensitive nostrils, the 
herdmaster pressed on. 

He wandered far that day without 
success, but after dark, with the full moon 
hanging like a bloody ‘disk in the sky, he 
paused in his lope along the ridge of what 
had once been a densely timbered hog- 
back. A faint, bawling sound had come 
to his ears. The cry was not repeated, 
but seemed to come from the depths of 
a little gully close by. Carefully, trusting 
more to scent than eyesight to warn him 
of possible danger, he began the search, 
and at the end of ten minutes found one 
of the young cows of his herd. She was 
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Each Serves Its Community 


In Frazer, Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 
a telephone exchange that connects with the mountain 
homes of cowmen, miners, homesteaders and tie-cutters. 
In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 
central offices serving some 120,000 telephones. This 
building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 
engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 
economical telephone service in its own community. They 
stand at the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 
Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System; and they illus- 
trate the varied ways in which that need is being met. One 
of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 
System is real estate, comprising nearly 1700 buildings 
acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 

It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and so to situate each new building—whether executive 
office, central office, storehouse or garage—so that it shall 
serve its community with the utmost efficiency and economy, 
and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 





AEPHONE 
— <Q AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
3 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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nearly dead, but with her was a calf, not 
her own but an orphan she had mothered 
when convinced that her true offspring 
was gone. 

It was not given Mowitch to under- 
stand anything beyond the fact that she 
was hurt. Her right foreleg had been 
broken the day of her flight through the 
storm; she was pitifully bony, although 
the calf she had taken for her own seemed 
fairly sleek. Yet it may have been that in 
her dumb way she communicated to the 
herdmaster the knowledge that she was 
starving to death. With the “blow-down’”’ 
making forage hard to find, the cow had 
been unable to hobble through the wind- 
falls on her three good legs and at the 
same time meet the demands of the calf. 

For more than an hour Mowitch lingered 
there, long after she was dead. He 
seemed unable to realize it, but continued 
to stare at her in puzzlement, now and 
then nuzzling her thin neck as though to 
assure her he wished to help. 

Suddenly he lifted his head; then with a 
shrill blast of rage, and shaking his velvet- 
covered antlers, he began moving stealth- 
ily round the end of the windfall where 
the cow lay. For a moment longer two 
balls of fire that had been glowing with a 
greenish-yellow intensity in the faint 
light of the moon, vanished as_ thei 
owner, a hungry wildcat, backed hastily 
away from the advancing bull. Though 
the furred hunter preferred to kill its 
prey, there are no niceties when famine 
stalks; here was meat waiting to be eaten. 
The wildcat had no intention of going far 
from the spot; it knew that the cow elk 
was dead, just as it knew that the giant 
bull would leave. There was even a 
possibility that the calf would remain 
with the cow. 

Snorting his disgust when he found that 
the big cat would not stand and fight, the 
herdmaster at last turned back to the 
cow. It seemed then that he realized 
what had happened. He touched her 
cold nose with his; then breathed com- 
mandingly upon the calf and wheeled 
The youngster shook his head petulantly, 
for he would have stayed with his dead 
foster mother; but such had been the 
herdmaster’s iron discipline of his band 
that the calf scrambled awkwardly after 
the big leader. 

Some time later they halted, while 
Mowitch considered the course he was to 
pursue. The smoke had now grown so 
thick that his eyes watered continually. 
While he stood silent there came a crash- 
ing in the brush at the left, and with a 
heave of his mighty shoulders he moved in 
that direction. A few paces, and he cam 
face to face with one of the younger bulls 
belonging to the band, but who had been 
secluding himself through the summer 
months until his antlers had been freed of 
their fleshy covering and assiduously pol- 
ished for the admiration of the opposite sex. 

For several minutes the younger bull 
regarded the herdmaster misgivingly, for 
the leader was clearly a potential rival in 
the lists of the love moon to come, and 
always would be. What passed between 
them no man may say; perhaps to the 


younger bull was conveyed something of 


what had taken root in the other’s mind. 
It was a time for truce, and one was 
struck; for, as Mowitch and the dutifu! 
calf turned away, the lesser gladiator 
obediently followed. 
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Then fortune smiled upon them, for 
as they veered off to investigate what 
sounded like distant bawling, they ran 
plump into three calves clustered about 
another starving cow. Here they paused 
but a short time, and went on; and so 
impelling was the herd instinct that the 
new-found calves joined them. 


S° passed the murky, smoky night, as 
the herdmaster painstakingly hunted 
down his charges. In every instance it 
was the same: only the calves had a 
chance for life; the mothers, starving 
because their range was destroyed, had 
given their last strength to prolong exist- 
ence for their offspring. When dawn 
came the herdmaster searched no more, 
but wheeled sharply and set a brisk pace 
for the distant Valley o’ God. 

Behind him trailed the shadow of an 
e!k-band. There were three subordinate 
bulls who had rallied to his standard, and 
likewise, but not the least unimportant, 
seven motherless calves of both sexes, 
who were bound they knew not where, 
but trailed along on tired legs for no other 
reason than that they dare not disobey 
their tall chieftain. So, while the band of 
eleven made painful progress through the 
land of desolation, keeping close together 
to avoid being separated and lost in the 
smoke, the blackness lightened as the sun 
rays sought to pierce the thick pall on 
earth. 

There was no stop made for water; as 
for food, there was but an occasional bite 
of tough, dried-out weeds or grass which 
could be got at in the tangle underfoot. 
(he herdmaster pressed on as though 
aware that a greater danger than possible 
starvation was stalking them. 

Thicker and thicker grew the smoke, 
and the weary, footsore animals wheezed 
as their tortured lungs demanded fresh 
air. The crackle of flames grew more dis- 
tinct, but still Mowitch held his course. 

Chey topped a rise, and scarce a hun- 
dred yards ahead was a leaping line of 
flame. The bull at the heels of the leader 
stopped, and the calves, glad of the oppor- 
tunity to rest, followed suit. The remain- 
ing bulls, eying the fire in plain fear, like- 
wise halted. 

For a short distance the herdmaster 
went on, then wheeled about as though 
waiting for the others to catch up. But 
the rebellious spirit of the young bull had 
somehow communicated itself to the 
band. They feared fire; what could be 
more foolish than to walk into it? 

es swift, stiff-legged strides Mowitch 
‘ame back, and the leader of the mild 
revolt moved aside in uneasiness, though 
apparently still stubbornly determined 
he would not face that fire. There was 
no hesitation on the part of the giant 
ruler of the band; no cajoling. Rebellion 
called for but one remedy. When he was 
within ten feet of the young bull, the 
herdmaster lowered his head and with a 
thunderous, terrifying bellow, charged. 

Pages. enough the rebel sought to 

ight, to repel the attack, but he might as 
v vel have attempted to stop the down- 
ward rush of an avalanche. He was 
hurled back on his haunches, powerless 
as though he had been a mere calf; and, 
feeling that death was upon him, he 
whirled to flee. But he was not to escape 
so easily. At his heels, prodding him 
mercilessly, Mowitch drove him on. 
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charges. Write for free illustrated book in colors. 
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A RUG BY WHITTALL 


HE true worth of a rug is in the hands of its maker. The name WHITTALL woven 
in the back of every rug is the autograph of quality. 
This 9’ x 12’ Anglo Persian is priced at $150, to which your dealer will add transportation 
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Any moment the great bull could 
have slain the other, a merited punish- 
ment for defiance of discipline, but seem- 
ingly he had no desire to do so. He drove 
the now thoroughly-cowed recalcitrant 
faster and faster, giving him no time to 
think, to plan defense. Bawling in fright 
of the death at his haunches and the 
nearing line of fire ahead, the young bull 
ran blindly, and the submissive herd 
followed, rolling eyes at sight of the 
flames, but not daring to challenge the 
authority of the king. 

A nerve-racking ten seconds of intense 
heat, with searing tongues of death 
licking at them from all sides; the crashes 
of falling stubs and the spitting crackle of 
fire as it fed in the resinous evergreen 
needles—then, somehow, the fear-crazed 
elk were through. 

Taking the lead, with the chastened 
bull at his heels, Mowitch set the pace, 
taxing the endurance of the calves. On 
and on they went, while the air became 
freer of smoke; they were passing out of 
the “blow-down”’ region. 

Now the great notch marking the 
entrance to the Valley o’ God showed 
through the haze, and with the end of 
the journey in sight the gods of fortune 
demanded one more test of the herd- 
master’s fighting heart before bestowing 
their favors. 

The band was now strung out in single 
file, and at the tail end straggled an 
almost winded calf who was having « 
hard time keeping up. Suddenly there 
was a confusion of sounds back there; « 
dull impact, and an agonized bawl from 
the calf. Quick as a wink the herdmaster 
swung out of line and came charging 
back, at the moment that a cougar, whose 
drop from an overhanging limb had 
knocked the calf sprawling, leaped again 
for the killing stroke. The cat’s strategy 
was to kill the calf and then scramble to 
safety until the vengeful elders of the 
band had gone on. 

But he reckoned without the alertness 
and craft of the mighty bull. With his 
jaws almost at the calf’s jugular, he spun 
about at a throaty bellow so close that it 
seemed upon him. Like lightning he 
crouched on haunches and struck with his 
terrible cutting claws. The blow raked 
Mowitch from eye to muzzle. 

Stung by the pain, the bull reared and 
came dancing at the cat, forelegs driving 
in and out like pistons. The cougar 
would have turned and fled had he dared; 
but there was not time. He fought back 
as a skilled boxer, guarding, striking, 
slashing, giving ground step by step as he 
backed toward the screening brush. A 
moment more and he would be safe. As 
though divining the cougar’s intent, the 
herdmaster abruptly changed tactics. In 
a single movement so rapid that it defied 
the eye to follow, down came his forelegs, 
down came the spear-like antlers, his eyes 
snapped shut, and he charged! Too late 
the big cat saw what was about to happen 
and turned to flee. 

There was a shocking thud, a fiendish 
squall choked off, a crash as the herd- 
master’s charge carried him into the 
brush, then a terrific floundering. Hoarse 
breathing as he strove to dislodge the thing 
he had impaled. Silence at last. The sea- 
son’s weapons of the mightiest bull elk the 
Olympics had ever known were christened 
in the life current of an ancient foe. 
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It’s Easy to Clean a “Check” Seal Home 


Exectricity does most of the cleaning in a “Check” Seal 
equipped home. For“Check” Seal contractors see that every 
room has handy electrical outlets to connect the vacuum 
cleaner. 

Employ a“Check” Seal contractor and buy “Check” Seal 
appliances. Stop beating rugs on the front lawn. Keep win- 
dow drapes bright with suction cleaning. Clean the floors, 
sweep the rugs, take up the dust in hard-to-get-in corners. 

That’s how “Check” Seal homes are cleaned. Electricity 
does the hard work—electricity that is well equipped—con- 
venient outlets in every room and reliable electrical appli- 
ances, including the “Check” Seal vacuum cleaner. 

Put a “Check” Seal installation in your new home. You 
will get complete electrical equipment at a fair price. And 
with such an installation there’ll be a place to connect all 
your “Check” Seal appliances. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





SAN FRANCISCO > PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES < SPOKANE 
OAKLAND SEATTLE 


who displays the 
“Check” Seal 


Go to any electrical 
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Big Game with Bow and Arrow 


TEWART EDWARD WHITE has written a new kind of outdoor article 

for SUNSET—the experiences of a modern big-game hunter who 
stalks—and bags—such animals as deer, bear and mountain sheep with 
no weapon other than a bow and a quiver of arrows. Mr. White, himself 
a proficient archer, knowing the subject of hunting big game as few men 
do, proves in his interesting article that a bow, properly made and used, 
is not a plaything but a decidedly effective weapon. His article is sched- 
uled to appear in the May issue, illustrated with several unusual pictures. 

















N and ever on he drove his wards, 

brooking no hesitation, no halt. With 
the band went the calf that had been last 
in line—terrified but uninjured. On 
through the portals of the Valley o’ God 
they went; into a new land, a new life— 
the foundation of a future great herd. 


The next story in this series by Mr. Gilbert 
will appear in an early issue. — The Editors. 


Water 


(Continued from page 7) 


like a lone stricken animal, crouching to 
die in the illimitable void. As he was 
doomed— 

He thought of Carson. They had met 
at the ranch well, where the gang had 
been permitted to draw what water they 
needed. But Tim had disliked the rancher 
from the first. Like many city-bred men 
of his type, he resented the man’s obvious 
effectiveness against the odds of his 
existence; despised his careless,  self- 
reliant good humor that could make ligh: 
of hardships Tim could not have endured 
—though that he would never ,have 
admitted even to himself. And there was 
something deeper, more instinctive, more 
primitive in his hostile feeling. Something 
that lay at the root of his nature—like 
the jackal’s cautious hatred of the lion. 

So he swore aloud that he would never 
ask that Carson fool for shelter, and from 
the sound of his own voice took courage. 

But one night and one dawn finished him. 

Filled with unspeakable superstitious 
horror, imagining the clutch of death 
already at his throat, he ran the terror- 
haunted miles to Carson’s house. Ham- 
mered by the sun, deaf with the stifling. 
tomblike silence, a foul brown dust-demon 
suddenly at him, ripping off his hat and 
hurling it spinning into the air—a fear- 
marked man, his only thought a vow to 
flee as soon as his car would go, he had 
dropped at the Carson door. 

But once inside he had perked up with 
amazing resiliency. A glow had suffused 
his body—a sensation of basking to which 
he instantly reacted, despite his state, by 
starting to preen his rufled feathers and 
lifting the lids of those large, dark liquid 
eyes of his. Of all Tim’s instincts the 
dominant one was roused. The cooling 
drink, the soft couch, the blinds drawn 
against the sun, the voice that broke the 
roaring stillness, all these could not have 
brought about his quick recuperation had 
not the ministrations and the voice been 
—a woman’s. She was Mrs. Carson, and 
he saw that she was young— 

Young and very good to look upon, had 
been the summary of Tim’s covert 
appraisal. Life instantly resumed its 
interest. Mrs. Carson was charmingly 
concerned about him. The care she gave 
him was pleasantly, unfussily efficient. 
Lucky mutt, that Carson fellow. What 
right had he to coop in such a lonely spot 
so thoroughly nice a girl, Tim thought. 

She was not at all the kind he knew his 
way about with. Still, the colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady, he mused hopefully. 
No, she was different! Her dress, her 
voice, her language, every one of her little 
ways set her apart. It had not been his 
good fortune to encounter women like her. 
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Better improve this very much improved 
opportunity that had come his way! 
Carson? The fellow could not have all the 
luck all of the time— 


II 


HERE’S plenty of water underground 

to cover the whole of your tract!’ 
This from the sanguine Carson, the 
evening of that day. 

They were sitting in the living-room. 
Supper was over. His hosts had made a 
little festivity of the simple meal in Tim’s 
honor. The ice was broken. They were 
of an expansive, cheerfully welcoming 
turn of mind. The room was pleasant. 
Uncluttered dignity of space and line, 
relieved by charming decorations here and 
there which Tim attributed—and justly, 
he found out—to Mrs. Carson. The 
woman had taste and evidently employed 
it lovingly. With such a wife and such a 
home, life even in this isolation should 
be exceedingly agreeable, he concluded. 

“And water,” Carson enthused, “‘is all 
you need to make this spot a paradise. 
My wife will tell you!” 

“We've tried to make it so, over four 
years,” she smiled. 

“And it has not been easy going all the 
time,” the husband went on, “not for a 
girl like her. City bred, you see. But 
one more irrigation will make us sure of 
the crop. Our first crop. We need not 
worry after that.” 

“It takes a long time, doesn’t it?” 
put in. 

“Gone before you know it. You'll see. 
‘That is, if you intend to stay. No reason 
why you should not. If your man Starr 
had drilled where your land touches mine 

-I told you when you first came, didn’t 
ee 

“You did and I told Starr. He argued 
and—er—called you a hick who didn’t 
know what you were talking about.” Tim 
had enjoyed inventing this reply. 

“Oh shoot! We live and learn.” 

“When I ordered him to try where you 
said, he became impudent. | had to fire 
him. Then he tried to hold me up and 
called me a swindler when I refused to pay 
more than the price agreed. Didn’t he 
tell you!” 

“Lord no,” had come Carson’s infer- 
nally good humored laugh. “Starr was 
too busy cussing his way out to swap 
yarns. But you hire a good man later 
on. You'll find water sure!” 

Thus reassured as to his status with the 
Carsons, Tim had exerted his brain. 
Under the stimulus the presence of a newly 
met, young, pretty woman exercised on 
him, his headwork had been brilliant. 
Ostensibly to get the hang of ranching, 
he offered to work with-his neighbor for a 
season. Then, after a “good man” had 
dug his wells, he would start planting. 
Carson had promised cuttings from his 
vines. Carson it was who first spoke of 
putting him up. 

And now Mrs. Carson had seconded her 
husband’s invitation most cordially, as 
though glad—or so it appeared to Tim— 
of his intervention in the monotony of her 
existence; a deadly dull one it must be 
for a girl like her, it struck him. Par- 
ticularly with that fellow whose mind was 
so absorbed with vines and water that his 
wife’s pronounced cordiality to the 
stranger entirely escaped his notice. Of 
course, Tim could not know that Carson 


Tim 














How Thousands 
Of Women Have Made 
Their Hair Beautiful 


Why you, too, can have beauti- 
ful hair—soft, silky, wavy— 
full of life and lustre. 


OU see beautiful hair everywhere 

today. Hair that is softer, silkier, 
brighter, more charming and more at- 
tractive. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing is what brings out all the real 
life and lustre, all the natural wave and 
color and makes it soft, fresh and luxuri- 
ant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreeable to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh- looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 
warm water. Then apply a little 


Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust 
and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
soft and silky in the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


"THIS: is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each w eek for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage—andit will be noticed and 
admired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo at any 
drug store or to1.et 
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Jo \bs “The place 





>. 
Yar! SNe ery expected that this map would show it.’ 


Where I was born— 


“Here it is—this little town on the river—I hardly 


ha? On some RANp M¢NALLy Map or Globe, each man can 


4 place his finger and say, “Here I was born. At one time 
this little dot was my World.” 
How that boyhood World has grown! Now it embraces great cities, 
states, rivers—perhaps even oceans and continents—where once it in- 
cluded only streets and houses, or quiet country lanes and farms. 


However broad or limited a man’s experience, he has found one 
agency before him, providing a faithful picture of the paths he was to 
choose. In a highly specialized sense, RAND MCNALLY & CoMPANY are 


the makers of everybody’s world 


A change in a road or a change in a national boundary—the shifting 
of a stream’s channel or the opening of a new route of world trade—are 
developments which this organization is equally alert to note and record. 


It is only by this eternal vigilance in matters small and great that the 
name RAND MCNALLy has come to be a synonym for Maps. 


IRAND MENALILY & GOMIPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-47 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago — 42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Branches: Philadelphia . . Washington 


Boston . . Buffalo . . Pittsburgh 


Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . . San Francisco . . Los Angeles 














ANYWHERE YOU GO 


—you need accurate, reliable complete 
information. 

As you map out your summer vaca- 
tion—and you are probably doing that 
right now—dozens of questions of de- 
tail come up; questions you can’t 
answer yourself offhand, but which 
must be settled before you can plan 
intelligently. 


Perhaps you are going to take an 
automobile tour. Shall you camp and 
do your own cooking, relying on your 
own efforts entirely? 

Or shall you make it a half-and-half, 
stopping at auto camps part of the 
time. Are there any such camps where 
you want to go? Where are they 
located? 


Questions of this kind make planning a trip an arduous task. 
Let the SUNSET Guide Post take the worry of planning off 
your hands, whether you expect to travel by rail, steamship, 
auto or afoot. Read the announcement on page 108 

















offering hospitality. 

“He’s like a cat in a strange attic,” had 
been Carson’s comment. “Somebody 
must have stung him with that land. 
Told him they were lots instead of raw 
desert.” 

“He’s very presentable,” his wife 
answered, adding a little wistfully, “‘but 
hardly the kind that makes a permanent 
neighbor 

“Maybe he’s got to stick, owning all 
that acreage. Or sell it for ranching. 
That ought to bring the neighbors you’ve 
been pining for. No more than I, at 





that,”’ he amended. 

“Oh, I hope you're right,” she had as- 
sented eagerly. ‘And I don’t mind having 
him round, if you don’t, Chet.” 

“The poor devil won’t last out the week 
alive. Isaw his camp. He’s surely in the 
wrong place for a man like him. But we 
can’t let him suffer for that.” 

And so, when Tim continued to pretend 
hesitance after her husband’s urging, Mrs. 
Carson had chimed in. 

“You really can’t expect to get along if 
you keep on living in that funny shack. 
You’ve no window or door or flooring 1 in 
it, | hear. And not a drop of water!” 

Her argument had decided Tim. 

Her words had continued ringing 
through his head. And great satisfaction 
he had derived therefrom. With each 








day’s work he had proved more conclu- 
sively that he was indeed out of place on 
a ranch. But each day’s review of the 

carefully detailed particulars of his design 
promised more pleasingly its strongly- 
desired realization. Against the various 
misfortunes that had dogged Carson since 
the day Tim had fled to him, the man’s 
detestable superiority had dwindled. 
And great was Tim’s rejoicing over the 
ascendency of headwork above what 
he contemptuously designated as bull 
strength. ‘There was the matter of the 
disappearance of packing for the leaky 
pump. ‘There were innumerable little 
mishaps of untraceable origin. And sym- 
pathizing with each mysteriously occur- 
ring hindrance, Tim felt himself holding 
the world by the tail. A sensation the 
more delightfully gratifying, considering 
the fact—as Tim did not omit doing— 
that six weeks ago he had been a half- 
crazed, helpless fugitive, abjectedly hope- 
less in his abandonment. 

Limp and sodden with the heat, at his 
desultory shoveling, this thought cheered 
Tim out of the fear-haunted depression 
the desert wreaked on him. “It’s my 
turn now to tell the lady that she can’t 
be expected to keep on living in a water- 
less shack,” was his muttered summary of 
the situation as he saw it. Cock of the 
walk though he felt himself—invincibly so 
right now—he still had need of a brace 
against the silence which had never ceased 
to scare him; and it had become his habit, 
when out alone, to take courage from the 
sound of his own voice. 

‘And what'll the lady say, Boy, what'll 
she say to that?” sang Tim. “She'll say 
«what every woman in a deuce of a fix says 
to the man that holds the trumps,” came 
his cocksure assertion. ‘““Ihe whole deck’s 
stacked against you, Chester Carson. 
That’s me! Brains! Brains! Headwork, 
I call it!’ Then, with a sudden hilarious 
guffaw, “Flood me out! Flood me out, 
will you? Dry you out, you dub!” 


and his wife had talked him over before 
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Down went the shovel. The dam had 
lengthened scarcely ten feet. He surveyed 
his crooked, crumbling effort. “Why kill 
myself over this?” he jeered; “‘who wants 
this rotten ranch? Not me! Just grab it 
away from you, Chet Carson! Hand it to 
father, dear father! Brains! Headwork, 
that’s me! I want what I want when I 
want it. And I fix the getting it good!— 
Timmie, dear Timmie, come home to me 
now! That’s what he says. Writes it!—I 
made him. Headwork!—Where is it?” 

In nervous frenzy he searched his 
clothes until, inside his belt, he came upon 
the letter. With a gasp of relief he sank 
down, clutching the paper the way a con- 
vict might his pardon. 


FTER the departure of the crew Tim 

had written numerous letters to his 
father. The first few innocently purported 
to be instalments of the report he had been 
sent to make. In these, Starr’s findings in 
the water situation had been shrewdly 
emphasized, while the drilling expedition 
had been presented in the plausible light 
of an unauthorized but, at the worst only 
overzealous, necessary step to obtain the 
fullest information. All mention of 
Carson’s assurance that water could be 
reached on the Leshbaugh tract proper 
lim had carefully omitted. ‘The later 
letters were insistent outlines of a project 
by which the property might yet be 
turned from a liability into an asset. 

The elder Leshbaugh had systematic- 
ally ignored his son’s communications. 
lim had been ready to despair when at 
last the letter came which he now re-de- 
voured. ‘“‘Son Tim,” it began in the 
father’s own untutored style and scrawl— 


and the fact that secretarial services and, 


erammar had been spurned made the 
writing the more reassuring to the son. 


Yours all to hand but not much thought of 
before Starr confirmed report on lack of water 
on my land but aplenty for all on the Carson 
ranch. Same makes your freezeout scheme 
look O. K. I had Carson looked up at the bank. 
Notes due in Sept. and selling him out easy if 
crop fails. But same gotta fail now and ought 
to easy, because he got no cash nor time to 
haul in a new pump. But don’t you leave it 
to the heat alone to burn him up. You gotta 
help nature along. See he don’t get no new 
pump or fix the old one himself. That’s your 
lookout and leave the rest to me. I figured I 
was stuck with that tract like with my boy. 
But you put this across and perhaps I can make 
something out of the both of you yet instead 
of me believing like I did that you was never 
going to get sense. But here she come, and 
business sense at that. Just you hand me that 
ranch—I mean see to them grapes burning dry 
and your old dad will leave past bygones be 
forgotten, but you got to deliver the goods this 
time or they aint going to be no fatted calf like 
the boyssay. You gotta show me—understand 
or nothing doing. Your Father. 

P.S. There may be oil in them wilds, you 
can’t tell. 

Tim cautiously restored the letter to 
its hiding place. ‘“The dear old thing,” 
he chuckled. ‘How naive are our hard- 
fisted business men. The backbone of our 
commerce! Or do paternal feelings make 
a fool? I must continue to avoid father- 
hood! And I detest veal. Let the allow- 
ance be fatted instead. I shall need cash, 
now that the high cost of petticoats must 
soon be deprecated with the nonchalance 
expected from a generous lover.” 

He rose and slouched to a canteen that 
lay under a vine. After gulping down a 











Vacation days ahead! Time now to 
start planning your outing equipment. 
Time now to cross oars off your list of “‘fishin’ 
tools,” once and forever. Time now to select 
the boat-power that will add new joys to your 
water trips for many seasons to come. 


A sturdy little Evinrude Sport Twin will 
prove the best addition you have ever made to 
your outing kit. Here is boat-power in its 
handiest form—with all the dependable sturdi- 
ness that the name Evinrude guarantees. 


See your sporting goods or hardware dealer 
today. Or write for our latest catalog illus- 
trating and describing Evinrude Motors in full 
detail. . 

SPORT TWIN FEATURES 


Quiet, Smooth Power—Balanced twin design prevents 
vibration. Exhaust muffled to low purr. 

Flexible Speed Control—Accelerates from 600 to 2100 

R. P. M. in one second. 

Easy Suute- Whe flywheel past 4 firing points. 
Instant starting. 

Automatic Reverse—Pressure on tiller reverses drive 
from full speed ahead to astern. Safe and 
certain. 

Built-in-fly-wheel Magneto—Evinrude built. No heavy, 
uncertain batteries. 

Safety Tilt-Up—Swings gear housing clear out of water. 
Protects motor from snags and shallows. 
Makes beaching easy. 

Weight—40 pounds, complete. 


Evinrude Motors are made in five models, 
both one and two cylinders—detachable and 
built-in. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
259 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 














EVINRUDE 


MOTOR COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
205 EVINRUDE BLDG. 








EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., 
205 Evinrude Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Send me your latest, illustrated catalog. 
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Broadway around the world 
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Compare these huge 
turbines with the tiny 
lamp used by sur- 
geons to exam‘ne the 
inside of an ear, and 
you will realize the 
variety of G-E prod- 
ucts. Between these 
extremes are lamps, 
motors, generators, 
switch-boards and 
other equipment—all 
tools by which elec- 
tricity works for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








The biggest machines built 
by the General Electric Com- 
pany are steam turbine gen- 
erators of 80,000 horse power, 
used in great power houses. 


One of these giants could 


around the world. 


‘generate enough current to 
run all the street cars in 
twelve cities as large as 
Wilmington or Spokane. 
Ten could light a street as 
bright as Broadway running 





Mark your linens, cottons, woolens, = 
ete., with Payson‘s. It prevents loss Glass Heads—Steel Points 
and confusion—saves annoyance, MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 
time and money. Put on with com- “*The Hanger with the Twist" 
mon pen. One bottle lasts average To Hang Up Things 

family a long time. Get the original in red and 

yellow wrapper. At stores, or sent postpaid for 306 10c. pkts. oo eae 


Payson’s Indelible Ink Co., 1326 Henshaw Ave.. Northampton, Mass. 
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Display Your Trophies 
You won't disfigure wall paper 
or plaster when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philade'phia, Pa. 
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charge, postpaid— 


DAINTY VANITY CASE 


beautifully decorated. Contains mirror, 
puff, spill-proof powder case. Sent without 
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Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Crooked Spine, Hi 
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ents; also age of child and how afflicted. No premium sent unless 
this ad is enclosed with desired information. Offer closes May 1, 1924, 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM, 903 Aubert Ave., Dept.°27C St. Louis, Mo. 
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drink he emptied it over his handkerchief 
and bathed his streaming face and chest. 
A kick sent the bottle flying into the 
foliage. Some leaves rattled down dryly. 
A good sign, Tim thought. He peered 
across the shriveling vineyard into the 
blur of heat that was the desert. A dust- 
devil, like a gaunt giant, whirled rapidly 
toward him. He cringed involuntarily. 
But it broke along the line of figtrees. 
“See,” he snickered, ‘“‘nature’s my 


coon 


friend now! Aren’t you? Nature’s doing © 
y' g 


the job for me. Nature’s a perfect lady. 
‘Aint nature wonderful!’ Nice lady! Just 
let Tim help it along a bit. Now, now—’ 

“Oh, Tim!—You, Tim!” Tim spun 
round. It was Carson’s voice. “Give 
me a hand with this motor, will you?” 

The shout fell on Tim’s ears curiously 
thinned, from overhead, he thought, as if 
the sun sucked up its substance into the 
sullen blaze above and thence sent back 
only a spurious, hissing echo. Simul- 
taneous with it a myriad tiny voices 
wakened in the desert, that seemed to 
sough in unison—a sibyline warning-- 
like the muted, threatening murmur of 
innumerable hornets nested there. The 
spectral unreality of the disturbance 
heightened the nightmare sensation of the 
hush which immediately again com- 
menced its pounding on his overwrought 
nerves. And Tim sagged limp upon the 
ground, all the bravado of his boastful 
self-assurance, all his determination to 
act boldly wrung out of him. 

“No, no,” he whimpered, “I got to 
leave it alone. It will kill me. It will 
kill me!” To Chet’s call for assistance he 
paid not the slightest heed. His shovel 
lay where he had dropped it. All thought 
of the expediency to continue his pretense 
at working even had been scared out of 
him. After a while, silence again reigning 
unbroken, Tim persuaded himself to take 
heart. 

“The heat alone will do it,” he kept 
muttering insistently, “the heat alone 
will do it. No need me helping out. Lie 
low and run, before it gets me, the way 
it’s bound to get the ranch right now. No 
man can fix a pump that’s cracking all 
to pieces. I need not bother!” 

He scrambled to his feet and resumed 
his digging. A cautious glance toward the 
pumphouse, and slowly, suspiciously, all 
round, satisfied him that his shirking had 
remained unobserved. 


7 


UDDENLY a keen staccato sputter | 


cracked the pall of silence. 
Tim halted, incredulous, shovel in mid- 


air. The racking noise kept on. Unmis- | 


takably he recognized it as the gasoline 
engine that drove the pump. It was 
running. Water! 

“See he don’t get no new pump or fix the 
old one. That’s your lookout.” Tim’s 
every hope of realizing his private, own 
particular design hung by his carrying out 
that one injunction in his father’s letter. 
But the pump was running. It had been 
“fixed.” —“Oh, damn you, Carson!” 

He must act. Act immediately. But 
how? How? The engine barked with 
increasing zeal. All the fury of Tim’s 
dismay and desperation centered upon 
Carson. Just like him to keep on putter- 
ing with the wornout thing, patching with 
makeshift tools! Then starting the motoi 
with never a second call for help when the 
first one had been ignored. It was this 
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self-sufficient, reproachless shouldering 
of the whole task when the assistance 
asked for did not come, which roused Tim 
to murderous hatred as no direct taunt 
about his shirking could have done. 

Carson came running, calling him. 
Behind the vines Tim crouched low, 
lurking, his heavy shovel poised for the 
killing swing. 

“Oh, Tim! She’s kicking up two 
inches?” ‘The tricky heat could not 
smother the unbeatable exultance in Car- 
son’s voice. The watcher’s taut frame 
slackened, shivering. What if the blow 
should fail? 

From a ready, deadly weapon the 
hovel became a staff which Tim used 
craftily to prop himself. “Chet, you’re a 
wonder,” he gasped, “this heat don’t seem 

to squelch you. I—TI’m all in!” He 
reeled convincingly. 

“Take a drink. Keep hustling. The 
more you sweat the less you feel it. 
Where’s the canteen?” 

Tim pointed. “I'd like to be like you, 
Chet. But I confess—it’s got me beat,” 
he stammered ruefully. 

“Nonsense!” Carson picked up the 
water bottle. “Bone-dry! Run up to the 
standpipe and cheer up. You'll never 
like this place until you lick the notion 
it’s got you beat. Come along!” 

They shuffled across the harrowed soil, 
stumbling over brickhard lumps of ’dobe. 
The acrid dust billowed behind them, a 

wraith of disaster dogging them. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” Tim mourned. 
“We'll never soak this mess with a dinky 
two-inch flow.” 

“Every day something gets done that 
could never be done.” 

“Why kill yourself for what you'll ever 
get from this. damned desert? With half 
the work you’d win out big—in the city. 

“Have some smart city aleck grab all 
I’d sweated for unless I watch them every 
tep? No thank you, Tim. That kind 
of work's my poison. Here, all I sweat 
for’s mine, for keeps. There, I would feel 
I’m slaving for a power of folks that got 
there first and fixed the city game to suit 
themselves. I’ll not say crooked, exactly, 
but—well, say foxy.” 

“A lot you’ve got for keeps! Look— 
look at those cracks! They run clear 
through to China,” ‘Tim persisted. 

They had just reached the main ditch 
of the crude irrigation system, a two-by- 
three- foot trench dug along the flank of 
“Carson Hill.” Its sides and bottom, 
bristling with dead bermuda grass, were 
rent with deep fissures that seemed to 
penetrate to the earth’s core. “It’s worse 
than trying to fill up a sieve,” Tim went 
on. 

“Just watch this flow!” Carson ran 
thead. The standpipe, an eight inch 
black iron tube, ran uphill from the pump- 
shed in the center of the vineyard. ‘You'll 
see the vines perk up by sundown. Pump 
all night long and by tomorrow morning— 
Why, it’s God’s own garden, man! Just 
get her wet. That’s my job!” 

Tim caught up with his exuberant, 
sanguine partner. “The hopeful ass,” he 
wished to think, and he found no difficulty 
persuading himself that he thought right. 
He saw a slender stream of water, hardly 
one fourth the pipeful in volume, trickling 
jerkily into the ditch. Two wooden gates 


set across it formed a sort of catch basin. 


his was now filling slowly. 





C-T-C Tires Conserve The Car 


The 
Hand-buill 
Low Inflation Tire 


Adaptable to Any Standard Wheel or 
Rim Without Change in Equipment 


N the big oversize C-T-C hand- 

built low inflation cord tire 
originated the principle of re- 
duced air pressure to make riding 
more comfortable and “conserve the 
car.” 


For five years before its sensational appear- 
ance it was passing through the necessary 
stages of development and thorough testing 
by a group of nationally known tire 
engineers until, when produced for market 
under an improved hand-building process, it 
represented a stronger, sturdier, tougher 
tire to especially meet the more severe 
motoring conditions of the west—as well as 
to safely permit lower inflation. 


C-T-C hand-built low inflation cords are adaptable to 
your car without the expense of changing standard 
rim or wheel equipment—and cost NO MORE than 
ordinary cord tires. 


Ask your dealer about C-T-C’s 


Columbia Tire Corporation 


Factory and General Sales Offices 


Portland, Oregon 
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WLDougias 


$7.00 and $8.00 SHOES 
Many at *5.66 ~Boys' at $45 
W. L. Douglas name and portrait is the 


best known shoe trade-mark in the world. 
It stands for a high standard of quality 














Fe and dependable value. For —— and 
satisfactory service wear shoes that 
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(Campus 

A bright tan Russia Calf Oxford for Men 
on a wide brogue last. New, attractive 
pattern with black stitching and eyelets 
Patent Leather Cork Welt and trimming 
around top; rolled heel. A smart, up-to- 
the-minute style for Spring and a won- 
derful value, $8.00. 


WL Douglas Cones 


for Women 

Made of a fine grade of Brown Kid, also 
Black Kid, in Blucher Oxford pattern. 
A very neat model of the corrective type 
with splendid a qualities. The corset 
effect gives COMFORT and SUPPORT 
to the ARCH cmiiond service ata 
low price, $7.00. 


W. L. DOUGLAS name and the retail price are stamped on the 
soles of every pair at the factory. The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against unreasonable prices. 


W.L. DOUGLAS shoes are demanded by more people than any 
other shoes in this country. They are put into all of our 116 stores 
at factory cost. We do not make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. It is worth dollars for you to know that when 
you buy shoes at our stores You Pay Only One Profit. 


NEVER have you had the opportunity to buy such wonderful 
shoe values as you will find in W. L. Douglas shoes in our retail 
stores in the principal cities and in good shoe stores everywhere. 
If you do not live near one of our stores, ask your shoe dealer 
for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply you, write for 
catalog showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


118 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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EARAKINE 
stoPSE ARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


FRECKLE 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; 
Remove Them With Othine— 
Double Strength 
This preparation for the treatment of freckles is so 
successful in removing freckles and giving a clear, 
beautiful complexion that it is sold under guarantee 
to refund the money if it fails. 




















Plan your pleas- 
ure with the 


weather.Owna §@ 


Tycos 


h) oom 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Kaylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant. Tycos Bldg. Toronto 


There's a Fycos or Jayhor Thermometer for Every Purpose 


Don’t hide your freckles under a veil; get an ounce 
of Othine and remove them. Even the first few 
applications should show a wonderful improvement, 
some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 


Be sure to ask the druggist for the double-strength 
Othine: it is this that is sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 


“Here, this will put life into you.” 
Carson handed him a tin cup. He bent 
and gulped his own drink from the stand- 
pipe. ‘Finest water ever. Clear, cold, 
alive!” 

“But too slow coming,” Tim croaked, 
“to save the ranch now, Chet. Perhaps 
your vines won’t all die. But your crop’s 
bound to fail. Your first crop, too. And 
your notes and all! You can’t ever meet 
them now. They’ll sell you out.” 

“Go on! Who’d buy!—Besides, I like 
to see the fellow that’s aiming to kick me 
off this place.” 

“All right! Perhaps you’re fool enough 
to stick. But what about your—’ Tim 
jerked his head toward the terrace, “about 
your family?” 

“We start on the north eighty,” said 
Carson abruptly. “Look out there!” 
Carson raised one of the wooden gates. 
Tim jumped out of the ditch before the 
water that came spurting into it with a 














fine show of efficacy. But within twenty 
feet of the basin it had already vanished 
into the cracks. 

“And there’s a quarter mile of this to 
fill! It'll take a month,” Tim moaned. 

“To say nothing of the south eighty!” 

“We'll dam the ditch every dozen 
rows!’ Carson grabbed a pick and ran 
along, shouting his orders. ‘“‘When the 
first stretch is half full, let’s go into the 
second. That'll get their soaking to them 
quickest.” 

Tim followed with his shovel. He 
looked on while Carson picked loose the 
soil to bank across the ditch. From a tiny 
pool forming nearest the gate he saw the 
water trickling through the first “box,” 
a square tube of laths nailed together. 
One pierced the downhill side of the main 
ditch every few feet. Through these 
“boxes” the water flowed into the lateral 
furrows that had been plowed, between 
the vines and at right angles to the main 
ditch, down the eastward slope of “Carson 


Hill.” 
Wik this simple irrigation system 


Chet’s stratagem was bound to be ef- 
fective. Even Tim had toadmit the fact. A 
nausea wrenched at the pit of his stomach 
when he thought of his ostrich attempts 
to persuade himself that Carson could not 
possibly avert the failure. His mind fum- 
bled for excuses for not having acted 
sooner. But he must act now—at once! 
Impossible! Carson’s eye was on him. He 
must get out from under it. Or, think up a 
way of getting Chet off, somewhere, long 
enough. Think, that was it. Think! 

“Get busy, Tim! Pack your dams 
tight, a foot high. That’s all!’ Carson 
strode on past the next twelve rows, but 
turned to face the standpipe and _ his 
helper while he continued picking loose 
the soil. Tim flinched. Mechanically he 
dug the dirt, all power to scheme squeezed 
out of him between the relentless com- 
pulsion to do something at once and the 
physical impossibility of doing anything 
now. And though the act of shoveling 
furthered not his own aim, the mere notion 
of it eased the sickening pressure on him. 

From the corner of his eye he spied a 
tongue of water writhing forward. The 
crystal snake flattened its nose against 2 
lump of ’dobe rolled from his awkward 
shovel away up the ditch. The clod 
became an island, melting fast. A second 
and a third “box,” then the fourth— 
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the fifth—every “box” in the section he 
was damming but the one nearest to him, 
began spouting into the furrows. The 
incessant bark of the engine dispelled the 
imperious silence, laying his dread of it. 
Tim sees the scorching onslaught waver 
and recede. He knows of no immediate 
opportunity to stem the retreat. And the 
inaction forced upon him compels a 
breathing spell. He feels more like a 
casual observer than like a losing prin- 
cipal. For the moment he is quite 
resigned—in truth, relieved. The drowsy 
splashing at the standpipe soothes him. 
How stately, how courageous does the 
invading tide draw near. How freshening 
and melodious is the liquid murmur of this 
magic flood, ‘with myriads of lapping 
tongues meandering ‘onward, onward. 
‘Tim’s ear perceives dim harmonies. His 
mind fills with a dreamy throng of images 
that memory engenders. A church; his 
mother beside him. The rustle of turned 
hymnal leaves awakens the joyous pealing 
of the organ, and music of glad voices 
joins presently the muted pipes. Blackest 
in the shadowy pulpit is the minister’s 
black coat, but his kind face is luminous, 
and gentle are the tones of his earnest 
exhortation. The mother’s tremulous 
hand steals over the boyish one, tenderly 
pressing it, as if to urge a promise. Some- 
how that noon of a summer Sunday, 
serene with lifting song and solemn 
musings, merges into, and with its as- 
sociation sweetens the sweltering high 
noon; and it is grateful, pleasant work, 
this helping of a fellow man toward reap- 
ing the fruit of honest toil, however surely 
it frustrate his own desire. The storm 
that rages in his soul is stilled, and all Tim 
knows is but the calm that comes with 
working contentedly, like this (he shrugs, 
it is so unbelievable)—of working, unen- 
vious and uncoveting, like this—in peace. 

As he stood digging there, a victim 

yet for the moment free—of the impel- 
ling urge that obsessed him, a startling 
noise suddenly shocked him alert. An 
icily clutching emptiness, stabbed through 
with sudden darts of fire! And his whole 
being grew tense. He heard a door slam 
on the terrace, a voice calling his antagon- 
ist. A woman’s voice! A moment later, 
a solitary figure came in sight, bound 
their way. 

It was the figure of a child, nude but for 
a loose tunic slanting from one shoulder 
to the knees. About its head the sun 
haze melted into a golden radiance. In 
the blazing mist it seemed to float, a sub- 
stanceless, mere whorl of color. 

But sturdy little feet, planted in firm 
progress, carried the apparition into 
reality. Its intervention seemed to 
promise Tim his opportunity to strike; 
and instantly his senses urged afresh their 
primal, dominant, unarguable claim. 

Carson was running to the child. Tim 
watched the mother who, having warned 
Chet of his daughter’s venturing, was now 
returning to the house. 

‘“Where’s your bonnet, baby?” Chet 
protested, trying to balance his wide hat 
over the youngster’s head and neck. 

“Please come to dinner, daddy. 
so hungry.” 

“Go eat, Tim,” Carson called. “It’s near 
noon. And please lug the kid back home.” 

“No daddy, you carry me!” The little 
girl tripped from one foot to the other off 
the burning ground. 
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Canning by the Book 


She never 
canned tomatoes before though she had some canning 


This young housewife is canning tomatoes. 


lessons in the Public School. She isn’t afraid her tomatoes 
will spoil because she knows this is impossible if she steril- 
izes the jars thoroughly and supplies each one with a 
perfect seal. 


Canning by the book is safer than canning by guesswork, 
because the time necessary for the sterilization of every 
ordinary food-product has been worked out accurately by 
trained observers and combined into sterilization tables 
which may be absolutely relied upon. The Cold Pack 
method of canning is so simple that it requires only con- 
scientious attention to the instructions. Work with the 
clock in sight. Time your sterilization from the minute 
the water boils hard. Do not shorten the prescribed 
period and be sure to use 


GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


the rubbers every housewife knows about. They can be 
trusted to keep germ-laden air out of glass cans. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hardware 
stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with the following 
well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas GOOD LUCK, 
Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If your grocer does not keep 
them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 cents in stamps 


we will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. It 
contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
26 Hampshire St. 


Manic aoad] 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Knees on the hard 
pavement! What then? 


**Bobby’s knee bruised again. But he hardly 
stops to cry—he is so used to these little 
bumps. He knows very well that the 
‘Vaseline’ Jelly in the medicine closet 
will soothe the broken skin and start the 
healing at once. 
** ‘Vaseline’ Jelly not only cares for burns 
and cuts. I find it better than elaborate cos- 
metics for my own skin this wintry weather.”’ 
Look for the trade-mark on every 
package. It is your protection. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO.(CONS’D) 
State St. ' New York 


Vaseline 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
A little’ Vaseline?” Mentholated 
Jelly on the temples drives the 
nervous headache away. 






Write for a copy of our new 
“ : Trg ‘ 
booklet Inguire Within” | Free). 








Free your face from 


ENLARGED PORES 


This embarrassing con- 
dition is caused by oily 
waste, capped by dust, 
pressing against your 
pores. Use regularly 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
Complexion 
Brush 


It removes the dust cap 
and sensitizes the skin, 
relieving the pores. Soon your skin becomes 
normal and attractive. Your dealer has this or 
can get it on request. Price 65c. Bailey Petite 
Brush, 35c. 


Cc. J. BAILEY CO., 88 Broad St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























“Aren’t you eating?” Tim inquired. 

“Not until I’ve finished here.” 

“T can do that.—You want your daddy, 
don’t you, baby?” Tim wheedled hope- 
fully. 

“You go with Tim, Freddie. Daddie 
has to stay.” 

“Oh please, you come, daddy, please,” 
the child coaxed; “carry mea piggyback!” 

Reassured, Tim came closer and reached 
for the little girl. She eluded him, and 
clung half fearfully to her father. 

“There, you’re elected, Chet. Go on. 
Don’t keep the poor kid in this awful sun. 
You see she won’t have me,” Tim urged 
jovially. 

With parting instructions to hustle 
through the job, Carson trotted off, to the 
delight of the young daughter on his back. 

Tim slouched down to his shovel. Such 
luck, he mused, was almost too good to 
be true. 


II 


T was at best no more than the begin- 

ning of a home, this desert dwelling 
Carson had put up the year before his 
marriage. But when he brought his 
bride, they had together worked a charmed 
perfec tion within these walls. Wide case- 
ments magically spread a fairyland before 
the pair’s enchanted eyes. The distant 
mountain range was like the curtain of a 
stage where a perpetual drama was 
enacted by sun and cloud and all such 
gay or fearsome mimes as might await 
behind the scenes the summons of an 
almighty Prompter. 

What could the momentary guise 
assumed by those imposters matter, these 
two had asked, when they two might be 
together within the stronghold of their 
house? And if the drama they beheld 
would shift from sweet to dread suspense, 
was not its happy end foreshadowed for 
all time while she and he but kept the 
faith? Ensconced within the safe inviol- 
able reality of home, they would be like 
spectators at a play, thrilled by and yet 
unharmably aloof from what storms of 
passion might come raging into the realm 
of make-believe outside. Against all 
stress or peril home would be sanctuary. 

During his year alone, between the 
grueling rush of clearing and scraping, 
grading and plowing the vineyard site, 
nursing the grape rootings, piping the 
well, digging the ditches and, far up hill, 
the huge cemented reservoir for domestic 
use, Carson had none the less found time 
to contrive two terraces along the rock- 
strewn flank of “Carson Hill.”” With no 
more than the occasional slovenly help 
of such “‘wobblies” as could be pried from 
the nearest tanktown thirty miles across 
the desert trail, he had erected on the 
lower terrace a rock-walled living-room, 
a lean-to kitchen, sleeping decks, and a 
large cheerful redwood chamber. And to 
this last his greatest and most hopeful 
care was given. 

Outside the rambling structure, when 
his wife had come, they had built trellises 
for shading vines, cement walks beneath 
them. On either terrace they had planted” 
a veritable forest of roses and pome- 
granates, figs, peaches, apricots and nec- 
tarines, oranges, limes, avocados. All 
manner of blossoming or gay leaved shrub 
and fruit tree these two had planted, she 
urging him with her delight in the pro- 
fuse, exotic diversity. Her clever and 





Sure Way to Get 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely and that is to 
dissolve it. Then you destroy it entirely. 
To do this, just get about four ounces of 
plain, ordinary liquid arvon; apply it at night 
when retiring; use enough to moisten the 
scalp and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three more 
applications will completely dissolve and en- 
tirely destroy every single sign and trace of 
~ no matter how much dandruff you may 
have 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly , and your hair will 
be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, and look 
and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get liquid arvon at any drug store 
and four ounces is all you willneed. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Comb Out 
Dandruff 




















REDUCED FREIGHT- RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bldg., Seattle 

Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York 


Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Cincinnati 

















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour oe. — 


cards at home in your spare time. 
and easily learned by our new simple geod 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how, 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and Bee you cash each ee = ull par- § 
pre ae et wy nites 

AMER SYSTEN LTD. 
acento ol pb. Holy Bante ital, $1, —- = B 
401 Adams Bldg. oronto, Cana 
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untiring work had made the place home. 

ae It had never ceased to thrill him, and 

7 fixed into mind forevermore the certainty 

| of realizing, together with her, their dream. 

| of paradise reclaimed from the barren 
desert. 

Four years they worked. Four years of 
constant toil and not a breathing spell 
save the occasional brief, hurried trips to 
the little country town on the desert edge. 
And not a visitor from one month’s end 
to another except the few he had some- 
times brought with him; rough, almost 
illiterate dwellers of the distant moun- 
tain farms. The little girl was born. 
Sickness had come, and left its mark. 
Adversity at times had threatened with 
despair their brave adherence to the faith 

ruff in their forlorn and venturesome abode. P 
Four years had passed. And still no of 


oe nd neighbors had arrived to settle near and Are you the lucky 
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ntirely. with their presence ease the awful burden 


inces of of their loneliness, their isolation. ”» 
—- Of this burden the greater share by far one In ve é 


was borne by his wife. Carson did not 
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home in their moment of ecstasy. But the ; 
Aedes | long road to the realization of the dream Dental records show that four persons out of every 
oat Datke they had to travel one by one. It must five past 40, and thousands younger, too, are > 
be, for the woman, an anxious, fervent Pyorrhea’s victims. 2 
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Oo. day by day recapturing of her faith that 


the distant goal truly existed—so slow Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes by | 


was it approached it seemed to draw regular visits to your dentist and by brushing your __| oy 
nearer not at all; the way a mariner on a teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For the Gums. 
trackless sea begins to doubt safe harbor Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 


at the journey’s end—no landmark any- 
where to prove his progress. While for 
Carson, for the man who toiled, each 
day’s stint was that day’s goal. Their 
aim—to make their little daughter’s child- 
hood happy, her future secure—resolved 
itself for Chet into concrete, distinctly con- 
secutive steps: the buying of a Shetland 
presently, for Freddie to ride across their 
fruitful acres; the gathering of a definite 
sum that Freddie might, one far com- 


a mencement day, receive her parchment | 9 
ATES | from his own college. His was the | 
\utomobiles strength confidently to tackle these clearly | 

| 


consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 

There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 

in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 

many thousands have found beneficial for years. 

For your own sake make sure that you get it. 

Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 

Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 
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ffice before : : . b 
ect aml outlined tasks. His wife’s was the ; 
anxiety whether his strong arms would | “a Y 
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Los Angeles avail. ‘ 
th Bailing | = =the pump had played him tricks. | FOR THE GUMS 
Seiniinass Knowing his ‘strength, these had not | More than a tooth paste— 


feazed him. Somehow he could make shift _| it checks Pyorrhea 
| to keep it running and get his crop. Sell | « 
| it, and clear the place from debt, install 
| additional and better equipment. Then 
all uncertainty which even now harassed 
his wife would vanish. Then there could 
be the recreation she so greatly needed 
and deserved, of a stay in the big city. 
lhen all would be well. 
: \ll had not been well with her, he knew, 
"| these many months. They had tacitly 
avoided discussing the subject; she, 
because it was not her nature to complain; 
he, because he had no remedy to offer. 
It was not easy to state the matter clearly. 
A mortal weariness, it seemed. A vague 
anxiety which begot doubts as to the 
sense of keeping faith in their precarious 
venture; which lent to premonitions the 
weight of actually impending disasters. 
Events of late had all been shaping 
toward disaster. That was a fact not to 
be denied. And all his wife might do was 
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cold waters of the North Atlantic. No other 
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wait, wait—wait for the dismal tide to 
turn. It is such waiting that engenders 
dread. She was confronted with the con- 
sequences of his possible failure; he 
occupied, to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts, with the struggle to avert 
failure. But the wavering of her faith he 
was impotent to combat. Nothing except 
the saving of his crop could avail against 
her nameless, formless fears. 

These had crawled into being during 
the previous winter. Freddie had fallen 
ill. Quite unalarmed, they had given her 
home remedies. The child grew worse. 
And when at last the doctor came his 
pronouncement had startled them. The 
doctor had remained three days. On 
leaving he had warned emphatically 
against delaying to summon him. The 
mother’s confidence and self-reliance had 
been shaken. 

That spring, in search of an occasional 
possible playmate for the lonely little girl 
they had driven into the mountains. They 
had passed one or two forlorn and tumble- 
down foothill farms, dried out to wretched, 
squalid ruins. Half fed, half clothed, 
dirty young savages had sneaked out 
furtively, to gape at them as if they were 
a zoo parading past for the first time in 
the little waifs’ lives. The old folks, too 
tired to stare, had glanced up sullenly 
from their despairing drudgery, embit- 
tered by 1 it into resenting the intrusion. 

“Oh, it’s too terrible to think that such 
a lonely, awful life can wear out human 
beings to become like that!’’ 

After this exclamation his wife had 
never touched upon the matter further, 
nor mentioned playmates for the child. 
But Chet had caught her rousing from 
pensive silences with a sudden shudder. 
And her slaving to have the house and 
the surrounding terraces immaculate, to 
keep the baby spotless in clean starched 
dresses had become almost a mania. 
Often she played with Freddie all the day. 
And it was rare indeed that she let the 
little girl out of her sight. 

From such evidences Chet concluded 
that, even more than his vineyard, his 
wife had need of his success in the per- 
sistently failing struggle for water. Saving 
his crop meant saving her; meant pre- 
serving her faith that could not otherwise 
than waver, and without which existence 
here would be for her a torment unto mad- 
ness. He dared admit into his mind no 
reasonable doubt as to the outcome of his 
baffled slaving. He dared not contem- 
plate alternative measures if again the 
pump should fail. It must raise water. 
Then all would be well, as in the fairy 
tales, forever after. But only then— 

“Tt’s an awful long climb, daddy,” the 
child condoled with him as he stopped, 


panting, on the terrace steps. ‘Please, 
Pll walk now.” 

She slid off his back. they stood : 
moment longer. “Oh—daddy!” she seek 


aced what seemed to be a perplexing 
“there are no birdies for a long 


question, 
time. Why-y?” 

“They'll be back soon, dear. With the 
water. You'll see!” 

“Willl? I like lots of birdies. I like—” 


As they went on she enumerated at length 
the things she liked. “But daddy,” she 
ended dubiously, “I think I like Tim not 
so much!” 

“You don’t, darling? Why, he’s all 
right. You mustn’t mind him!” 
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Carson stopped to look at a thermom- 
eter hung on one of the whitewashed 
uprights of the trellis. One hundred and 
thirty! In the sun. He removed it to a 
hiding place. The paralyzing knowledge 
might as well be spared the others. 

Before entering the house, he cast an 
anxious glance over the vineyard. Tim 
was still puttering over his first dam. 
But the pump barked with cheering regu- 
larity and water ran well down the first 
twelve rows. 

“Winnie,” he called, ‘‘hello—Winnie!” 

In the screened doorway of the living- 
room his wife appeared. Her soft blond 
hair clung damp about her face, which was 
very pale, moist like white marble in a 
fog. A glad smile at the sight of him did 
not dispel the somber luster of distracted 
thoughts that smouldered darkly in her 
eyes. 

‘It’s nice you’re early, dear,” she wel- 
comed. “But I haven’t yet fixed dinner!” 

“That’s nothing. We can wait. It’s 
only Freddie wants a bite.” 

“She ought to have her milk. But it’s 
sour and thick as clabber since this 
morning. But this hot spell can’t last 
much longer, can it?” 

“Perhaps I can coax a little in advance 
from Bossy.” 

“T thought of that. But look!’ Winnie 
pointed up hill. In a notch near the top, 
where a tall outcropping rock and some 
withered bushes made the only shade in 
ail the brown scorched pastures above the 
terraces, the truant cow communed with 
the ranch mules. “Broke through the 
fence again,” the woman added. 

“T’ll send Tim up with a couple of 
buckets of cold water. Hear that pump? 
I'll have half the vines soaking by sun- 
down. With luck the whole lot by 
tomorrow. The crop is sure, dear!” 

“T heard it,’ Winnie answered. “My 
heart’s been in my mouth for fear it would 
stop again. But I’m trying to be sure it 
won’t this time,” she smiled. 

“Don’t worry, dear. That’s my job.” 
tie went to the door. She opened it for 
him. The dry hinges whined a loud, 
screeching complaint. 

“Needs a little oil Chet 
remarked. 

‘Don’t you bother, dear. I'll attend to 
it right away.” 


again,” 


HE little girl, unobserved for the mo- 

ment, had run off along the terrace to 
play the fascinating game of turning on 
the taps set there to irrigate the planta- 
tion. As Chet entered, his wife missed the 
youngster. 

‘‘Freddie,” she called sharply. “Freddie! 
Where are you?” The child appeared 
round the corner of the house. Winnie 
ran out to meet her. 

‘You mustn’t stay out inthe sun. The 
house is cooler, baby,” the man inside 
heard her say. But all his mind was 
intent upon explaining to himself the 
strange disorder he had noticed upon 
entering the room. The baby’s dresses, 
every one of them, it seemed, and several 
of his wife’s, all freshly ironed, were laid 
in piles on chairs. An open suitcase lay 
on the sofa. Another, still closed, stood 
on the floor. An ironing board, on which 
lay a dress beside the up-ended iron, was 
set up near the door into the kitchen. 

At once he sensed the meaning of these 
preparations. But he would not accept 
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it. He ran to the door of the redwood 
room. More of the child’s apparel lay 
ready there. Some of her most beloved 
toys were gathered in a little heap. “Not 
this,” Chet groaned. “Not now! Not 
now!” 

He heard the others in the living-room. 
And in a sudden flash he realized the tor- 
ment not hearing them would be. If these 
two left, it seemed to him that all his 
strength to carry on the fight must break. 
He swept the thought aside and instantly 
reverted to practical considerations. They 
could not go unless he took them. He 
could not leave the ranch during the 
present crisis. There was no need of 
leaving if the pump held out. The pump 
must hold out. Water must be kept 
flowing. 

She stood at the window, her back to 
him, the length of the big living-room 
between them. The child was standing 
at her mother’s knee. 

“Freddie,” he called, ““come give your 
dolls a nap—in here.” 

She came to him slowly. 
her into the nursery. 

“T’m thirsty, daddy. And awful hot,” 
she complained. 

“You rest a little with your toys, 
darling. Mother will fix you something 
very soon.” 


Carson led 


INNIE was finishing the ironing 
when he returned. He closed the 
redwood door behind him. 

“You’ve seen, Chet,” she said simply. 
“T’m sorry.” 

“No one ever gets anywhere, dear, 
quitting on the job.” He spoke quietly, 
kindly. 

“I’m not—quitting.” She uttered the 
word with difhculty. “‘But—oh, I don’t 
know if you will understand.” 

“T know it has been very hard on you. 
But we must stick until the crop is in. 
Then all our troubles will be over.” 

“T know. I’ve never doubted that.” 

“Then we can take a trip. Then you 
can stay in the city—until home looks 
good to you again.” 

“Tt isn’t that. Oh, truly, it isn’t that 
I want to gad about!” 

“But we can’t think of leaving now.” 

“We must think of it!”?, As she went on 


speaking a tense excitement shook her 


effort to repress it. “If the pump stops 


again wild horses can not hold me here— 


with Freddie. We've nothing fit this 
moment to keep her healthily alive. Must 
she fall ill again? Typhoid—what not: 
How can you think of keeping her here 
when the water fails again?” 

“Listen! Has the pump stopped?”’ he 
refuted her. 

“No—but the reservoir is nearly empty. 
It crawls with snakes and awful things. 
We—Freddie—have nothing else to 
drink!” 

“The pump wasn’t running strong 
enough,” he hastened to explain, “to kick 
the water all the way up hill into the 
reservoir. Or I would surely have had it 


| clean and filled, the very first thing.” 


“You see, Chet. You are not sure by 
any means yet of getting the water we 
must have. It’s all too terribly uncertain. 
What if we lose our crop? Even if they 
let us stay, what have we left here then, 
for Freddie? Slaving for the bank that 
will own us! No neighbors, no playmates 
—she’s such a lonely little thing. No 
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schools or doctors for miles of impassible 
wilderness! What chance have we then 
to give her the bare decencies of life, if 
we stay here?” 

“All that will come before she’s old 
enough to miss it, dear.” 

“T dare not risk just waiting, hoping, 
for it to come. All will be well if our crop 
succeeds this year.—If! Everything : Aangs 
by that. And it does not look likely—”’ 

“The pump—” 

“You've always faith,” she interrupted. 
“Yet even you admit it is not running 
strong enough. And you have worked so 
bitter hard.” 

“That’s nothing.” 

“It’s everything,” she insisted vehe- 
mently. “If you had loafed or shirked it 
would not mean so much. Your utmost 
then might yet pull us through. But 
you’ve done your utmost. Three men’s 
work—and where are we?” 

“T can do more. Nobody ever does 
things enough.” 

“But can we do enough here—ever? 
Are not our standards and our sensibilities 
unequal to what failure here will force us 
to endure? Oh, you’re too fine to lose 
yourself on this soil. When every city 
offers trained, educated college men, with 
half your grit, comforts and decency and 
so much surer, safer opportunities for 
success!” 

“But I believe in this work. And so do 

” 


you. 

“T do, I did. But I’ve been thinking 
what might become of Freddie—of us— 
when things go wrong, the way they have 
persisted going. I’ve thought what it 

will mean to see her father bend beneath 
a hypo that threatens to take from him 
all he has and all he is. And that will 
happen if we lose this crop. Oh, I’m 
afraid we shall—”’ She leaned over the 
ironing board, her face hidden in her arms. 

“In God’s name, dearest, keep hold of 
yourself. You’re letting your imagina- 
tion get the better of you.” 

“Oh, not imagination! I’ve thought 
and thought. And lately, waiting for this 
water—everything going wrong—always 
this horror has come of seeing you—of 
seeing Freddie—see you breaking, year by 
year, into a beaten, futile, driven, debt- 
ridden slave—” 

“But it’s out of all reason to think such 
things!” 

“T know—I know it must look that way 
to you. But—” She paused and rising 
from the board, moved slowly to the win- 
dow and looked out. “Chet! Every- 
where I look a dread has come to stare at 
me. I can’t explain. acci- 
dents—happening just when our whole 
future is at stake! It all seems to mean 
one thing!” 

“Why should it mean anything at all? 
Accidents will happen.” 

“T can not help,” she explained, “‘think- 
ing that there is something back of this 
that neither you nor I understand. A 
hostile something! Like a—a warning to 
get out. Oh, you will smile. I can’t 
convince you. But I feel it. It’s nothing 
I can place or take hold of. But I feel it. 
In this loneliness, this wilderness all kinds 
of fear have come to me. Fears I seem 
to recognize and yet not know—the way 
it happens in dreams. Fears that are 
born and bred into me, like a taint—” 

“How can you say such a thing?” he 
exclaimed. “Born into you? Fear?” 
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(edar 
Polish 


*‘Cleans as it polishes’’— 


imparts a soft, dry, lustrous sheen 
that will give you new pride in 
your furniture, woodwork and 
floors. 








The O-CEDAR Polish Mop, used 
exclusively with O-CEDAR Polish, 
insures you brighter, prettier floors 
without the usual hard work. For 
the O-CEDAR Polish Mop cleans 
—dusts—polishes—all at one time, 
without any of the drudgery of 
stooping, bending or kneeling. 


Give the O-CEDAR Polish Mop a 
trial; it is guaranteed to please, or 
money back. 


Sizes: $1.75, $1.25, $1.00 
O-CEDAR CORP'N, Chicago 


Toronto - London - Paris 
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“Tt’s because things have gone wrong, 
because ruin and—all those notions about 
your breaking down—have come into my 
head. That’s why I am so ashamed of it. 
If disaster did not stare us in the face, I 
would not fear, I believe. At least, I 
could laugh at fear then.”’ 

“Oh, you are just imagining,” he 
laughed. ‘‘You’re worried and worn out. 
Where would you get such a thing as 
fear?” 

“Don’t laugh, Chet. I come by it 
honestly. Don’t make me talk about it. 
I tell you I’m afraid. No matter how I 
come by it, I am afraid! It stabs and 
stabs, like a spur and I want to run. If 
you can think of nothing else at least 
remember that a mother—in an extremity 
like ours—can’t otherwise than—suffer 
—terror—at the thought of her baby— 
Freddie—Oh, in God’s name, what must 
become of her?” 

Spent with the vehemence of her 
emotion, Winnie sank down on _ the 
window seat. The doubts and anxious 
thoughts of months, that had pressed for 
an outlet, were not eased by utterance. 
But they seemed to have gained a more 
definite form and direction. What hesi- 
tancy and reluctance had irked her about 
preparing for the departure were dwind- 
ling. She was resigned to going, almost 
relieved by her determination to let a 
new break of the pump be the signal for 
instant flight. But so agonizing was the 


| suspense of waiting for what unanswer- 


able intuition convinced her was to hap- 
pen, that the calamity itself appeared 
almost as a deliverance—the way one 
waits for death to end the slow torture of a 
loved one who can not be helped. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


How Long, 
Los Angeles? 


(Continued from page 11) 


| Los Angeles studio. He rented a modest 


bungalow on Western avenue. A few 
months later, when his wife was about to 
have a baby, the landlord ordered him to 
move. He did not want a child in the 
house. 

The film cutter objected. 
“Then buy the property. 
$4500,” suggested the owner. 

The prospective father replied that he 


I'll sell for 


| had only $200 available. 


“That’s enough,” replied the landlord. 
“You can pay the balance like rent. I'll 
have the papers ready tomorrow.” 

The deal was concluded. Fifteen 
months later the film cutter sold his 


| property for $60,000! 


Instances like this one, multiplied a 
thousand times, lifted the lid off Pan- 
dora’s speculative box. Upon the solid 
basis of legitimate real estate activity was 


erected a glittering superstructure of pure, 


speculation. Everybody waded in and 
got his or her feet wet. Everybody made 
money—on paper. Everybody bought 
one, two, three lots today and turned 
them again at a profit a week or a month 
later. And as the number of speculative 
buyers grew, the number and size of new 
subdivisions increased 














ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


—so does the Curtis Publishing 
Company, publishers of The 
Saturday Evening Post and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal—so does 
Montgomery-Ward & Co., and 
other progressive mail order 
houses, the largest in the world 
—so do thousands and thou- 
sands of up-to-date businesses, 
both big and little, all over the 
country. 


Why? 


Simply because 


THE BELKNAP 
ADDRESSING 
SYSTEM 


has solved every phase of 

the mechanical address- 

ing problem efficiently and 
economically 


—because it provides a machine 
that is exactly right for every 
business, a machine that meets 
the needs of the small merchant 
with a list of merely a few hun- 
dred names, and thence right up 
the line to machines capable of 
25,000 and more addresses per 
day. 

There is one of these Belknap 
machines that will make a bet- 
ter business day possible for 
you. We will be pleased to 
prove this statement. 


Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 
4°>-F West 23rd Street, New York 
San Francisco Office: 535 Market Street 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


Member of the National Association of 
Office Appliance Manufacturers 
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To add to the fever, movie money 
leaped into the realty arena. Seeing the 
ease with which profits could be made by 
transforming forty orchard, alfalfa or 
bean acres into three hundred and twenty 
lots, stars and directors with cash re- 
sources bought into the game. Cash 
resources were needed. No longer could 
the subdivider survey the land, drive 
stakes along the lines of non-existing 
streets and dispose of the lots; he had to 
put in street work, sidewalks and sewers 
of standard width and specifications, or 
give heavy bond guaranteeing that side- 
walk and pavements would be put in, be- 
fore he could sell a lot. Despite these 
restrictions and requirements the cutting- 
up game continued at an ever faster pace; 
men and women of timorous disposition 
who had watched the activity with 
anxious, uncertain eyes for twenty years 
expecting the crash to come any moment, 
finally threw caution to the winds and 
plunged. 

have seen many booms; I have 
watched stock and lot speculation in 
hectic new mining towns; I recorded the 
rise and fall of the great apple boom in 
the Northwest; I saw the oil excitement 
in Calgary when three new stock ex- 
changes were working overtime on the 
strength of one lonely freak well; I saw 
long lines of men and women wait pa- 
tiently for hours to buy Coquitlam and 
Port Mann lots when the construction of 
three new railroads lifted British Col- 
umbia’s feet off the ground and _ sur- 
rounded its head with the roseate fog of 
easy money. Yep, being young and 
enthusiastic in the days when Taft 
weighted down the White House furni- 
ture, I frequently put my lips to the pipe 
and helped expand the bubble. I be- 
lieved in the dreams of the promoters; I 
still believe in them. If you want your 
grandchildren to be in “society,” if you 
want to relieve them of the necessity of 
doing useful work to justify their exis- 
tence, buy acreage near any one of a dozen 
growing cities in the Far West. Pay the 
taxes and forget the land. If you buy in- 
telligently, you will enable your grandson 
to become an exquisite loafer. 

But the Los Angeles phenomenon broke 
all precedents, defied classification, hewed 
a trail allitsown. It kept going and gain- 
ing momentum because every winter there 
came from the Middle West flocks of new 
residents who wanted to keep warm, be- 
cause every summer there was an inflow 
of desert dwellers who wanted to keep 
cool. So as that movement continues, 
just so-long will Los Angeles keep on 
growing, and while it is growing it will 
continue to attract thousands of those 
enterprising citizens who care naught for 
arctic cold or tropic heat while they can 
round up a flock of dollars in a hurry. 

But how about the duration of the 
speculative superboom that began in 
1921? Let’s see if an analysis of the sub- 
division figures quoted earlier in this 
article won’t shed some light on that 
question. 

If 60,000 acres were subdivided into lots 
during 1923 in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan area, then it is safe to assume that 
40,000 acres went through the hopper in 
1922. To be conservative, let us say that 
the total area of the new subdivisions in 
the two years was 80,000 acres. At eight 
lots per acre, there were thrown on the 





market 640,000 lots in two years, or 
almost one for each inhabitant, man, 
woman and child. 

Let’s take off ten per cent for business 
lots; that leaves 576,000 lots for dwellings. 
However, no city is built up solidly at any 
time; there are always vacant lots left un- 
improved for a thousand reasons, chiefly 
speculative. If we assume that the normal 
process of a city’s growth calls for two lots 
to be left unimproved for one that is built 
upon, the actual supply of new sites for 
buildings to take care of additional popu- 
lation in Los Angeles amounted to about 
190,000 lots in two years. It is safe to 
estimate 414 persons per dwelling in these 
apartment-house days? If it is, one-third 
of the acreage subdivided in two years is 
sufficient to accommodate 850,000 new- 
comers. If the population of the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan area increased by 
250,000 in the two years under discussion, 
an estimate not at all frivolous and wholly 
within the range of possibilities, there was 
thrown on the market an excess of at least 
300,000 lots beyond legitimate and nor- 
mal speculative needs. 


“Just Begun to Grow™ 


It costs real money to grade streets, 
pave them, build sidewalks, curbs, etc. If 
we assume $100 per lot to be the cost of 
the street work, a total capital investment 
of thirty million dollars was tied up un- 
productively in two years. 

“Well, what of it?” asks the Los An- 
geles booster. ‘‘Even at the low rate of 
only a hundred thousand new population 
per annum, we'll take up the slack in a 
few years. Those figures are nothing to 
worry about. I’ve heard the croakers 
predict an impending crash every year for 
twenty-five years, and it hasn’t come yet. 
We’ve just begun to grow, my friend.” 

Is he right? 

In the main I’m inclined to agree with 
him so far as continuous growth is con- 
cerned. Right now, despite a building 
record that has been the marvel of the 
country for four years, Los Angeles is not 
overbuilt, rents of office space, apartments 
and desirable houses are comparatively 
high and the number of vacancies is low. 
Nevertheless the superheated air of the 
subdivision boom is beginning to ooze out 
of the gas bag; the speculative market has 
been saturated with lots; buyers are find- 
ing it difficult to resell at a profit; the 
bankers have put on the brakes. 

But there won’t be a crash. The taper- 
ing-off process has already begun. Real 
estate speculation will diminish gradually 
until the arrival of the usual summer 
slump, and next fall several regiments of 
able-bodied lot salesmen will probably be 
looking for jobs elsewhere. But there is 
no reason to assume that Jegitimate real 
estate and building activities will suffer. 
Though the bartender removes the froth, 
the liquid in the glass remains. 

So long as the winter sun continues to 
shine brightly; while the cool ocean 
breezes sweep in from the Pacific in sum- 
mer; while the pine clad peaks of the 
Sierra Madre and snowy summits of the 
San Bernardino range stand guard over 
the deep green of the orange groves in the 
valley, just so long will southern Cali- 
fornia continue to attract those who can 
afford to retire to a mild climate and those 
who want to serve them. The line regis- 
tering southern California’s population 











Spaud this spri 
in paradise — 


HAWAII 


Spring-time in exotic Hawaii—a dream 
| of alluring South Sea beauty — invites your 
| enjoyment and is easily within reach. 








| 

| For as little as $300 to $400 and three 
| to four weeks’ time you can make the de- 
| lightful voyage over calm seas from any one 
of four Pacific ports to those fascinating is- 
lands. 


See Hawaii in Spring and Summer 


In April, May, June and July you'll find 
the flowers at their best; giant trees gorgeous- 
ly abloom—-vines, creepers and shrubs blaz- 
ing with color—luscious tropic fruits ripening 
—breezes that are never too cool, never too 
| Warm, 





Revel in surf-riding and moonlight swim- 
ming at Waikiki; in golfing over several good 
courses ; tennis ; motoring on all islands ; climb- 
ing cool, rugged, wooded mountains-— or in 
any outdoor pastime you fancy. See Kilauea 
Volcano’s fiery crater, safe and easily acces- 
sible, in Hawaii National Park. 


Includes All Expenses 


Total cost mentioned above includes first- 
class, round-trip accommodations on an ocean 
liner for the five- to eight-day voyage from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver, B, C., and all hotel and sightseeing 
expense. Good hotels and inter-island cruis- 
ing facilities. 


With all its South Sea romance Hawaii 
is a part of the United States with the same 
laws, language, customs, conveniences. An 
ideal land in which to owna home and spend 
at least part of every year. 


Go now to your nearest travel agency and 
arrange for the trip, or fill, clip and mail the 
coupon below. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


597 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 
877 FortStreet, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 


Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWAII; 
also latest issue of Tourfax, containing data on special trips, 
hotel ratcs, etc, 
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at one typing 


MultiKopy carbon paper 
No. 5, black, light weight, 
gives 20 copies at one typ- 
ing. Legible, neat, clear. 
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MultiKopy No. 25 fills the bill for 
general office use. Made in Black, 
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MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, black, produces 100 or more 

copies from one sheet. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you, 
write to our nearest warehouse. 

FREE! Interesting booklet showing 
how to select the exact carbon paper 
for any kind of work. Write for it. 
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remedy for whooping cough and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore-throat or cough, 
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growth will not be straight, it will have 
peaks and depressions, but its direction 
will be sharply upward. 

They know this in Los Angeles. They 
not only admit it, but they are preparing 
now for a population not of a paltry two 
or three millions, but of fifteen millions 
ultimately. 

Los Angeles has a City Planning Com- 
mission whose activities are directed by 
Gordon Whitnall, an expert in municipal 
development. That commission has 
implicit faith in the fifteen-million destiny 
of the district. Because of this faith it 
was instrumental in the organization of a 
Regional Planning Commission on which 
the county and two dozen municipalities 
outside of Los Angeles are represented. 
Both these commissions are concerned less 
with the correction of past mistakes than 
with the preparation of the ground for the 
First Five Million. They are planning 
ahead for the needs of this huge multi- 
tude; they are insisting on wider streets in 
the newly subdivided territory, designat- 
ing arteries of through motor traffic with 
a minimum width of a hundred feet, 
codrdinating the development of recrea- 
tional areas throughout the territory, lay- 
ing the groundwork now for a railroad, 
trolley and bus system adequate to handle 
the transportation needs of five million 
people. 

And Los Angeles is carrying out the 
suggestions of these commissions! Other 
cities have elaborate plans for self-im- 
provement, but most of them lack the 
tenacity, the foresight and the courage 
to begin actual work, Seattle being the one 
shining exception. While Los Angeles so 
far has done very little to relieve the 
almost intolerable congestion in the busi- 
ness district, the value of the work now 
being done in directing the codrdinated 
development of new territory will be- 
come apparent in a short time. 


The Question of Water 


Los Angeles is planning for an ultimate 
population of fifteen million people in a 
territory comprising about 800 square 
miles. By coincidence the size of this area 
and its maximum estimated population 
are of approximately the same dimen- 
sions as those of the New York metro- 
politan area. There is only one obstacle, 
and that is water. The present supply, 
part of which is brought 225 miles from 
the east slope of the Sierra Nevada, is 
barely sufficient for a population of two 
millions. To go beyond that figure, Los 
Angeles must tap new sources. The long- 
headed, far-sighted city has had an 
appraising eye on additional water for 
several years. It hopes to divert the 
flood water running down the western 


slope of the Sierra Nevada into the San 
Joaquin Valley and carry it through enor- 
mously expensive tunnels and aqueducts 
to the City of Destiny. Given this sup- 
ply, it can be stretched to serve a popu- 
lation of five millions. 

But unfortunately the farmers and 
cities of the San Joaquin Valley are count- 
ing on that water for their own use. Right 
now several districts have insufficient 
water for their present needs. In the 
valley there is more good land than can 
be irrigated even if the water resources of 
the adjacent mountains are fully de- 
veloped. What’s to be done about it? 
Shall Los Angeles and the San Joaquin 
Valley engage in a life-and-death struggle 
over a water supply insufficient to satisfy 
the needs of both? 

Litigation has never yet produced a 
drop of water—except the salty kind 
dripping from the tear ducts when the 
lawyers present their bills. Scrapping 
won’t accomplish anything. The only 
way to solve the water problem of Los 
Angeles is to solve the water problem of 
all California. In the northern and cen- 
tral part of the 1coo-mile long state there 
is available more water than is needed to 
irrigate every worth-while acre of farm 
land. In the north there is a surplus. It 
can be developed and conveyed to the 
southern part of the San Joaquin Valley 
where a potential shortage exists, thus 
releasing the water of the adjacent Sierra 
for use in Los Angeles. 

Can it be done? Surveys made by the 
state at a cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars have produced the outlines 
of feasible plans. Will it be done? It 
must be done if California is to live up to 
her opportunities. It will be done be- 
cause the values based on an adequate 
water supply are too enormous to be 
neglected. 

But that is not the end. Long before 
the comprehensive state-wide develop- 
ment of California’s water resources has 
been completed, work will have begun on 
the project designed to bring the water 
of the Colorado river to Los Angeles. The 
day will come when the turning of a 
faucet in Los Angeles will indirectly cause 
the melting snow of Mount Shasta to 
start on a journey of nearly 800 miles to 
the south, when the stream flowing from 
a nozzle in Pasadena will have traveled 
from the snow banks of Colorado through 
the Grand Cafion to the Los Angeles 
intake. 

This is not the dream of a wild-eyed 
booster. If the walls of your arteries are 
soft and pliable, if you are not a grand- 
father as yet, you will see the beginning 
of construction work on both gigantic 
projects. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


(Continued from page 54) 


divided his time between the Indian 
country of the Southwest and the blos- 
soming orchards and wildflower fields of 
California. 


Arrows 
Recently we were discussing young 


fictionists across this desk and we cited 
Stewart Edward White as a veteran at 


maintaining a rigid schedule of work. All 
Mr. White’s friends understand that he is 
not to be interrupted before high noon, 
that it is useless to telephone or call before 
that hour. The door of the den in the 
“Ark,” that marvelous building whose 
walls are lined with the heads of some 
seventy varieties of game shot by White 
in Africa and America, opens to no other 
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cleans the toilet 
bowl without scrubbing, without 
putting a hand near the water. 
No hard work. Simply sprinkle 
Sani-Flush into the bowl, follow 
directions on the can, and flush. 


Sani-Flush 


Spots and stains vanish. The 
porcelain glistens. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap, too, is cleaned, 
purified and made sanitary. 
Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors, 


Nothing else can do the work 
of Sani-Flush. Always keep it 
handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
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CALIFORNIA| 


| Consisting of 155 acres in Naval Oranges, 40 
| acres in Valencia Oranges, 15 acres in Tragedy 


| good houses, barn, blacksmit 
| spur track, packing house and three 


| half miles from the City of Porterville, the 


| located in the frostless foothills one and one | 
| 


Orange Grove at Porterville 


615 Acres of which there are 230 acres in fruit. 


lums, 20 acres in Lemons and 4 acres in Olives. 

Aside from the 230 acres in fruit there are 90 

acres of plantable land. The remaining 295 9) 

acres is hill land. The buildings consist of two | 

shop, garage, | 
pump | 

houses. The place is in first class condition, | 

has been well kept up, thoroughly watered, | 

sprayed and fertilized. There is abundance of | | 

| 

| 

| 

| 





water for all time. This wonderful producer is | 


Metropolis of the Central California Citrus 
Belt. Price $325,000—and is considered to be 
worth much more. Will sell on easy terms to 
anyone who will guarantee to keep up the place 
as well as it is being kept now. For further | 
particulars communicate with 


| 
| 
Jos. H. E | 
A Corpo: cauidin | 

REAL ESTATE— 259 Mills Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA | 


Established 1874 











summons than the stroke of twelve. 
Since citing this illustrious exemplar of 
inviolable routine, we had occasion to go 
to Mr. White’s home and we waited until 
magic midday unlocked the portal of his 
den. But when the door was opened, 
what did we see? Instead of pens 
scattered about in literary confusion, 
arrows, and the materials thereof— 
feathers and metals and paints and glue! 

We glanced up at the solemn-eyed 
trophies of international chase with the 
rifle and then at these gay toys upon the 
floor of the mighty hunter-author’s den 
and asked “How come?” 

The explanation that ensued has been 
put by Mr. White into a most interesting 
article on hunting with the bow and 
arrow, analyzing the difference between a 
hunter and a killer, and you are to have it 
in an early number. 


Rhyme for Rhyme's Sake 


Now and then we pick out of our mail a 
bit of verse which interests us, for one 
reason or another. After calling Mr. 
Rorty’s poem “‘platypusmic” because it 
is unrhymed, it seems only fair to print 
right here a verse of which rhyme is the 
outstanding feature. 








A PICTURE 
By Robin Romany 
A crooked bit of a log, 
Mossgrown and rotten and punk, 
Forming a rustic framework 
For a star-eyed little skunk. 




















Too Much for Us 


We were interested recently in examin- 
ing certain poems submitted. Usually 
manuscripts come marked “At regular 
rates,” but in this case the sheaf of ten 
poems was accompanied by a “Price 
List” and also a “Contract of Rights” in 
which the author was designated as 
“Cmptr” o “Compositor. ” This “Con- 
tract of Rights” set forth that ‘“‘the Com- 
positor reserves rights for the prevention 
of purchased material being exchanged or 
extracted into other forms or bodies of 
either prose or poetics of different sub- 
jects.” The ten poems were offered: 
national rights $1000, 10% off, American 
rights $2000, 20% off and world rights 
$3000, 30% off.” One of the poems was 
labeled “A Masterpiece,” but no extra 
charge was made on this account. . If 
some magazine is interested, we can 
supply infcrmation, as the author gave 
the Editor permission to retain the Price 


List. 
Never Again 


We note that the interests supporting 
the fight to prevent the adoption of the 
Navy’s recommendation for the location 
of a fleet base on the Pacific Coast have 
called the attention of the members of 
Congress to the historical fact that in 
1914 this desk was vacant one afternoon 
while the Editor went up town to the 
U. S. District Attorney and gave himself 
up for having published a picture of an 
island in the bay of Panama on which a 
gun was to be placed to fortify the Canal. 
Incidentally the picture had illustrated a 
plea for aircraft defense of the Canal. 
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Moisture Proof 


The HERRICK brings freedom from worry 
about food spoilage. Moisture cannot form in 
a well-iced HERRICK. Its constant cold air 
circulation prevents odors, taint or decay. It 
is easy to clean and inexpensive to ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING permits regu- 

lar icing without bothering 
; the housekeeper and with- 
out “tracking up” thekitchen 
floor. It affords iceless refrig- 
eration in cool weather. The 
HERRICK Water Cooler at- 
tachment provides ice water 
—untouched by ice—at the 
turn of a faucet. Connectswith 
your regular water supply. 

Send for free booklet, 


**Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator’’ 








HERRICK 
Outside Icing 
for convenience 

and economy 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
504 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


\ THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS J 



































Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 


Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


—_ a . x 
AskforHorlicks 
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you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE Yo 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.0 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, aS 
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The New 1924 


Golf Bag 


(O10) O89. Dm olthactel-mr-jeu-ti-aela 
strong drives—everything that 
insures low totals on your 

score cards depends on supple, un- 


strained muscles. The new model 
Burr-Key Golf Bag — 


Equipped with the IMPROVED 
BURR-KEY Adjustable Handle 
and Metal Top 


—can be carried with the arm 
extended and completely relaxed. 
preventing fatigue and overstrain. 
Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the 
Metal Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, 
New Shoulder-Strap Fastener and Partition 
Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 
(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 


BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
“Look fo: the 
name a d the 

red tag” 


1924 Model 














‘‘You Can Break Me 


—if there's a dead poem in the book. I’ve read 
the hull of it. Who is this kid Clark anyway? 
I don’t know how he knowed but he KNOWS.” 


N old cow man wrote that “‘review”’ of 
Badger Clark’s “SUN AND SADDLE 
LEATHER” in a letter to the publisher. 
It’s the best summing-up of the book we 











have ever seen. 


“SUN AND SADDLE LEATHER’ is now in its sixth large printing. Lovers 
of the real West exhausted earlier editions as fast as they came from the 
presses. This new enlarged volume includes Grass Grown Trails and several 


new poems and retails for $2.50. 


SUNSET readers know and love Badger Clark. A great deal of his verse has 
appeared in the magazine. His Spike stories have endeared him to thousands. 


Note the special price below. 
SUNSET. 


Please Use This Coupon in Ordering Pee 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
460 Fourth St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

I am enclosing $3.50 (check, money order, bank draft). 
Please send SUNSET for one year and Badger Clark’s volume 
of poems, Sun and Saddle Leather, to the address below. This 
is a (new) (renewal) (extended) subscription. 


OBOE LPO PO EOE ES TL LET RYT IS PORE Dn tne 

Note.—If the SUNSET subscription and the book go to 
different addresses, please write other address on separate sheet 
of paper and attach to this coupon. 





It was arranged exclusively for readers of 


Combination Offer 


i. SUNSET 


for one year 
and 
SUN AND SADDLE 
LEATHER 


| 

' 

mailed prepaid to any address 

l Both for 

: $3.50 

| If you subscribe to SUNSET 
+ already we will extend your sub- 
| 

' 


scription one year; or you may 
send SUNSET to someone else. 





The trouble was a technicality and we 


were pleasantly told to go and sin no 
more. A few months ago we journeyed 
across the Isthmus and saw the fateful 
island. Now the chief umpires of the 
recent Army and Navy maneuvers have 
declared that this important waterway 
“lies at the mercy of any first-class 
power.” There are not enough airplanes 
to enable the garrison to obtain accurate 
information of the enemy’s movements, 
much less protect the Canal from bomb- 
ing raids. Our famous article, published 
nine years ago, makes interesting reading 
now, alongside the writing of Brigadier- 
General Hines and Admiral Coontz. We 
might even republish it, for our country’s 
good. But not illustrated! 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 51) 


would still know the latter to be the case. 
Enthusiasm flowers where the heart is in 
the task, and Professor Bissett’s enthusi- 
astic interest for his subject communi- 
cates itself irresistibly to the reader. 

There is also an apology for the author’s 
temerity in adding to the already over- 
whelming mass of books about Lincoln. 
Such apology is not necessary. We should 
not care to say that there could be too 
full a measure of tribute to the Great 
Emancipator. And when the contributor 
brings to the task unfailing reverence, 
thorough scholarship, the unerring appre- 
ciation. of what it was that made Lincoln 
the “universal man’ that characterizes 
Professor Bissett’s analysis, then apology 
is the last thing the grateful reader 
requires of the author. 


The Call of the Road 
AVE you ever felt that the hobo’s life 


was the only one—temporarily, of 
course? If you have experienced (and 
most of us have) the itch to be absolutely 
care-free, relieved of all obligations other 
than the necessity of finding bed and 
board for yourself as one day follows 
another, then read Melbourne + Si ee 
“Stiffs” (Seltzer). 

Mr. Garahan writes in the first person, 
tells what is evidently no more or less than 
his own story and—we are not sure about 
this—draws a moral. The moral appears 
to be that although you may go a-stiffing 
for a while and absorb much that is excel- 
lent from the experience, nevertheless you 
will sooner or later find that the straighter 
and doubtless more narrow path of 
respectability is the only path for you. 

Now, though the author draws this 
conclusion carefully for you as you read 
and points the moral irrevocably by 
eventually conforming to the strictures 
of organized society himself, he leaves the 
reader (as we have pointed out) not quite 
so certain about it as he might be. The 
trouble is that Mr. Garahan has drawn 
such an engaging picture of some of his 
fellow-stiffs that the very fact of their 
existence sometimes gives the lie to the 
moral he attempts to point. “Cherry,” 
for instance. One is not so sure as he 


. 


watches “Cherry” careering gloriously 
along, utterly irresponsible and at the 
same time utterly dependable where a 
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“pal” is concerned, that this isn’t the 
ideal existence after all; that the author’s 
moral, though it may serve us a warning 
to keep little boys off the grass, wasn’t 
written with tongue in cheek and a half- 
sigh of regret for the days that were no 
more. 

Mr. Garahan takes London as the back- 
ground of most of his picturization of the 
stiff, but this, we feel, doesn’t make much 
difference. Your blown-in-the- glass stiff 
is an international character. London, 
Cape Town, Shanghai, San Francisco— 
he is equally at home in any of them. He 
can ‘‘wangle” for a “touch” as well in one 
place as another, and whether he “‘clicks”’ 
in Picadilly or Powell Street it is much the 
same to him. 

We have read “hobo”’ stories; our own 
Arthur Preston Hankins, for one, has the 
authentic touch at that kind of thing. 
But it has remained for Mr. Garahan to 
give us “‘straight dope” —not fiction—and 
make it read like a novel. 


In a Book Club 


WE happened in, the other day, at the 

rooms of the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Lewis, exceedingly patient 
and good-natured secretary of the organi- 
zation, showed us about and chatted 
informatively in reply to the stupid ques- 
tions we put to him. 

Now (as we told Mr. Lewis), we have 
been resident in California, more par- 
ticularly in San Francisco, for a number 
of years. During that time we have been 
more or less in touch with bookish 
matters, have, indeed, been perhaps more 
than ordinarily interested in affairs of 
writing and the like. Yet for some reason 
we knew nothing whatever, over and 
above the fact that there was such an 
organization, about California’s Book 
Club. How likely is it, then (we asked 
ourselves), that our readers know about 
the Club? Obviously the answer to this 

was “Not very.” Hence our investigation. 

The Clubrooms are tucked away in a 
corner of the eighth floor of a high office 
building in San Francisco. Obscure, in a 
sense, hard to find and not particularly 
blatant about its existence, nevertheless 
the Club is slowly growing to be an insti- 
tution of real importance in the literary 
life of the West. It was founded in 1913 
by a small group—fifty-eight men and 
women, if our memory is accurate—whose 
interests in the field of books ran parallel. 
The object of the Club was stated to be 

“the study of letters and the promotion 
of the arts pertaining to the production 
of books.” In the ten years which have 
passed since the founding of the Club its 
purpose has remained the same although 
its membership list has grown to five 
times the original length. 

When the Club declared for “the pro- 
motion of arts pertaining to the produc- 
tion of books” it did so with an end in 
Vv iew, the actual publishing of books under 
the imprint of the organization. This 
plan was adhered to and since its founding 
19 books have been brought out. Editions 
have run between 250 and 500 copies, 
printed only for members and sold to 
them at cost or less. 

Though most of these, naturally, have 
concerned the West and Western affairs, 
the output has not been limited entirely 
to this classification. Sir Burton’s “Kasi- 
dah,” in a folio volume appeared several 








America’s Favorite 
Shaving Brush 


HE toughest beard yields 

before a Rubberset brush. 
Rubberset’s fine, full bristles 
whip up a generous lather. 

Rubbing in the lather with 
the fingers is needless. 

Rubberset bristles are grip- 
ped everlastingly in hard rub- 
ber. Thousands of men who 
bought their Rubbersets in 
1888 still take pride in their 
speedy comfort. 

Any Rubberset, whether it’s 
35c or $25, is guaranteed — un- 
conditionally. Get one and start 
your shaves a swifter, easier 
way. Made by Rubberset Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.. U.S. A. 








ALBRIGHT 


RUBBERSET 


the world’s 


SHAVING 





standard 
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Men Who Are Making 
The West 


There is romance in that title, “Men Who 
Are Making the West.” History in the 
making; enthralling sketches of men who, 
today, are making the Far West what it is. 


No ancient history here. Mr. Forbes, inter- 
nationally known financial writer and editor 
is able, by virtue of his standing, to get a 
unique slant on the lives and work of the 
business geniuses of whom he writes. No one 
else could have got at the facts; no other 
writer could present them as vividly as he. 

You will want to own this volume. Its retail price is 


$2.00. Read the offer below, especially authorized for 
SUNSET as the West’s Own Magazine. 


Special Combination Offer 
SUNSET 


| Sunset Magazine Inc. 
for one year 


460 Fourth St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





By 
B. C. Forbes 


‘‘As you turn the pages of 
this book you read the 
story of the Far West 
itself, embodied in the 
lives of leaders who have 
contributed to its prog- 
ress. No Westerner, no 
prospective citizen of the 
West, can afford to let 
this book pass unread.” 
—From a recent review. 


Please Use This Coupon in Ordering 











and 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING 
THE WEST 


mailed prepaid to any address 
Both for 


$3.00 


Note.—If you are already a 
SUNSET pe criber you may 
pegs your subscription. Or you 

send SUNSET to a friend 
an me Pct the book sent to you. 


Enclosed find $3.00 (cash, check, money order, bank draft) 
to cover one year’s subscription to SUNSET and B. C. Forbes’ 
Men Who Are Making The West, mailed, prepaid, to the address 
below. The SUNSET subscription is (new) (renewal) (ex- 
tended). 

(If the book and subscription are to go to different addresses 
please write all information on separate sheet and attach to this 
coupon.) 
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“before you move 
~ know the a of your choice 


| 











Lm you are planning to move to, or within 
one of the cities in which we have Depositories, one of 
our maps will prove helpful in not only getting 
located but in getting about afterward. 

Then too, you may wish to avail yourself of one 
or all of Bekins Services in the handling of your house- 
hold goods, automobile, etc. When you send for the 
map do not hesitate to write us for complete infor- 
mation as to our services. 
MOVING—Clean white 


weatherproof padded vans. 
Local or long distance. 
SHIPPING —‘‘Pool Car’’ 
shipments at reduce 
freight rates or via 
van’’—(no packing, crating 
or unnecessary handling). 





LasAngeles Sanfrancisco Oakland fresno J 





PACKING—Expert packers 
(Bekins Trained) safeguard 
your possessions. 

STORING—12 fireproof 
depositories in four prin- 
cipal California cities— 
afhliations in all other 
principal cities. 


“‘lift 





VAN & STORAGE CO. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


| 
| 
| 


HELP WANTED 








Make Your Home in Los 
Valley of the Sun.’’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 
California. 





**Water is 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send.model or sketch of your invention gd 
our free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Ninth, Ww ashington, D.C 





Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. _Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. —a Patent Attorney. 


Patents. 


944 G St., Washington, D 


situated | 


Gatos—‘‘In the | 


Wealth” in Stanislaus County, | 


Gold Mine For Salesmen. New Invention. 
A complete outfit washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, scrubs, mops, etc. Costs less than brooms. 
Over 100% profit. Greatest year ‘round seller. 
Write Harper Brush Works, 161 2nd _ Street, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 





Big 
gold initials for his auto. 
$1.44. 10 orders daily easy. 
mation free. World Monogram 
Newark, N. J 


money and fast sales. Every owner buys 
You charge $1.50; make 
Samples and infor- 
1o., Dept 36, 





Take orders guaranteed raincoats 
$3.95 to customer. Also full line. Pay advanced. 
We deliver. Free coats. Hydro Raincoat Com- 
pany, 3510 Polk, Dept. 490, Chicago. 


Agents: 





All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, willing” 
to accept Gov ernment Positions, $117- $250, travel- 
ing or stationary. Write Mr. Ozment, 340 St. 
Louis, Mo., immediately. 





SONGS, STORIES. ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, ete., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau. 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 





years ago and “Nationalism,” by Rabin- 
dra-nath Tagore, and the late Dr. Jas- 
trow’s translation of the “Song of Songs” 
are among other publications of general 
interest. 

Of the Western books published by the 
Club perhaps the most important is its 
first, Robert Ernest Cowan’s “Bibliog- 
raphy of the History of California and the 
Pacific West.”” The volume is known to 
all who work in the history of the Pacitic 
Coast as a comprehensive, accurate and 
thorough guide to the host of existing 
diaries, memoirs, biographies and other 





ee 


volumes indispensable to the student. © 


Many other volumes—particularly the | 


“Letters of Ambrose Bierce” brought 
out at Christmas, 1922, and reviewed in 
these columns a year or so ago—also of 
interest to the student and the more 
serious reader are included in the number 
of the Book Club publications. 

We have not room to tell you of the 
exhibitions and the lectures sponsored by 
the Club, though these form a distinct 
part of its general program. Neither 
have we the space in which to give you 
any adequate idea of the extent to which 
we were captivated by an in-sight into 
the work of an organization so little 
known in a general sense and at the same 
time so invaluable, in the strictest inter- 
pretation of the word, through the very 
definite work it is doing. 

There is space, though, to tell you 
this: You won’t regret a visit to the 
Club whenever you are nearby and feel so 


inclined. And we’ll warrant that you will | 


come away from such a visit with 

entirely new viewpoint—and a warm spot 
in your heart for one of the few green 
spots in the (more or less) dreary, flattish 
wastes of ordinary uncultured commerce. 


We have decided, recklessly, to devote 
the whole BOOK CORNER next monih 
to consideration of the new fiction. Pub- 
lishers’ advance lists are unusually promis- 
ing. There’s Conrad’s “Rover,” Edna Fer- 
ber’s “So Big,’ Tarkington’s “The Mid- 
lander,’’? Montague’s “A Hind Let Loose,” 
Beatrice Grimshaw’s “Sands of Oro,” 
Grant Overton’s “Thousand and First 
Night,” just for example. There are new 
novels by Garet Garrett, Clarence Mulford, 
Bertrand Sinclair, Robert Welles Ritchie, 
Wm. H. Hamby, Cynthia Stockley and a 
host of others. Our mouth fairly waters 
at the sight of the brilliant jackets. 

Until the May issue, then— 


Brief Reviews 


Sun and Saddle Leather. 
Clark. Richard G. Badger. 

A new and beautiful edition of the well 
known volume of Badger Clark’s poems. 
Many of these originally appeared in . N- 
seT. All of Clark, from beginning to end, : 
his readers know, is Western stuff. 

This Earth of Ours. By Jean Henri 
Fabre. Century. 

Here is a book which takes the boredom 
out of what we used to call in school, 
“physiography.” There could be no better 
way to interest a child in the marvels of 
natural science than to allow the youngster 
to read this work of the great French scieu- 
tist. 

Timber Treasure. 
Pollock. Century. 

Do you know a boy who likes rousing out- 
cf-door books? Give him this story. Mr. 
Pollock knows how to tell a tale to young 


By Badger 


By Frank Lillie 
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people and this book of the Canadian forests 
proves It. 

Stories in Rhyme. By Rosalie Harrison. 

Most of the subject matter for these 
verses came from stories of actual incidents 
told the author by friends who had spent 
their earlier life in California and Nevada. 
The “Stories” are entertaining and carry 
an unmistakable flavor. Nearly all of 
them are in dialect and it speaks well for the 
author that she can handle dialect verse— 
always a difficult matter—in so deft a 
fashion. 

Mountain Climbing. 
Collins. Century. 

The story of mountain climbing, including 
the conquests of Mont Blanc, Mount 
Everett, the Matterhorn and others. Not a 
strictly technical work, but a readable 
entertaining volume. Splendidly _ illus- 
trated with action photographs. 

The Beginning and the End of the Best 
Library Service in the World. By Laura 
Steffens Suggett. Francisco Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The story of the growth of the California 
State Library service, its flourishing regime 
under James L. Gillis, State Librarian until 
his death in 1917, and what the author 
declares to be its decline under the existing 
administration. 

The Arts Monographs. William Glackens, 
by Forbes Watson and Georges Seurat, by 
Walter Pach. Duffield. 

The Arts Monographs is a series of vol- 
umes presenting, in concise form, discussions 
of various artists and subjects related to art. 
The William Glackens and Georges Seurat 
volumes both include many selected examples 
of the work of the subject. Each volume 
contains an illuminating estimate and 
biographical sketch of the artist. This 
series will prove exceedingly valuable to the 
student artist as well as interesting to the 
dilettante. 


By Francis A. 


Lifting the 
Stump Mortgage 


(Continued from page 52) 


not the result of research by technical 
experts. It was developed by a plain 
Oregon farmer, S. F. Zysset, who had lots 
of cut-over land-and little cash with which 
to do the clearing. - He did not find it par- 
ticularly. dificult to remove stumps up 
to twenty inches or two feet in diameter, 
but the-big-fellows, stumps three to eight 
feet in.diameter,; could not be taken out 
except. at a huge cost for powder and 
labor. Even after they had been’‘removed, 
the network of ‘their roots spreading 
through the soil: above plow depth pre- 
sented a formidable and expensive prob- 
lem. After: trying every approved and 
practical method, Zysset abandoned them 
all either as too.costly or too uncertain 
and slow. Considering the problem from 
all angles, the idea. came to him. that it 
should be*possible with the proper appli- 
ances and banking to . transform . the 
interior of the-big stump into a furnace 
supplying its own fuel. Following up this 
idea, he developed «a © stump-burning 
method with an apparatus so simple that 
a boy could handle it,.and through it he 
succeeded in removing: not only. the big 
stumps but their roots.as well at a cost 
hfty per cent. and more below present 
clearing expenses. 

in-other words,:the invention: of the 
Oregon farmer promises to save the three 
Pacific Coast states a billion dollars in 
future land-clearing costs. The inventor 
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districts, make this the ideal sum- 

mer-vacation-land. You have rain- 
less days—an entire summer of them. So 
each day invites to outdoor fun. 

You have cool, delightful weather. For 
unknown to many, Southern California has, 
in addition to its mild, balmy winter, an 
ideal summer climate. 

The average mean tempera- 


"Tiss features, unmatched by other 


A Summer 
Playground 








that offers a thousand things 
to do and see. Come for your 
finest vacation. 


mountain brooks lurk game trout. And 
deep sea fishing grounds hold hundred- 
pound fighters that test the hardiest fisher- 
men. Motor over 4,000 miles of paved 
boulevards. Camp in a virgin forest. Sail. 
Sun yourself on the beach or battle with the 
rolling surf. 

Then after a day spent out of doors, re- 
turn to gay hotels and restaurants or small, 
unique cafes for an evening in 





tures in a great central city in 
this section as recorded for 
forty-seven years by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau follow: 
Cer 66 degrees 
47 Julys..........70 degrees 
47 Augusts........ 71 degrees 
47 Septembers .... .69 degrees 
Those who have been here 
before always bring overcoats 





“another land.” 

That's a life worth living, 
full of the things that revitalize, 
re-create you in body and mind. 
No day is dull. Each is different. 
You do new things and seenew 
things each hour if you choose. 

The primeval wilderness of 
the Ventura Mountains borders 
fertile orange groves. 








for night driving. And they 
know that they sleep under blankets almost 
every night in summer. 

But it’s the complete change that does 
you good. You play outdoors every day 
whether you remain two weeks or two 
months. 

And you do the things you want to do— 
things that mean complete mental relaxation 
and physical rest. 

Scores of famous golf courses are here, 
sporty, interesting and well turfed with 
grass tees and greens. Play tennis, too. 

You'll discover bridle paths that lead 
through green valleys and up the mountain 
sides. Or you'll follow hiking trails that 
reach deep into gorgeous canyons. ..In 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-round 
climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America, and con- 
tented labor have brought an amazing industrial growth here 
with untold opportunities for manufacturers and investors. 





























and year-round vacation possibilities 
California. 





Spanish missions, old and 
crumbling, are monuments to the pioneering 
padres of earlier days. “A~ winding drive 
leads through the beautiful Topanga Canyon 
and with startling suddenness gives you an 
unforgetable'view of the sea. Mt. Rubi- 
doux is the gathering place -of~thousands 
for the inspiring sunrise ‘service on Easter 
morning. 

A great desert like Sahara has the unique foliage of 
the sandy wastes. Gardens of riotous color delight 
the eye. z 

Here are strange sights, rare beauties that you have 
never seen. See them this summer. Take this trip 
that you have always wanted. 

The special summer round-trip railroad rates make it 
more than ever easy’ to come this summer. Ask any 
railroad ticket agent or send the coupon to us for 
additional information. ~ And you'll find accommoda- 
tions that suit your purse—great hotels or modest, 
comfortable boarding places as you choose. Plan now 
tocome. You'll always remember this summer as the 
best you have ever had. 


All- Year Club 


of Southern California 


Au-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
ept. 1204, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the summer 
in Southern 
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ASK THE SUNSET GUIDE 


ASK 


POST 


? 


Summer 


Means Vacation Time! 


S the summer draws nearer, plans for vacation occupy 

busy minds. Where to go? What to see? How to 

go? Costs, routes, equipment (if you're camping), road 

and weather conditions,—a host of questions come up, 
demanding immediate answer. 

Ask your travel questions of the Guide Post. The service 
is free, a letter asking any question about travel will be 
answered by experts immediately, intelligently and in detail. 

Write today. All we ask is a 2c. stamp to 
cover our reply. 
THE SUNSET GUIDE POST 
460 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIF 
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does not make this claim. He is too 
modest to claim credit for anything, but 
the Oregon Agricultural College, having 
experimented with and tested the Zysset 
method of stump burning for eight years, 
declares it to be an unqualified success 
and sponsors the statement that in the 
removal of the big stumps it will do the 
work for less than half of present costs. 

Zysset’s process is very simple. With 
the aid of a few castings and pipes he 
burns a hole clear through the base of the 
stump, transforms the stump into a stove 
and induces the internal fire to consume it, 
roots included. 

The outfit needed to do the work is 
simple and inexpensive. For each unit it 
consists of a heavy cast-iron furnace open 
at the bottom and the rear, withashoulder 
for attaching a stove pipe, and two similar 
hoods, the combined outfit weighing 
about two hundred pounds. One long and 
two shorter pieces of two-inch iron pipe, a 
few lengths of ordinary six-inch stove 
pipe, a shovel, an ax and some cleaning 
rods complete the equipment. 

The furnace is placed snugly against the 
base of the stump, a fire of bark 1s kindled 
in it and the end of the long draft pipe is 
inserted through the furnace door against 

the stump. After the furnace has been 
banked with earth and a stove pipe 
attached to its top, the fire is started. 
Rushing in through the draft pipe, the 
current of air creates an intense fire which 
begins to eat into the stump. As it pro- 
gresses, the draft pipe is pushed forward 
at intervals to keep its end and the air 
current it conveys from four to six inches 
from the burning face of the stump. 

On a three-foot stump, the fire burns a 
hole through the base in twenty to thirty 
hours. When it appears on the side oppo- 
site the furnace, the hood is placed over 
the hole, fitted with a stove pipe to create 
a draft and banked firmly with earth. 
The furnace is then removed, a short 
piece of draft pipe is inserted and the 
entire stump is banked tightly with earth 
all round. The stump has now been 
transformed into a stove with an inlet 
for the air on one side and an outlet on the 
other. The draft is so strong that it cre- 
ates a fierce fire in the interior of the 
stump, a fire so intense that within forty- 
eight hours after the hood has been placed 
it and the draft pipe can be removed and 
the openings banked with earth. The 
mass of fire on the inside will then entirely 
consume not only the stump, but creep 
into the roots and destroy them, leaving 
a small crater at the place where the 
stump once defied the farmer. 

The Zysset method is simple, inexpen- 
sive and requires no elaborate equipment. 
It has worked well under all kinds of con- 
ditions and it does its best work when the 
soil is wet, thus enabling the settler to use 
his spare time in winter to best advantage. 
Considering the size of the stump land 
area and its economic importance, con- 
sidering the millions of acres on which 
this new method is reducing the stump 
mortgage by one half, the discovery of 
the Oregon farmer may well be ranked 
with the invention of the airplane and the 
automobile, so far as the Pacific Coast is 
concerned. 

Detailed technical information § con- 
cerning the Zysset stump-burning method 
may be obtained from the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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REGON, in the Pacific 
Northwest, where na- 
ture has built scenic master- 
pieces on lavish scale—a 
hospitable people urge you to 
come for the one vacation that will 
linger always in your memory. 


Into the blue of Oregon's skies rise the huge moun- 
tains that challenge you. Her immense forests invite you to 
hunt big game. Athousand streams teem with trout. There is alure about her 
beautiful beaches, her flower-carpeted valleys magnificent lakes and waterfalls. 


In all America there is no phenomena such as Crater Lake, born of a vol- 
cano~—a giant sapphire set ina mounting of red-gold lava, thirty miles in circum- 
ference. Travel where you will—there is only one snow-capped mountain that 
you can encircle completely by auto—and it is the West's most graceful peak 
— Mount Hood. Neither Europe nor the World can offer you the grandeurs 
that are yours as you speed over one of civilization’s greatest engineering 
achievements — the famous Columbia River Highway. Through the great 
gorge of the Columbia River it winds—a broad, safe, paved thorofare cut clean 
out of the living rock, topped by rugged precipices. 

These and a thousand other wonders await you, and hundreds of miles of paved highways make 


them accessible. Splendid hotels and inviting auto camps. Come to Oregon this summer—for 
the most glorious vacation you ever had. Decide now. Write us for information. 
Let us tell you all about Oregon, the Vacation Land, the ‘‘Land of Opportunity’ for those who 
wish to make it their home, or who desire to know more concerning its matchless resources and 
opportunities. 
For information, address Bureau C 
$2 » 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Portland, Oregon 
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& 
xcursions East 
1924 
Will be sold daily May 22 to 
September 15 
Return Limit Oct. 31,1924 
Attractive Diverse Route 
and Stopover Privileges. 
SOME FARES 
I a. < i6nc OS a nm eae herd ee $86.00 
New Orleans, La., or Memphis, Tenn......... 85.15 
I ren OO Oe ee ly 81.50 


Omaha, Neb., Kansas City or St. Joseph, Mo., 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston or San Antonio, 
Po gas YR Eas 


St. Paul or Minneapolis, Minn............... 


Proportionately low fares 
to many other points. 


ONE DOZEN SPECIAL FEATURES 


OF 


Southern Pacific Service 


Choice of Four Routes. 

World renowned scenery. 

Rock ballasted road-bed—no dust. 

Dependable motive power—latest improvements. 

Comfortable equipment—all travel conveniences. 

Protected by automatic safety devices. 

Oil burning locomotives—no smoke or cinders. 

Dining cars on all through trains—meals served 
at patron’s regular home-meal time in comfort 
and good taste. 

9. Trains at convenient hours. 

10. Record for on-time train performance. 

11. Agencies in important eastern cities. 

12. Courteous employes both on and off the line. 


tal hl te alt ll de 


Southern Pacific 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be pont in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The ice Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for peuple intending to ceme to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Poultry on Puget Sound 


Q. Can you give me information in 
regard to the climate of Puget Sound? 
Could a farmer do well in fruit, truck or 
poultry near Seattle, Tacoma or any part 
of Washington? We are thinking of 
moving to the Northwest.—Mrs. J. K. 
—WartTERFORD, N. J. 


A. We believe that for an experienced 
couple with a fair amount of capital it 
should be possible to make a good living 
in the vicinity of Seattle, Tacoma or 
Portland by raising poultry as the main 
product and truck and berries on the side. 
The market for these commodities, espe- 
cially for eggs and poultry, is growing con- 
stantly in these cities and at the present 
time the question of marketability and 
price is the main thing in farming. A num- 
ber of poultry ranches operated along mod- 
ern lines under the constant supervision of 


in the vicinity of these cities, but we 
reiterate that it requires experience, con- 
stant application, intelligence and sufi- 
cient capital to make the venture pay. 

We are causing printed material des- 
criptive of the various districts to be sent 
to you and we stand ready to answer 
additional questions after you have 
digested this information. 


Killing Trees with Chemicals 


Q. There is a large Australian gum tree 
on my premises. If this tree were cut 
down can you advise any method of de- 
stroying the roots which would still 
remain'—T. F. H., Los ANGELEs. 


A. To kill trees and stumps with chemi- 
cals use white arsenious compound, I 
pound; washing soda, 1 pound; or caustic 
soda, % pound; water 4 gallons. The 
soda is dissolved first in about half a 
gallon of water with cold water and added 
to the solution, stirring constantly. It is 
then placed on a strong fire and allowed 
to boil for half an hour, stirring occasion- 
ally and being careful not to inhale the 
fumes. When the arsenic is thoroughly 
dissolved the rest of the water can be 
added either hot or cold. The trees were 
girdled at or near the ground by down- 
ward cuts of the ax and the solution 
poured into the cuts from a vessel with a 
spout, using a pint or less per tree, except 
for very large trees which take about a 
quart. Ten species of eucalyptus, includ- 
ing all of those commonly planted in 
California, were treated with perfect 
success. After six months not a single 


tree or stump was alive or showed signs of 
sprouting. The treatment can apparently 
be successfully applied at any time of 
year, but winter or early spring is recom- 











Trees were also successfully 


mended. 


their owners are doing exceedingly well | 
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killed by the application of the solution in 
holes bored about four inches apart round 
the stump. It is believed that this 
treatment will be successful with any 
species of tree. 


Free Land with Trees and Water 


Q. I am thinking of taking a home- 
stead. Will you advise me as to what 
prospects I may expect to find in Arizona? 
I would not object to being far from a 
railroad, but would like to find a location 
which. will afford good water and trees. 
I am especially interested in securing a 
site along the Colorado river.—C. D. S., 
BurwELL, Nes. 

A. If you had carefully read the replies 
to inquirers in our Service Bureau columns 
for even four months, you would have 
learned from them that no homestead 
land of the character you describe exists 
anywhere in the West. Land with water 
and trees has all been taken up so long ago 
that even the memory of valuable claims 
has been lost. The land that is left has 
no water, can not get any or else the 
expenditure of many millions is needed 
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before water can be brought to it, and 
without water it is practically worthless 
except for meagre grazing. 

Land along the Colorado river suitable 
for agricultural purposes which can easily 
be irrigated has long been taken up. 

The remaining land falls into one of the 
above three classifications. We can offer 
you no encouragement in your search for 
a homestead that is worth having. 


Oregon School and Grant Lands 


Q. Please give me the following infor- 
mation concerning the opening to entry of 
former Oregon and California Railroad 
and Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant Lands 
subject to entry October 1, 1923. What 
per cent of the land under each of the 
three public land offices located at Port- 
land, Roseburg and Lakeview, Oregon, 
was taken up by entry? Are there any 
available and desirable school sections in 
western Oregon and about what would 
they cost? H.R. D.—Apamsvitte, Pa. 


A. The United States Land Office at Rose- 
burg, Oregon, advises that the total rail- 
way lands revested amounted to 847,000 
acres and wagon road lands to 26,680 
acres. Of these lands there have been 2303 
homestead entries on the railroad grant, 
amounting to 237,256 acres, or 28 per 
cent of the land opened. On the wagon 
road lands there have been 110 entries 
covering 10,746 acres or 40 per cent. 

The following school lands are for sale in 
western Oregon, in the following counties: 
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For detailed information as to the char- 
acter and cost of these lands, apply to the 
Clerk of the State Land Board of Oregon, 
Salem, Oregon. 
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FALIN . 


Results from the Adaptation 
of the “Power Within” to the 
Stress of Environment 











I; IS a question of relativity. 


Disease is the result of supernor- 
mal stress or of subnormal re- 
sistance. 

When the nerve, over which the 
“power within” sends its adaptative 
impulses to the cells, is impinged by 
a subluxated vertebra, the “power 
within” cannot adapt the organism 
to the stress of environment and we 
become sick. 

To regain health it is necessary to 
turn on the power of adaptation—re- 
sistance. 

To turn on.the power, the impinge- 
ment must be removed from the 
nerve, in order that it may again 
function normally. 

To remove the impingement the 
misaligned vertebra must be ad- 
justed, and this adjustment of the 
vertebra is the work of the chiro- 
practor. 







By giving Chiropractic a 
fair trial millions have re- 
covered their health. 





Write for information regarding Chiro- 
practors or Schools to the 


UNIVERSAL 
CHIROPRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Davenport, Iowa, 
U.S.A. i: 





mn OSC, 


DEFINITION s 
he practice of Chiropractic 
consists of the palpation 

j/ and adjustment,with the hands, 

fof the movable segments of the 
spinal column to normal posi- 

tion for the purpose of releas- 

.. ing the prisoned impulse. yA 
a Ary - 
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30% 


less carbon 
5% more fuel mileage 


CSspjouss ROADS—roads truly in keeping 
~y/| with the nature of the country through 
«| which they pass, often lead to scenes 
Y%| whose beauties more than compensate 
42-2) for the discomforts of the trip. A road- 
bed so “rough as to severely test the temper and 
physical condition of touring motorists is likewise a 
test of the machine carrying them—and of the lubri- 
cant factoring in its operation. The rougher the 
going, the greater the necessity of correct lubrication. 
With Zerolene in the crankcase, correct lubrication is 
assured. Zerolene clings evenly to bearing surfaces, 
and maintains full compression under the most exact- 
ing of operating conditions. It reduces carbon trouble 
toa minimum—leaving, as it does, but a smallamount 
of soft, flaky carbon which for the most part is blown 
out with the exhaust. The correct grade of Zerolene 
for your car is specified in the Zerolene 
Correct Lubrication Chart. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 
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ever before 
a ‘Double Gompact * 
like this / 


ERE. is everything you have been 

wishing for ina double compact. . . 

One that is thinner, lighter, more beauti- 

ful and more durable than any you have 
ever seen. 


cA New Shape 


See how the sides are curved and tapered 
—exactly like the case of a fine watch— 
an effect altogether new and lovely. It 
fits the hand delightfully. 

A special spring catch opens either 
cover at a finger touch. There are two 
large mirrors. The compact is finished 
in polished black enamel, one side left 
plain for monogram. It will outlast many 
refills. 


- Ask to see 
Colgate’s W atch-Case Compact 


at any toilet goods counter 
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